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INTRODUCTORY 


While  this  bulletin  is  written  mainly  with  reference  to  rural  school 
supervision,  yet  it  is  our  hope  that  the  chapters  bearing  upon  the 
supervision  of  instruction  may  be  suggestive  to  all  my  associates  in 
the  work  who  are  attempting  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  teachers 
through  the  supervision  of  their  instruction. 

Main  purpose  of  the  bulletin.  The  main  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is 
three-fold:  To  suggest  the  specific  aims  of  rural  school  supervision; 

To  present  the  most  successful  experiences  of  many  of  my  co-laborers 
in  the  realization  of  these  aims;  and  To  suggest  in  broad  outline  a 
constructive  program  for  the  Rural  School  Supervisors  of  the  State. 

The  specific  aims  of  rural  school  supervision.  Rural  school  super- 
vision may  be  considered  as  having  five  specific  aims : (1)  To  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  individually;  (2)  To  promote  oneness 
of  purpose  and  unity  of  effort  among  all  the  teachers  in  the  county 
system;  (3)  To  promote  a more  vital  relation  between  the  work  of  the 
school  and  the  native  interests  and  daily  needs  of  the  pupils;  (4)  To 
make  the  country  school  more  responsive  to  the  social  and  recreational 
interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils;  and  (5)  To  make  the  country  school 
a vital  community  center. 

Constructing  a county- wide  plan  of  supervision.  In  realizing  the 
foregoing  aims  of  supervision,  the  working  out  and  the  formulation  of 
a county-wide  plan  becomes  the  first. essential. 

Main  divisions  of  this  county-wide  plan.  This  county-wide  plan 
consists  of  three  natural  divisions  or  parts : 

PART  I.  Work  to  be  done  before  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

PART  II.  Work  to  be  done  during  the  school  term. 

PART  III.  Work  to  be  done  after  the  closing  of  the  school  term. 

In  Part  I,  Chapter  I,  the  thought  of  the  supervisor  is  directed  to 
the  working  out  and  formulation  of  her  plans  for  the  work  of  the 
year. 

In  Part  II,  which  includes  Chapter  II,  through  Chapter  XV,  the 
thought  and  the  effort  of  the  supervisor  are  concentrated  upon : In- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  her  teachers  individually;  Promoting  their 
oneness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  effort;  Promoting  a closer  relation 
between  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  home-life  of  the  pupils ; 
Making  the  school  minister  more  systematically  and  effectively  to  the 
social  and  physical  needs  of  the  pupils ; and  Making  the  country  school 
an  effective  and  adequate  community  center. 

In  Part  III,  Chapter  XYI,  the  attention  of  the  supervisor  is  direct- 
ed to  the  particular  and  vital  things  which  should  challenge  her 
thought  and  effort  after  the  closing  of  the  school  term. 

In  Chapter  XVII,  which  is  the  closing  chapter  of  the  bulletin,  the 
attitude  of  the  supervisor  toward  her  work,  and  the  part  criticism  is 
to  play  in  her  supervision  of  the  teacher’s  instruction,  are  set  forth. 


PART  I 


WORK  TO  BE  DONE  BEFORE  THE  OPENING  OF 

SCHOOLS 

CHAPTER  I 

■ Formulating  Plans  for  the  Work  of  the  Year 

Main  points  in  the  chapter: 

1.  General  courdy-wide  survey  with  reference  to  the  location,  needs, 
and  conditions  of  the  schools  to  he  under  your  supervision. 

2.  Selection  of  group  center  schools. 

S.  Planning  the  group  teachers'  meetings. 

Jf.  Laying  plans  for  the  group  center  commencement. 

5.  A group  center  commencement  program. 

6.  Planning  for  the  county  commencement. 

7.  Planning  a three-days  conference  with  the  rural  teachers. 

8.  A program  for  this  three-days  conference. 

9.  Plardiing  a joint  county-wide  educational  conference. 

10.  Planning  a round-table  conference  with  the  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  group  center  schools. 

11.  Planning  for  the  regular  county -wide  teachers'  meetings  to  he  held 
during  the  year. 

12.  Getting  out  a folder  for  the  rural  teachers  of  the  county. 

IS.  Laying  plans  to  aid  in  holding  group  center  fairs. 

General  county-wide  survey  with  reference  to  the  location,  needs, 
and  conditions  of  the  schools  to  be  under  your  supervision,  (a)  With 
your  county  map  and  the  aid  of  your  county  superintendent,  get  a 
clear  and  accurate  notion  of  your  county  as  one  unit  for  supervision, 
locate  each  separate  school  under  your  supervision,  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  each,  their  names,  their  academic  and  professional 
training,  the  length  of  their  teaching  experience,  the  length  of  time 
each  has  taught  in  the  same  school,  and  the  grade  of  certificate  held 
by  each ; (b ) Ascertain  when  each  school  is  to  open  and  the  length 
of  its  term;  (c)  Ascertain  the  number  of  grades  of  work  to  be  done 
in  each  school  under  your  supervision ; (d)  Glance  through  last  year’s 
school  register  to  form  a more  general  notion  as  to  the  number  of  pu- 
pils to  be  enrolled  in  each  school;  (e)  You  and  your  county  superin- 
tendent study  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  particular  high 
school  in  the  county  in  which  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  ef- 
fective work  in  teacher-training.  ' 

Selection  of  group  center  schools.  Having  made  this  careful  and 
rather  definite  survey,  you  are  now  ready,  with  the  aid  of  your  county 
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superintendent,  to  select  those  schools  which  are  to  constitute  your 
group  centers. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  suggest  that  this  selection  of  these  group 
center  schools  is  one  of  the  most  essential  steps  in  a constructive 
county-wide  plan  of  supervision.  And  it  is  needless  for  me  to  suggest, 
too,  that  this  selection  be  not  made  until  after  the  most  mature  delib- 
eration, for  these  group  center  schools  are  to  be  the  demonstration 
schools  for  the  entire  county.  They  are  to  constitute  the  foundation 
upon  which  are  to  grow  standard  high  schools,  and  the  teacher-train- 
ing schools  of  the  county. 

They  are  to  constitute  the  firm  foundation  upon  which  you  and 
your  county  superintendent  are  to  build  for  county-wide  consolida- 
tion of  schools  and  upon  which  is  to  grow  a modern  and  adequate 
county  system  of  public  schools  in  that  county. 

It  is  to  these  group  center  schools  that  the  teachers  in  the  surround- 
ing schools  are  to  be  brought  from  time  to  time  during  the  school 
term  to  observe  d'emonstration  teaching,  to  see  an  efficient  school  in 
its  regular  daily  work.  It  is  to  these  group  center  schools  that  the 
men  and  women  in  the  surrounding  communities  are  to  come  to  at- 
tend their  group  center  commencements ; and  it  is  also  to  these  group 
center  schools  that  the  farmers  and  their  wives  are  to  come  to  attend 
the  group  center  fair  which  is  to  be  held  there  in  the  late  fall.  There- 
fore, these  group  center  schools  are  to  be  selected  with  reference;  (a) 
To  their  accessibility  to  the  teachers  who  are  to  meet  there  for  their 
group  teachers’  meetings  and  to  the  farmers  and  their  wives  who  are 
to  attend  their  group  center  commencement  and  their  group  center 
fair;  (b)  To  the  number  of  teachers  that  is  to  constitute  the  group; 
and  (c)  To  the  possibilities  of  that  particular  school  becoming  an 
absorption  center  of  the  surrounding  schools. 

As  a rule  unless  the  roads  are  very  good,  it  is  not  advisable  for 
teachers  to  have  to  come  more  than  seven  miles  to  reach  the  group 
center  school,  and  if  practicable  to  avoid  it,  there  should  not  be  fewer 
than  ten  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  teachers  in  any  one 
group.  With  fewer  than  ten  teachers  in  a group,  it  is  difficult  to 
generate  much  professional  enthusiasm,  while  with  more  than  twenty- 
five  in  a group  it  is  difficult  to  call  out  the  best  in  each  individual 
teacher  present. 

Planning  the  group  teachers’  meetings.  Having  laid  the  firm  foun- 
dation for  meeting  in  a systematic  and  effective  way  the  immediate, 
every  day  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  class  room,  in  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  your  group  center  or  demonstration  schools,  your  next  step, 
quite  naturally,  will  be  the  adequate  planning  of  your  group  teachers’ 
meetings  which  are  to  be  conducted  during  the  school  term  at  these 
group  center  or  demonstration  schools.  This  plan  should  include: 
the  number  of  separate  school  days  on  which  you  propose  to  hold 
group  meetings  at  these  group  center  schools  and  the  dates  of  these 
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meetings;  a carefully  formulated  program  of  work  to  be  carried  out 
in  each  series  of  meetings  best  suited  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of 
the  teacher  for  the  most  effective  classroom  and  community  work; 
and  the  selection  of  the  Reading  Circle  book,  which,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  yourself,  your  county  superintendent  and  the  state 
supervisor  of  rural  schools,  will  be  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  ex- 
aminers for  your  county  in  the  place  of  that  Reading  Circle  book 
adopted  by  them  for  the  whole  state. 

As  to  the  day  of  the  week  best  suited  to  get  the  most  out  of  a group 
teachers’  meeting,  experience  has  made  it  unmistakable  that  a school 
day  and  not  a Saturday  is  the  proper  time. 

As  to  the  number  of  school  days  taken  during  the  session  for  con- 
ducting these  group  meetings,  the  Public  School  Law  now  provides 
that  during  the  school  session,  as  many  as  three  separate  school  days 
may  be  taken  for  conducting  group  meetings  at  each  group  center 
school  in  the  county. 

In  your  program  for  each  group  meeting,  you  will  include  the 
topics  most  vital  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  teacher  at  that  par- 
ticular stage  of  her  work.  In  this  way,  instead  of  putting  equal  em- 
phasis upon  the  same  topics  at  each  meeting,  your  program  will  be 
progressive  in  nature,  thus  avoiding  monotony  and  grind. 

For  example,  at  your  first  group  meeting  held  after  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  a detailed  discussion  of  the  teachers’  daily  schedule  of 
work  and  the  proper  classification  and  gradation  of  pupils  will  be  vital 
to  the  needs  of  the  teachers,  but  by  the  time  of  your  second  group 
meeting  at  that  particular  demonstration  school  the  problem  of  the 
teachers’-  daily  schedule  of  work  and  the  proper  classification  and 
gradation  of  their  pupils  should  have  been  solved  so  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  do  so.  Consequently,  at  this  second  group  meeting,  these 
topics  should  receive  but  little  attention,  while  other  topics  more  vital 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  teacher  at  that  time  should  appear  upon 
the  program  and  be  given  the  proper  emphasis  and  so  on  through  each 
separate  series  of  group  meetings  held  during  the  session. 

In  this  planning  of  your  group  center  meetings,  you  will  also  pro- 
vide for  tying  up  in  the  most  vital  way,  the  purely  professional  side 
of  the  teachers’  work  with  their  every  day  needs  in  the  classroom. 
The  Teachers’  Reading  Circle  work  is  not  to  be  considered  as  some- 
thing apart  from  the  immediate  professional  needs  of  the  teachers; 
not  something  for  them  to  read  simply  to  pass  an  examination  and  to 
receive  professional  credit  on  their  certificate.  The  theory  of  teaching 
and  the  practice  of  teaching  must  be  inseparably  joined  and  this 
Reading  Circle  work  must  be  so  cooordinated  with  the  teacher’s  daily 
practice  that  her  level  of  teaching  efficiency  will  inevitably  be  raised. 

Experience  thus  far  seems  to  have  made  it  plain  that  this  Reading 
Circle  work  can  be  made  to  contribute  most  effectively  to  raising  the 
teacher’s  level  of  efficiency  by  concentrating  each  year  throughout 
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the  county,  upon  some  vital  subject  in  the  course  of  study 
and  using  as  the  Reading  Circle  book,  that  professional  book  which 
bears  most  directly  and  helpfully  upon  the  teaching  of  that  subject. 
In  this  way,  teachers  have  two  controlling  motives  for  the  mastery  of 
this  Reading  Circle  work;  (a)  To  meet  their  immediate  professional 
needs  and  raise  their  level  of  teaching  efficiency,  and  (b)  To  receive 
professional  credit  on  their  certificate  and  ultimately  increased  com- 
pensation for  their  work.  Therefore,  in  planning  to  tie  up  this 
Reading  Circle  work  with  the  immediate  professional  needs  of  the 
teachers  in  your  county,  you  will  decide  upon  the  particular  subject 
in  the  course  of  study  your  teachers  need  most  to  concentrate  upon, 
the  professional  book  which  most  helpfully  bears  upon  the  teaching 
of  it  and  how  this  book  can  best  be  used  at  your  group  meetings  to 
transform  the  teachers’  practice  in  teaching  this  subject. 

The  plan  of  holding  these  group  meetings  first  at  one  school  and 
then  at  another  neighboring  school,  is  to  be  avoided  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, for  one  of  the  controlling  motives  in  the  selection  of  your  group 
center  schools,  is  to  select  those  schools  in  the  county  having  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  becoming  absorption  centers  of  all  the  schools 
within  their  respective  groups.  Consequently,  to  rotate  these  meet- 
ings from  one  neighboring  school  to  another,  simply  undermines  your 
constructive  plan  for  county-wide  consolidation  and  the  development 
of  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools  in  that  county. 

Laying  plans  for  your  group  center  commencement.  While  these 
group  center  commencements  are  not  held  till  the  close  of  the  schools, 
nevertheless  it  is  needless  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  laying  your  plans 
for  these  commencements,  even  before  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

In  holding  your  group  center  commencements  at  these  group  center 
or  demonstration  schools,  you  are  not  only  providing,  in  a systematic 
way,  for  the  intellectual,  social  and  recreational  enjoyment  of  all  the 
children,  men  and  women  in  all  the  communities  within  the  group, 
but  in  so  doing,  you  are  promoting  your  constructive  program  for 
fewer,  but  larger  and  more  efficient  schools  in  the  county. 

Below  is  given  a typical  program  of  a group  center  commencement. 
This  program  was  worked  out  by  Miss  Hattie  Parrott  (at  that  time 
Supervisor  of  the  rural  schools  of  Lenoir  county),  with  the  aid  of  the 
teachers  in  the  several  schools  represented : 
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PINK  HILL— GROUP  CENTER  COMMENCEMENT  ‘ 

(Seven  schools  in  group.) 

PROGRAM— 10  TO  1 O’CLOCK. 

I.  Songs — America,  Ho!  for  Carolina  (children  from  all  schools  in 
chorus). 

II.  Declamation  Contest  (six  schools  represented). 

III.  Chorus — Selections  from  old-time  songs.  Music  club  from  one  school. 

IV.  Paper  giving  history  of  progress  in  one  school. 

VI.  Duet — Primary  Children  (from  school  where  special  attention  to  class 
singing  and  use  of  piano). 

VI.  Presentation  speech  and  delivery  of  diplomas  to  seventh  grade  (gradu- 
ates in  the  respective  schools  in  the  groups). 

VII.  (a)  Pupils’  Reading  Circle  Certificates  presented  to  pupils  completing 
the  list  of  books  prescribed  for  the  various  grades. 

(&)  Perfect  Attendance  Certificates  given  to  pupils  whose  record  of 
attendance  was  100  per  cent  during  the  school  term. 

VIII.  Chorus — Sailor  Lads.  Four  boys  from  primary  grades  of  one  school. 

IX.  Address — The  Better  Education  of  Every  Lenoir  County  Boy  and  Girl. 
Dinner — 1 to  2. 

PROGRAM— 2 TO  3:30  O’CLOCK. 

I.  School  Exhibits  Examined.  Written  work,  drawing,  paper-cutting  and 
pine-needle  basketry. 

II.  Singing  Contest.  Choruses  from  schools  presented  best  songs  and 
tested  for  first  place  in  chorus  w’ork. 

III.  Story-telling  Contest.  Pupils  from  the  primary  grades  of  each  school 

in  the  group  present  stories. 

IV.  Singing  Games  and  Athletic  Contests. 

1.  Pupils  from  primary  grades. 

(a)  Singing  games. 

1.  Looby  Loo. 

2.  I See  You. 

3.  Shoemaker’s  Dance. 

2.  Boys  and  girls  from  grammar  grades. 

(a)  Relay  races. 

3.  Boys  from  grammar  grades  and  high  school. 

(a)  Athletic  contests. 

1.  Running  broad  jump. 

2.  Running  high  jump. 

3.  One-hundred-yard  dash. 

In  consideration  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  these  group  center 
commencements,  for  affording  intellectual,  social  and  recreational  en- 
joyment to  all  the  children,  men  and  women  in  these  surrounding  com- 
munities and  for  quickening  the  sentiment  of  the  people  for  larger 
and  more  efficient  rural  schools,  it  seems  indispensable  that  these 
group  commencements  should  be  held. 
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Planning  for  the  county  commencement.  The  county  commence- 
ment, with  its  floats,  pageants  and  thousands  of  little  children  march- 
ing along  the  streets  of  the  county-seat,  has  played  an  important  part 
in  quickening  the  public  conscience  of  the  county  for  more  adequate 
educational  opportunities  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  And 
in  those  counties,  rich  in  historical  material  that  is  available  for  such 
purposes,  the  historical  pageant,  as  a part  of  the  county  commence- 
ment, will  prove  of  unquestionable  value  to  all  the  people  of  the 
county,  amply  justify  the  effort  required  to  make  it  a success  and 
should  therefore  be  provided  for. 

While  in  many  counties,  simply  bringing  the  children  of  the  county 
to  march  in  parade  along  the  streets  of  the  county-seat,  may  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  quicken  the  public  conscience  of  the  county  for 
more  efficient  rural  schools,  and  while  this  feature  of  the  county  com- 
mencement idea  may  be  dispensed  with,  nevertheless  the  county  com- 
mencement idea  should  prevail  and  the  county  commencement  should 
be  held,  for  it  is  an  indispensable  means  for  keeping  aglow  the  public 
conscience  of  the  county  for  still  better  educational  advantages  for  all 
its  children.  Not  only  this,  but  is  equally  an  indispensable  means  for 
vitalizing  every  important  educational  activity  carried  on  during  the 
term  in  every  rural  school  in  the  county. 

The  county  commencement  should  be  based  upon  and  be  a natural 
outgrowth  from  the  group  center  commencements. 

On  some  certain  day  set  apart  by  the  teacher  and  county  superin- 
tendent, just  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  schools,  the  pupils  in  each 
school  within  the  group  engage  in  contests  in  spelling,  penmanship, 
reading,  arithmetic,  story-telling,  declamation,  singing  and  in  athletic 
sports.  On  this  day  the  flnest  exhibit  work  in  cooking,  sewing  and 
manual  training  is  selected.  The  winners  in  each  local  school  meet  at 
the  group  commencement  to  compete  with  the  winners  sent  up  from  all 
the  schools  within  the  group.  And  here,  too,  the  flnest  exhibit  work  in 
cooking,  sewing  and  manual  training  from  each  separate  school  is 
placed  in  competition  with  the  flnest  exhibits  from  all  the  other  schools 
within  the  group. 

The  winners  in  these  various  contests  at  each  group  center  com- 
mencement are  then  sent  up  to  the  county  commencement  to  compete 
in  these  same  activities  with  the  winners  from  all  the  other  group 
center  commencements  in  the  county,  while  the  flnest  exhibits  in  cook- 
ing, sewing,  and  manual  training  selected  at  each  group  center  com- 
mencement are  placed  in  competition  with  the  flnest  exhibit  work  se- 
lected from  all  the  other  group  center  commencements  in  the  county. 
And  here,  too,  come  representatives  or  winners  from  these  group  com- 
mencements to  engage  in  athletic  contests  of  various  ginds. 

The  following  advantages  of  this  type  of  county  commencement 
are  plain,  viz:  (a)  County- wide  sentiment  for  equality  of  educational 
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opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  that  county  is  quickened  and  in- 
tensified; (b)  For  the  children  to  understand  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  session,  that  they  will  have  a fair  chance  at  the  close  of  the 
‘term  to  compete  with  not  only  their  class-mates  in  their  local  school, 
not  only  with  their  neighbors  in  their  group  center  commencements, 
but  also  with  the  victors  from  every  other  group  center  commence- 
ment on  their  county  commencement  day,  is  to  arouse  in  them  a gen- 
uine motive,  which  will  carry  them  on  through  the  term,  thereby  pro- 
moting their  mastery  of  these  subjects  and  of  these  activities  for  which 
contests  are  to  be  provided;  (c)  The  teachers,  supervisor  and  county 
superintendent  instead  of  having  to  look  out  for  all  the  children  of  the 
county  on  -this  commencement  day,  will  have  to  look  out  for  those 
children  only  who  are  to  engage  in  the  various  contests;  (d)  Instead 
of  emphasizing  the  purely  or  largely  spectacular  side,  the  emphasis  of 
the  day  will  be  placed  upon  the  vital  activities  of  the  school;  and  (e) 
Because  of  the  smaller  number  of  children,  men  and  women  present, 
it  now  becomes  practicable  for  the  supervisor  to  select  from  all  the 
exhibit  work  which  the  teachers  have  carefully  arranged  around  the 
walls  of  the  auditorium,  the  finest  specimens  and  to  demonstrate  to 
those  present  just  wherein  certain  contestants  failed  and  just  wherein 
other  contestants  succeeded.  And  this  demonstration  has  real  educa- 
tional worth,  not  only  to  the  pupils  who  failed  and  who  succeeded,  but 
to  their  teachers  and  to  the  parents  of  the  children  as  well. 

In  view,  then,  of  its  manifold  educational  advantages  to  all  the 
people  throughout  the  county,  to  children  and  to  the  teachers,  it  is 
needless  to  suggest  the  imperative  need  of  a county  commencement 
and  the  wisdom  of  planning  for  it  before  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

Planning  a three- days  conference  with  the  rural  teachers.  This 
conference  should  be  held  even  though  you  have  had  during  the  sum- 
mer a county  summer  school,  unless  this  county  summer  school  closed 
just  prior  to  the  opening  of  your  county  schools.  In  this  event,  the 
instruction  that  would  have  been  given  in  your  rural  conference, 
should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  amply  provided  for  in  the  closing 
days  of  your  county  summer  school. 

The  purpose  of  these  three-day  conferences  is  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate and  practical  needs  of  the  teachers  in  the  working  out  of  an  ade- 
quate daily  schedule  for  their  respective  schools,  in  the  proper  grada- 
tion and  classification  of  pupils ; in  the  proper  keeping  of  the  school 
register ; in  the  making  of  monthly  reports ; and  in  getting  a working 
knowledge  of  the  State  course  of  study  and  how  to  use  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

Below  is  given,  a program  for  a three-days  rural  conference  for  the 
teachers  of  Halifax  county  who  are  to  teach  in  schools  running  from 
seven  to  eight  months.  Later  on  a similar  conference  was  held  for 
the  teachers  who  are  to  teach  in  the  schools  running  for  six  months. 
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This  program  was  prepared  by  Superintendent  A.  E.  Akers,  and  his 
supervisor,  Miss  Annie  Cherry,  and  conducted  in  the  town  of  Hali- 
fax, on  September  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh,  1919.' 

Tuesday. 

10 :45-ll  :00 — Introduction. 

11  ;00-ll  :45 — Essentials  of  a growing  school. 

11 :45-12  :15 — How  to  make  ready  for  the  Opening  Day  of  School. 

12 :15-  1 :35 — Gradation  and  Classification  of  Pupils. 

1 :15-  2 :30— Lunch. 

2 :30-  3 :00 — Register,  Actual  Census,  and  Reports  in  General. 

3 :00-  3 :40 — How  to  make  a Daily  Schedule. 

3 :40-  4 :00 — Explanation  of  Pupils’  Reading  Circle  Work. 

4 :00-  4 :15 — Course  of  Study  as  Teacher’s  Guide. 

4 :15-  4 :30 — General  Announcements — Dismiss. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

8 :15-  8 :30 — Welcome  to  the  county. 

Talk  on  Thrift. 

Wednesday. 

9 :30-10 :30 — Comparison  and  Discussion  of  Daily  Schedule. 

10 :30-ll  :20 — Reading  Circle  Work. 

11 :20-12 :00 — Test  on  Course  of  Study. 

12  ;00-12 :15 — Equipment  and  how  to  secure  same. 

12:15-12:30 — Discussion  of  Triangular  Debate  Plans  for  Larger  Schools 
Against  Neighboring  Country  Schools  of  same  type. 

12 :30-12  :50 — Plans  for  Historical  Country  Drama. 

12 :50-  1 :10 — Group  Teachers’  Meeting. 

1 :10-  2 :30 — Lunch. 

2 :30-  3 :00 — Community  and  school  activities. 

3 :00-  3 :20 — Teacher’s  part  in  such  a plan  of  community  development. 

3 :20-  3 :50 — Plans  for  codi)erative  help  from  our  County  Demonstrators. 

3 :50-  4 :00 — General  Announcements — Dismiss. 

4 :00-  4 :45 — Meeting  of  Group  Center  Leaders. 


Wednesday  E\’enin(J. 


8 :15-  8 :45 — How  the  County  Editor  Can  Help  Further  the  Educational  Inter- 
ests of  the  County. 

8:45-  9:15— Talk. 


Thursday. 


9:09-  9:50 — Reading  Circle  Work. 

9 :50-10 :20 — Test  on  Course  of  Study. 

10 :20-10 :30 — Miscellaneous. 

10 :30-10 :45— Rest. 

10 :45-12 :15 — County-wide  Educational  Conference. 

12 :15-12  :35 — How  the  County  Editors  Can  Assist  in  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tional Interests  of  the  County. 
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12  :35-  1 :15 — Compulsory  Attendance  Law. 

1 :15-  2 :15— Lunch. 

2 :15-  2 :45 — County  Health  Survey. 

2 :45-  3 :05 — How  the  Teachers  Can  Assist  in  This  Big  Crusade. 

3 :05-  3 :15 — Improvement  Day  and  Its  Possibilities  for  Better  School  Homes. 

3 :15 — Close. 

It  is  plain  that  this  plan  has  many  excellent  points.  The  teachers 
are  given  that  practical  instruction  they  most  keenly  need  for  the 
successful  opening  of  their  schools..  They  are  put  in  the  right  pro- 
fessional attitude  toward  their  work.  They  have  ample  time  for 
adjusting  themselves  to  their  new  situations.  Holding  this  con- 
ference on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  teachers  have  two 
entire  days  in  their  respective  communities  before  the  first  day  of 
school. 

On  Friday  they  have  an  opportunity  for  visiting  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  parents  and  the  children  in  the  district. 
In  their  rounds  they  will  endeavor  to  awaken  in  the  parents  an 
active  interest  in  the  school;  they  wdll  urge  upon  them  the  vital  im- 
portance of  having  their  children  at  school  on  the  first  day,  and  of 
keeping  them  in  school  every  day  during  the  year.  They  will, 
doubtless,  on  their  rounds,  request  the  children  to  come  to  the  school 
house  on  Saturday  at  some  hour  they  designate  and  bring  the  books 
they  were  using  at  the  close  of  the  previous  session  in  order  that  they 
may  have  plenty  of  time  to  grade  and  classify  them  and  to  assign 
them  lessons  for  Monday.  Consequently  these  schools  will  be  enabled 
to  work  on  Monday  morning  without  friction  or  waste  of  the  pupil’s 
time. 

On  Saturday,  these  teachers  are  planning  for  a “clean  up  day” 
at  the  school  house.  They  are  inviting  the  school  committeemen, 
parents  and  children  to  be  present,  in  order  that  all  join  in  this 
“clean  up  day”  The  school  yards  will  be  cleared  of  weeds  and  trash, 
the  water  supply  will  be  carefully  looked  after,  the  closets  put  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  the  fioors  scoured  and  oiled,  the  window  panes 
will  be  washed,  walls  of  the  school  room  dusted  and  spider  webs  re- 
moved, broken  desks  will  be  repaired  and  the  school  furniture  proper- 
ly arranged.  They  will  encourage  the  committeemen  and  patrons  to 
take  pride  in  having  the  most  sanitary  school  premises  and  the  most 
attractive  school  yard  in  the  county.  They  will  encourage  them  to 
take  pride  in  having  the  most  attractive,  the  best  kept  and  the  best 
equipped  school  building  in  the  entire  county. 

By  means  of  this  “clean  up  day”,  bringing  the  committeemen, 
patrons  and  children  into  this  cooperative  effort  in  preparing  for  the 
opening  of  school,  the  teacher  will  not  only  have  an  ample  opportunity 
for  extending  her  acquaintance  with  the  parents,  of  securing  their 
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support  for  the  session,  but  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  quicken- 
ing and  solidifying  an  aggressive  school  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
community. 

This  plan  has  demonstrated  its  worth  to  the  teachers,  children  and 
communities  in  Halifax  County,  and  will  prove  of  real  worth  in  any 
county. 

Planning  a joint  county -wide  educational  conference.  Should  you 
hold  a three-days  conference  as  outlined  in  the  Halifax  County  plan, 
then  devote  the  third  day  of  this  conference  to  a joint  county- wide 
educational  conference.  But  should  you  not  be  able  to  conduct  this 
three-day  conference,  it  is  imperative  that  you  plan  for  a one-day 
joint  county- wide  educational  conference.  The  need  for  this  county- 
wide conference  on  the  Friday  or  Saturday  prior  to  the  opening  of 
your  schools  on  Monday,  must  appear  self-evident.  This  is  to  be  a con- 
ference of  the  county  board  of  education,  school  committeemen,  su- 
perintendent of  county  welfare,  farm  demonstration  agent,  county 
health  officer  and  editors  of  your  county  papers,  regardless  of  their 
party  policies  or  political  platform.  This  should  be  in  spirit  and  in 
fact  a round-table  conference  and  not  a “hot  air”  performance.  A 
practical  and  constructive  program  of  work  should  be  provided  in 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  which,  each  of  these  various  forces  rep- 
resented should  be  brought  to  take  an  active  part. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  enable  each  force 
to  understand  clearly  just  what  each  of  the  other  forces  is  planning 
to  do  during  the  year  to  promote  the  highest  welfare  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county  and  to  learn  wherein  it  can  best  cooperate  with 
all  the  forces  in  making  their  plan  effective,  to  the  end  that  all  of 
these  various  forces  may  be  bound  in  oneness  of  purpose  and  in  unity 
of  effort. 

In  this  conference  call  on  the  most  intelligent  committeemen  pres- 
ent to  tell  in  an  informal  way,  what  qualifications,  they,  as  committee- 
men, have  the  right  to  expect  of  the  teacher  in  their  school  this  year. 
Call  on  the  most  efficient  committeemen  to  tell  the  particular  things 
they  did  last  year  and  the  additional  things  they  are  planning  to  do 
this  year  in  making  theirs  a better  school ; call  on  several  of  the  lead- 
ing teachers  to  suggest  to  the  committeemen  present  the  particular 
things  they  can  do  to  increase  the  value  of  their  cooperation  as  school 
committeemen;  call  on  the  most  intelligent  committeemen  from  those 
districts  in  which  local  tax  has  been  a success,  to  tell  just  what  the 
voting  of  local  tax  has  meant  to  their  children  and  community;  call 
on  the  most  intelligent  committeemen  from  communities  in  which  con- 
solidation of  schools  has  been  a recognized  success  to  tell  just  what  the 
consolidation  of  one,  two  and  three  teacher  schools  into  a larger  school 
has  meant  to  their  children  and  community;  have  some  one  present 
to  discuss  clearly  and  fully  the  imperative  need  for  a larger  and  a 
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more  efficient  type  of  rural  school  for  that  county ; call  on  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  to  tell  in  a definite  and  informal 
way,  just  how  he  can  cooperate  with  the  teachers  and  committeemen, 
in  making  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  effective,  and  to  make 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  they  can  best  cooperate  with  him  to- 
ward this  end;  call  on  the  whole-time  county  health  officer  to  make 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  he,  the  teachers  and  school  committee- 
men can  best  cooperate  in  promoting  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
children  throughout  the  county;  call  on  the  editors  of  the  county 
papers  to  tell  in  ten  minutes  each,  just  ho\y  they  are  planning  to  use 
their  county  papers  during  the  year  for  the  up-building  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county  and  how  the  teachers  can  -best  cooperate  with 
them  toward  this  end. 

In  a round-table  conference  of  this  kind  in  which  all  these  various 
forces  are  brought  to  make  practical  and  constructive  suggestions  and 
present  well  thought  out  plans  the  incompetent  school  committeeman 
present  learns  from  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  committee- 
men present,  he  gets  a new  idea  of  his  duties  and  opportunities,  catches 
a new  inspiration,  returns  to  his  community  with  a broader  vision  and - 
often  with  the  high  resolve  to  make  a serviceable  committeeman. 

In  this  conference  the  editors  are  brought  into  vital  contact  with  the 
teachers  and  their  problems,  they  are  enabled  to  realize  fully  and  clear- 
ly that  they  are-  not  simply  on-lookers  and  well-wishers  in  this  great 
educational  enterprise,  but  are  themselves  a vital  part  and  parcel  of 
it.  They  are  enabled  to  form  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  pressing 
educational  needs  of -the  county  and  of  the  constructive  county-wide 
policies  that  are  being  proposed  to  meet  them.  Likewise  these  editors 
return  to  their  desks  with  a quickened  sense  of  cooperation  with  this 
educational  force,  and  with  a broader  vision  of  the  opportunities  be- 
fore them  for  a more  effective  service  in  promoting  the  development 
of  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools  for  that  county. 

And  thus  it  will  be  that  each  force  present  will  have  its  under- 
standing clarified  as  to  just  what  each  and  all  the  forces  are  plan- 
ning for  the  betterment  of  the  rural  schools  and  will  have  its  own 
sense  of  cooperation,  with  each  and  all  the  forces,  quickened  and 
strengthened,  to  the  end  that  this  conference  will  have  gone  far  in 
promoting  oneness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  effort  among  all  these 
various  forces  that  are  working  for  the  well-being  of  all  the  children. 

In  addition  to  the  manifold  advantages  of  a conference  of  this  kind 
as  above  suggested,  it  is  also  plain  that  such  a conference  will  afford 
you  splendid  opportunity  as  supervisor  to  get  your  own  particular 
part  of  the  work  clearly  before  all  these  various  forces  at  work  in 
the  county,  will  put  you  in  vital  touch  with  them  and  place  you  in  a 
favorable  position  for  winning  from  the  start  their  intelligent  and 
whole-hearted  cooperation. 
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Planning  a round-table  conference  with  the  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  group  center  schools.  This  conference  will  require  from  one  to 
two  hours  and  should  be  provided  for  on  your  program  for  your  three- 
days  conference.  It  can  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  your  joint  coun- 
ty-wide conference. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  conference  be  held  to  inform  the  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  as  to  why  their  respective  schools  have  been 
selected  as  group  center  schools.  Lead  them  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  particular  schools  they  represent  are  to  be  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  demonstration  schools  and  their  communities  demonstration 
communities;  that  they  themselves  are  to  constitute  the  county’s 
demonstration  teachers ; that  they  are  to  be  your  professional  leaders, 
and  that  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  during  the  year  of  setting 
the  pace  for  real  teaching  efficiency. 

Lead  them  to  realize  clearly  that  the  teachers  within  their  group, 
when  they  dismiss  their  children  to  come  to  observe  their  teaching, 
have  a right  to  expect  to  see  sanitary  school  premises,  a school  yard 
that  is  kept  neat  and  attractive,  a school  building  that  is  well  kept, 
sanitary  and  attractive  and  well  equipped  with  comfortable  and 
modem  seats,  with  modern  blackboards,  a globe  and  adequate  maps; 
have  a right  to  expect  to  see  choice  pictures  hanging  upon  the  walls  of 
the  school  room  and  in  the  school  auditorium ; have  a right  to  expect 
to  see  a daily  schedule  of  work  that  is  a model,  a school  that  is  well 
organized  and  running  without  needless  friction,  with  pupils  properly 
classified  and  graded;  have  a right  to  expect  to  see  pupils  working 
with  vim  and  enthusiasm,  because  they  are  doing  work  which  to  them 
seems  worth  while.  They  will  naturally  expect  to  see  better  teaching 
than  they  are  doing,  a live  wire  school  literary  society  for  the  boys 
and  girls,  a live  Betterment  Association  working  toward  definite  and 
worth  while  ends,  and  a country  life  club  composed  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  community  and  ministering  in  definite  and  systematic 
fashion  to  their  intellectual,  social  and  recreational  interests  and 
needs. 

Planning  for  the  regular  county-wide  teachers^  meetings  to  be  held 
during  the  year.  This  plan  should  include  the  number  of  regular 
county-wide  meetings  you  are  going  to  conduct  during  the  term,  the 
dates  of  these  meetings,  and  a carefully  worked  out  program  to  be 
parried  out  at  each  meeting.  As  the  question  of  county-wide  meet- 
ings will  be  treated  in  detail  further  on,  it  is  needless  to  elaborate  on 
this  question  now. 

Getting  out  a folder  for  the  rural  teachers  of  the  county.  It  has 
been  found  very  helpful  for  the  supervisor  to  get  out  a folder  to  be 
given  to  heV  teachers  at  the  first  county-wide  meeting.  This  folder 
should  contain  the  definite  instruction  along  various  lines  of  their 
work,  which  is  deemed  necessary  for  them  to  have  and  should  also 
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include  the  vital  objectives  which  you  and  your  county  superintendent 
are  proposing  for  them  to  reach  during  the  year. 

Laying  plans  to  aid  in  holding  group  center  fairs.  In  the  light  of 
^your  plan  for  county- wide  consolidation,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  make 
the  single  community  the  unit  for  what  are  commonly  called  “Com- 
munity Fairs.  ’ ’ But,  instead,  all  the  communities  included  within  the 
group  should  constitute  the  rational  unit  and  the  fairs  should  be  con- 
sidered “Group  Center  Fairs.” 

In  holding  these  group  center  fairs,  you  are  again  promoting  your 
program  for  fewer  and  better  rural  schools.  For  to  these  group  center 
fairs  which  are  held  late  in  the  fall,  the  children,  men  and  women 
from  all  the  communities  within  the  group  again  come  to  spend  the 
day  about  this  demonstration  school,  the  children  bring  their  exhibit 
work  from  their  respective  schools,  while  farmers  and  their  wives 
bring  their  exhibits  from  the  field  and  from  the  home.  Around  this 
demonstration  school,  the  men  and  women  from  the  various  rural 
communities  round  about,  spend  the  day  in  mutual  exchange  of  ideas 
as  to  wherein  they  failed  or  wherein  they  succeeded  in  producing  the 
fine  products  they  are  exhibiting.  Here,  again,  these  men  and 
women  are  spending  the  day  in  making  new,  and  in  renewing  old 
acquaintances  and  in  intensifying  the  ties  of  friendship  already 
formed.  Here,  again,  the  children  from  all  the  schools . within  the 
group  engage  in  their  various  athletic  sports,  join  in  song,  in  games 
and  folk  plays.  And  as  their  parents  look  on  and  take  part  in  many 
of  these  pastimes,  the  neighborly  feeling  deepens  and  broadens;  and 
the  need  for  little  lines  separating  them  into  little  communities  with 
little  schools  again  begins  to  disappear  from  their  feeling  and  thinking. 

While  the  responsibility  involved  in  preparing  for  and  conducting 
these  group  center  fairs,  will  naturally  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
directors,  nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  your  position  as  supervisor  of 
rural  schools,  you  should  render  effective  cooperation  in  the  planning 
for  and  in  the  holding  of  these  group  center  fairs. 
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PART  II 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  TERM 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Group  Plan  of  Visiting  Schools  and 
Supervising  Instruction 

Main  points  in  the  chapter: 

1.  Nonprogressive  policies  m visiting  schools  and  supervising  instruc- 
tion, ' 

2.  The  group  plan. 

3.  The  group  teachers'  meetings. 

Jf.  A program  presented  for  the  first  series  of  group  teachers'  meet- 
ings to  he  held  during  1919-1920. 

Nonprogressive  policies  in  visiting  schools  and  supervising  instruc- 
tion. Experience  has  made  it  clear  that  with  one  supervisor  only  for 
the  entire  county,  the  teaching  efficiency  of  the  teachers  individually 
throughout  the  county  cannot  be  effectively  promoted  by  the  policy  of 
confining  the  work  of  the  supervisor  to  the  first  three  grades  only; 
by  requiring  the  one  supervisor  to  spend  approximately  an  equal 
amount  of  time  in  each  classroom  in  the  county;  or,  by  the  other 
policy  of  requiring  the  supervisor  to  concentrate  her  time  at  the  small 
schools,  and  with  the  weak  teachers  of  the  county. 

To  require  this  one  supervisor  to  spend  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  each  classroom  in  the  county  makes  it  totally  im- 
practicable for  her  to  remain  long  enough  in  any  one  school  or  class- 
room to  accomplish  anything  for  the  teacher  that  is  constructive,  or 
that  is  really  worth  while : makes  it  impracticable  for  her  to  become 
anything  more  than  a mere  inspector  of  schools.  Consequently,  when 
the  supervisor,  working  under  such  a policy,  undertakes  to  sum  up  the 
results  of  her  year’s  work  in  raising  the  level  of  teaching  efficiency  in 
that  county,  she  finds  them  meagre  indeed,  while  the  county  board  of 
education,  and  tax  payers,  in  all  probability,  disappointed,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  the  little  showing  her  work  has  made,  conclude  that  it  is 
not  a paying  investment  of  the  public  school  funds  and  dispense  with 
the  work  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  requiring  the  supervisor  to  con- 
centrate her  thought  and  effort  on  the  small  schools  and  with  the, 
weak  teachers,  must  also  appear  non-constructive  and  unwise. 

This  session  the  supervisor  concentrates  her  time  and  effort  at  these 
small  schools  with  the  weak  teachers  and  by  strenuous  effort,  it  may  be 
that  by  the  close  of  the  session,  she  has  to  some  extent  raised  their 
level  of  teaching  efficiency.  But,  in  all  probability,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  term,  many  of  these  weak  teachers  have  either  gone  out 
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of  the  profession  or  gone  into  another  county.  Consequently,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  the  supervisor  again  concentrates  her 
time  and  effort  at  these  same  little  schools,  and  with  teachers  probably 
as  weak  as  their  predecessors.  And  thus  this  circular,  but  non-con- 
structive  and  non-progressive  motion  continues.  And  ten  years  hence, 
there  will  be  many  of  these  same  little  schools  that  are  there  today, 
and  probably,  too,  in  many  of  these  same  little  schools  will  be  teachers 
equally  as  weak  as  those  found  there  today.  For  in  this  policy  of 
requiring  the  supervisor  to  concentrate  her  time  at  these  small  schools 
with  the  weak  teachers,  it  is  quite  human  for  the  school  committeemen 
and  for  the  community  to  come  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  their 
supervisor  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  any  weak  teacher  they 
may  see  fit  to  employ.  Working  under  this  policy,  the  supervisor 
tends  to  become  a county  and  State  paid  substitute  for  an  efficient 
teacher.  Consequently,  it  becomes  quite  natural  for  the  school  com- 
mitteemen and  the  community  in  many  instances,  to  be  slow  in  realiz- 
ing the  imperative  need  for  efficient  teachers  and  it  becomes  quite 
natural  for  them  to  be  a bit  slow  in  voting  a local  tax  upon  themselves 
to  keep  in  their  schools  these  teachers  whom  perchance  the  super- 
visor has  helped  to  become  really  effective.  And  why  should  they 
have  an  incentive  to  self  help,  to  tax  themselves  to  keep  their  teachers 
who  have  proven  their  worth?  For  if  they  lose  these  good  teachers 
and  have  to  employ  those  less  efficient,  will  not  their  supervisor  work 
with  them,  till  they,  too,  can  teach  well  enough  to  get  a position 
elsewhere  ? < 

The  defects  of  these  non-progressive  and  non-constructive  policies 
are  plain;  (a)  In  many  of  the  small  communities,  there  will  be  the 
tendency  for  the  supervisor  to  become  a county  and  State  paid  sub- 
stitute for  really  capable  teachers;  (b)  Supervision  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  one  class  of  teachers  and  not  to  the  teaching 
force  of  the  county,  thereby  working  injustice  to  other  communities  in 
the  county  that  have  done  more  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay 
to  help  themselves ; (c)  Constructive  supervision  in  the  building  up 

of  an  adequate  and  efficient  teaching  force  for  the  entire  county,  be- 
comes impracticable;  (d)  The  incentive  for  the  voting  of  local  tax, 
for  the  consolidation  of  schools,  for  the  development  of  an  efficient 
system  of  public  schools  for  that  county,  is  left  inadequately  chal- 
lenged. 

The  group  plan  or  policy.  Since  the  county  is  the  unit  of  super- 
vision as  it  now  is  in  school  administration,  it  must  appear  self-evident 
that  the  controlling  idea  determining  the  choice  of  a policy  must  be  the 
outstanding  advantage  of  the  policy,  not  only  in  promoting  the  teach- 
ing efficiency  of  the  weak  teachers  in  the  small  schools  or  the  weak 
teachers  even  in  the  large  schools,  but  in  promoting  also  the  teaching 
efficiency  of  the  entire  teaching  force  in  the  rural  schools  of  the 
-county,  and  not  only  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  teaching 
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staff,  but  in  addition,  promoting  the  building  up  of  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  that  county. 

Under  this  group  plan,  the  supervisor  instead  of  trying  to  spend 
approximately  an  equal  amount  of  her  time  at  each  school  or  in  each 
classroom  in  the  county,  or  of  concentrating  her  time  at  small  schools 
and  with  weak  teachers  only,  concentrates  more  of  her  time  at  the 
group  center  schools  and  from  these  group  center  schools  goes  out 
from  time  to  time  to  study  at  first  hand  the  needs  of  the  weak  teachers 
in  the  small  schools  within  the  group,  to  confer  with  them  about  their 
immediate  difficulties,  and  now  and  then  to  teach  a lesson  for  them 
in  those  subjects  in  which  their  need  is  greatest. 

Having  only  from  five  to  ten  group  center  schools  in  the  county, 
it  now  becomes  practicable  for  the  supervisor  to  spend  from  two  to 
three  days  consecutively  with  each  group  center  school  every  month 
or  two  during  the  school  term.  She  undertakes  to  make  these  group 
center  schools  and  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located  demon- 
stration schools  and  demonstration  communities  for  all  the  other 
schools  and  for  all  the  other  communities  within  the  group.  She 
undertakes  to  show  through  these  demonstration  schools  what  a large 
and  efficient  country  school  means  in  the  life  of  a community,  and 
what  a large,  well  equipped  and  well  taught  country  school  can  really 
do  in  adequately  educating  and  equipping  country  boys  and  country 
girls  for  happy  and  efficient  living  in  the  country. 

This  group  plan  or  policy  of  visiting  and  super\dsing  the  work  in 
individual  schools  is  still  further  reenforced  by  a proper  division  of 
school  visitation  between  the  county  superintendent  and  his  super- 
visor. One  or  tvro  of  the  progressive  county  superintendents  of  the 
State  are  now  planning  to  hold  themselves  responsible  for  visiting  and 
supervising  a certain  number  of  the  schools  in  the  county,  thereby 
making  it  practicable  for  the  supervisor  to  concentrate  the  most  of 
her  time  at  the  group  center  schools,  developing  them  into  effective 
demonstration  schools  for  all  the  teachers  within  the  groups. 

The  group  teachers^  meetings.  On  two  or  three  different  school 
days  during  the  school  term,  the  supervisor  brings  all  the  teachers 
wdthin  the  group  to  this  demonstration  school  to  see  and  to  study  at 
first  hand  good  teaching  under  normal  conditions.  These  teachers 
see  an  efficient  school  actually  at  w^ork  in  every  phase  of  its  life. 
They  see  their  own  co-laborers  teaching  the  same  subjects  they  them- 
selves are  having  to  teach,  using  the  same  text  books  they  are  using, 
see  them  attacking  the  same  problems  in  school  organization,  in  grada- 
tion and  classification  of  pupils,  in  classroom  management,  etc., 
which  they  themselves  are  daily  having  to  face. 

The  supervisor  being  in  intimate  touch  with  all  the  teachers  within 
the  group  and  knowing  their  classroom  and  professional  needs,  pro- 
vides a practical  program  suited  to  the  needs  of  all.  She  conducts  a 
round-table  conference  on  the  teaching  they  have  observed  in  this 
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demonstration  school,  leads  them  in  discussing  the  vital  things  noted 
ill  the  various  lessons  taught  and  the  successful  methods  employed 
by  these  demonstration  teachers  in  their  teaching:  works  out  and 
formulates  with  them,  from  these  discussions,  effective  lesson  plans  or 
methods  of  teaching  these  various  subjects  and  leads  them  to  see  how 
they  themselves  can  practically  and  successfully  apply  these  same 
methods  to  their  own  particular  school  work.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  weak  teachers  in  this  group  have  been  rendered  a far 
more  effective  service  than  would  have  been  rendered  them  had  the 
supervisor  spent  with  each  one  of  them  an  entire  day  or  more  in  her 
own  local  school. 

Preparing  the  teachers  for  observing  the  work  of  the  group  center 
school.  In  order  that  all  the  teachers  within  the  group  may  get  the 
most  out  of  their  observations  of  the  work  of  the  group  center  school 
on  the  day  of  the  group  meeting,  the  supervisor,  a week  or  so  before 
the  date  set  for  this  group  meeting,  requests  the  teacher  in  the  group 
center  school  who  is  to  demonstrate  the  teaching  of  a reading  lesson 
above  the  second  grade  to  send  her  the  subject  of  the  reading  lesson  she 
will  teach  and  the  title  of  the  book  in  which  this  lesson  is  found.  This 
is  to  be  a new  lesson  and  not  a ‘ ‘ show  ’ ’ lesson.  It  is  to  be  the  regular 
lesson  the  pupils  would  have  on  that  day  were  there  to  be  no  teachers’ 
meeting.  And  this  recitation  is  to  be  conducted  practically  within  the 
same  time  limits  allotted  for  this  subject  on  the  teacher’s  daily 
schedule. 

Upon  receiving  from  the  teacher  the  subject  of  the  reading  lesson 
she  is  to  teach  and  the  title  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  found  the  super- 
visor fills  in  and  sends  a form  letter  similar  to  the  one  given  below 
to  all  the  teachers  within  the  group. 

Form  letter. 

‘‘Dear  Teacher: — 

Our  first  group  meeting  at school  will  be  held  October 

Miss will  give  a demonstration  lesson  in  reading 

in  grade subject found  in reader. 

In  order  that  we  may  get  the  most  out  of  this  demonstration  lesson, 
I am  asking  you  to  study  this  lesson  carefully  and  go  to  the  meeting 
prepared  to  answer  at  the  afternoon  conference  the  following  ques- 
tions based  upon  your  observation  of  the  teaching  of  the  lesson. 

1.  Before  calling  on  the  pupils  for  the  oral  reading  of  this  lesson 
what  are  the  most  important  things  the  teacher  does? 

What  motive  does  she  arouse  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils  for  master- 
ing this  lesson,  or  what  lesson  aim  does  she  set  up  for  her  pupils  ? Be 
prepared  to  state  at  the  conference  the  motive  you  would  arouse  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  for  mastering  this  lesson. 

2.  What  past  related  experience  of  the  pupils  does  the  teacher  make 
use  of  in  her  approach  to  the  lesson? 
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Be  prepared  to  state  what  past  experience  of  the  pupils  you  would 
call  up. 

3.  During  the  oral  reading  of  the  lesson  what  are  the  most  im- 
portant points  you  observe? 

Be  prepared  to  state  what  particular  things  you  would  do  to 
strengthen  this  part  of  the  work. 

4.  What  big  idea  in  the  lesson  does  the  teacher  leave  clearly  and 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils? 

Be  prepared  to  state  the  main  thought  in  the  lesson  you  would 
leave  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

5.  How  is  the  teacher  enabling  her  pupils  to  apply  this  main 
thought  to  their  own  personal  experience  ? Moralizing  is  to  be 
avoided. 

Be  prepared  to  state  how  you  would  enable  the  pupils  to  make  the 
best  use  of  what  they  have  gotten  from  this  lesson. 

6.  What  are  the  most  important  things  the  teacher  does  in  assign- 
ing the  next  lesson?  Come  prepared  to  state  the  particular  things 
you  would  do  in  assigning  this  lesson. 

Please  bring  to  the  conference  these  questions  suggested  for  study, 
your  pencil  and  note  book. 

Yours  truly, 

RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISOR.’’ 

At  this  first  meeting  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  leading  the 
teachers  to  see  clearly  and  consecutively  the  particular  strong  points 
in  the  demonstration  teacher’s  work.  After  the  first  meeting 
emphasis  will  be  placed  more  and  more  upon  leading  the  teachers 
themselves  to  make  the  specific  suggestions  that  will  strengthen  each 
part  of  the  demonstration  lesson  they  have  observed. 

Below  is  given  the  program  of  work  for  the  first  series  of  meetings 
for  1919-1920.  This  program  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  rural 
school  supervisors  of  the  State  who  are  concentrating  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  reading.  Those  who  are  concentrating  upon  the  subject  of 
language  are  following  practically  the  same  program,  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  language  for  reading. 

Program  of  Work  for  First  Series  of  Group  Meetings 
for  1919-1920 

9:30—9:45. 

Observation  of  the  morning  exercises  by  the  teachers  in  the  group 
at  the  group  center  school.  The  teachers  at  the  group  center  school 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  do  their  best  to  make  these  morning  exercises 
the  most  interesting  and  effective  that  it  is  possible  to  make  them  in  a 
rural  school.  Encourage  the  group  center  teachers  to  make  these 
morning  exercises  models  for  all  the  schools  within  the  groups. 
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9:45—10:05. 

Observation  of  a reading  lesson  in  the  first  grade.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  an  observation  of  reading  in  the  first  grade 
should  be  conducted  at  each  group  center  meeting  for  all  the  teachers 
in  the  gi-oup  who  teach  reading  in  the  first  grade.  In  observing  the 
reading  lesson  in  the  first  grade,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  require  the 
attendance  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  group  center  school,  but  let  those 
above  primary  grades  continue  with  their  work  in  their  respective 
classrooms. 

It  will  be  well  to  let  all  the  teachers  observing  this  first  grade  read- 
ing lesson  understand  that  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  they  will  be 
given  the  opportunity,  and  will  be  expected  to  ask  the  teacher  giving 
the  demonstration  lesson  pointed  questions  which  will  enable  them  to 
grasp  more  fully  the  teacher’s  method  of  work.  Ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  may  be  sufficient  for  this  informal  conference. 

Request  this  first  grade  teacher  to  have  written  out  upon  the 
blackboard  a definite  outline  of  the  lesson  plan  she  has  followed  in 
• this  demonstration  lesson.  Have  the  visiting  first  grade  teachers  go 
over  this  outline  step  by  step  to  see  that  they  clearly  and  fully  under- 
stand it.  Lead  them  to  compare  point  by  point  their  own  method 
of  procedure  with  the  teacher’s  method  as  outlined  on  the  black- 
board and  followed  in  her  demonstration  lesson.  Suggest  to  them 
the  advisability  of  taking  down  and  carrying  home  with  them  the 
demonstration  teacher’s  outline  for  further  study  and  for  a basis  for 
their  own  growth  as  primary  teachers. 

Prior  to  one  of  the  group  meetings  recently  held  in  Guilford 
County,  the  teacher  giving  the  demonstration  lesson  in  the  primer 
sent  to  Miss  Land,  the  supervisor,  the  following  outline  she  was  to 
follow  at  the  group  meeting.  Miss  Land  had  this  typewritten  and 
gave  each  teacher  a copy  on  the  day  of  the  meeting. 

‘‘Lesson  Plan Primer. 

Work  previous  to  recitation — Building  words  with  corn.  Cut 
pictures  into  pieces,  child  puts  them  together  and  finds  words  to  match. 

Subject — Little  Tuppens. 

Aim — To  master  words  and  understand  content. 

Procedure — 

1.  Questions  and  discussion  of  story. 

2.  Write  lesson  on  board,  calling  attention  to  words. 

3.  Have  children  to  read  silently. 

4.  Have  children  to  point  out  new  words. 

5.  Study  new  words  and  whisper  to  teacher. 

6.  Have  children  to  read  orally. 

7.  Use  flash  cards  to  recognize  new  words. 

8.  All  children  open  books  and  read  orally. 

9.  Give  children  sentences  and  let  them  build  lesson  at  desk.” 
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*10:05 — 10:30.  Observation  of  the  reading  lesson  in  the  third  grade. 

Into  the  observation  of  this  lesson  bring  all  the  teachers  in  the 
group  center  school. 

In  the  few  minutes*  conference  you  hold  with  your  teachers  just 
prior  to  their  going  into  the  room  for  observation,  call  on  one  of  them 
to  read  the  study  questions  previously  sent  them  in  your  ‘^form” 
letter  in  order  that  they  may  have  clearly  fixed  in  their  minds  the 
specific  things  they  are  to  concentrate  upon  during  their  observation 
of  this  demonstration  lesson  in  reading.  Instruct  the  teachers  to  take 
full  and  accurate  notes  of  the  most  important  points  they  observe 
during  the  teaching  of  the  lesson.  Instruct  them  to  study  these 
points  carefully  that  they  may  be  prepared  at  the  afternoon  confer- 
ence to  state  accurately  the  particular  points  the  teacher  makes  that 
are  good,  and  their  own  specific  suggestions  for  strengthening  each 
part  of  the  lesson  as  they  see  it  given.  Instruct  the  teachers  to  jot 
down  in  their  note  books  the  particular  things  that  have  impressed 
them  most  during  the  day  about  the  life  and  work  of  that  group 
center  school.  For  example : 

(а)  Appearance  and  condition  of  the  school  yard  and  building. 

(б)  Management  and  discipline  of  the  school. 

(c)  The  organization  of  the  school,  the  gradation  and  classification  of  pupils. 

{d)  The  teacher’s  habit  of  assigning  definite  work  to  be  done  by  each  class 
before  beginning  with  the  class  she  has  just  called  upon  to  recite. 

(e)  The  teacher’s  method  of  conducting  her  arithmetic  classes,  whether  she 
gives  each  individual  pupil  a different  example  at  the  board,  whether 
she  gives  all  the  same  example  at  the  board,  and  her  method  of  making 
each  pupil  contribute  in  each  problem  that  is ’worked. 

(/)  School  equipment.  What  particular  things  they  have  done  during  the 
past  month  in  making  improvements  in  their  own  schoolroom  decora- 
tion. 


10:30 — 11:15.  Observation  of  other  lessons  in  this  group  center 
school. 

Encourage  each  teacher  in  this  group  center  school  to  concentrate 
her  energy  and  ability  toward  making  each  lesson  given  in  that  school 
that  day  from  10  :30  to  11 :15  the  best  it  is  possible  for  her  to  make  it. 
By  looking  over  her  daily  schedule  she  can  tell  just  what  lessons  these 
teachers  vdll  observe  that  day  from  10 :30  to  11 :15.  I w^ould  suggesi 
that  the  teachers  in  the  group  center  school  be  requested  to  so  arrange 
their  schedule  of  work  for  that  day  that  the  teachers  in  the  group  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  a demonstration  lesson  not  only  in 
reading  but  in  arithmetic,  geography  and  history.  In  a word,  the 
teachers  visiting  the  group  center  schools  have  an  opportunity  of 


♦Note. — If  some  other  subject  in  the  course  of  study  be  selected  for  intensive  study 
during  the  year,  then  substitute  that  subject  for  this  period. 
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seeing  the  representative  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  taught  with 
a good  degree  of  skill  and  efficiency.  One  or  two  teachers  in  the 
group  may  feel  the  greatest  need  for  knowing  how  to  teach  reading 
more  effectively ; some  other  teachers  in  the  group  may  feel  that  their 
greatest  weakness  lies  in  their  teaching  of  geography ; others  may  feel 
that  their  greatest  weakness  lies  in  their  teaching  of  arithmetic  and 
the  schedule  of  work  at  the  group  center  school  that  day  ought  to  be 
arranged  so  far  as  practicable  for  meeting  the  teaching  needs  of  each 
teacher. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  each  of  these  subjects  is  to  be  taken  up 
and  discussed  at  length  at  the  round-table  conference  in  the  after- 
noon. At  this  conference,  the  round-table  discussion  is  to  be  based 
almost  entirely  upon  the  observation  of  the  reading  lesson. 

11:15. 

Pupils  in  the  group  center  school  dismissed  and  the  work  of  the 
conference  begins. 

11:15 — 11:40.  Discussion  of  daily  schedule. 

Round-table  discussion  and  comparison  of  the  daily  schedules  pre- 
sented from  the  representative  schools  of  the  group.  Here  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  have  each  teacher  of  the  group  put  her  schedule  on  the  black- 
board. All  the  daily  schedules  of  the  teachers  have  been  previously 
sent  to  you.  You  have  taken  the  time  to  study  them,  to  compare 
them  for  yourself  and  have  determined  in  what  particular  each  one 
is  weak  and  in  what  particular  each  one  is  strong  and  have  noted 
down  definite  suggestions  for  strengthening  each  daily  schedule  pre- 
sented. Therefore,  at  the  meeting  you  will  have  this  part  of  their 
work  thoroughly  organized  in  your  own  mind  and  will  be  prepared  to 
conduct  a discussion  that  will  be  definite  and  constructive. 

At  the  meeting  then,  instead  of  having  each  teacher  put  her  pro- 
gram upon  the  board,  you  will  have  only  the  representative  programs 
placed  upon  the  board.  For  example ; if  there  are  three  one-teacher 
schools  in  the  group  each  with  seven  grades  of  work,  and  two  of  these 
have  forty  daily  classes  and  one  of  the  three  with  the  same  number 
of  grades,  but  who  has  so  efficiently  organized  her  school  that  she  has 
less  than  thirty  classes,  then  instead  of  having  all  three  put  their 
daily  schedules  upon  the  board,  you  would  have  only  two  put  their 
schedules  on  the  board,  the  one  with  less  than  thirty  and  the  other 
with  forty  daily  classes.  This  topic  of  organization  of  the  school  is 
an  important  one  and  should  be  thoroughly  worked  out  at  these 
group  meetings.  With  these  daily  schedules  before  them,  the  inex- 
perienced teachers  would  see  wherein  ihey  have  failed  and  wherein 
they  might  reconstruct  their  own  program  to  meet  the  best  interests 
of  their  pupils. 
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11:40 — 12:00.  Gradation  and  classification  of  pupils. 

In  some  instances  in  the  primary  grades  there  are  almost  as  many 
separate  classes  as  there  are  individual  pupils.  There  are  several 
classes  in  the  same  reading  book  with  only  a few  pages  separating  the 
work  of  each  class.  The  teacher  is  simply  wasting  time  going  from 
group  to  group  to  “hear  them  say  their  lesson.”  The  situation  is 
due  to  poor  organization  and  the  teacher  should  be  shown  how  to  re- 
classify her  pupils  and  this  inadequate  school  organization  should  also 
receive  attention  at  the  group  meetings. 

It  is  important  that  teachers  have  their  attention  called  to  the 
necessity  of  grading  and  classifying  their  pupils  with  reference  to 
their  ability  to  advance  in  the  different  subjects  they  are  studying. 
It  may  be  that  certain  pupils  in  a given  class  are  being  held  back  for 
slower  pupils  and  are  simply  marking  time,  and  are  becoming  dis- 
couraged at  the  rate  of  progress  they  are  making;  while  it  may  be 
equally  true  that  in  the  same  class  that  there  are  other  pupils  that 
are  being  carried  faster  than  their  native  ability  and  understanding 
of  that  subject  will  permit  them  to  go.  This  situation  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prevail. 

Certain  children  in  the  class  may  be  “born  long”  in  one  subject 
and  “born  short”  in  some  other  subject.  The  child  that  is  born  long 
in  a given  subject  should  not  be  held  back  with  pupils  born  short  in 
that  subject,  nor  on  the  other  hand  should  a child  born  short  in  a 
given  subject  be  taken  by  the  hair  of  his  head  as  it  were,  and  dragged 
in  the  procession  with  those  who  are  born  long  in  that  subject. 
Hence,  the  teacher’s  attention  should  be  called  to  the  importance  of 
making  a careful  study  of  the  individual  differences  of  her  pupils  in 
the  same  class.  And  it  is  important  too  that  this  study  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  should  begin  at  the  very  opening  of  the  session,  that 
each  child  may  be  guaranteed  the  greatest  amount  of  service  from  the 
session’s  work. 

12 :00 — 1 :00.  Dinner. 

Here  all  the  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  make  this  a social 
feature  of  the  meeting.  Encourage  them  to  put  their  lunches  together 
in  picnic  fashion  and  eat  together  and  have  a social  hour  instead  of 
each  one  going  off  and  eating  separately. 

1:00 — 2:00.  Round-table  discussion  of  reading  lesson  observed  in 
the  forenoon. 

2:00 — 2:30.  Round-table  discussion  of  the  reports  for  the  month, 
showing  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  respective  schools  in  get- 
ting all  the  children  on  the  actual  census  in  school  and  keeping 
them  there. 
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1.  Actual  school  census  6 to  21. 

2.  Number  actual  census  enrolled. 

3.  Number  actual  school  census  in  daily  attendance. 

4.  Percentage  of  actual  census  in  daily  attendance. 

1.  Actual  census  8 to  14. 

2.  Number  actual  census  enrolled. 

3.  Number  actual  census  in  daily  attendance. 

4.  Percentage  of  actual  census  in  daily  attendance. 

5.  Number  tardies  in  whole  school. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Meaning  of  actual  census.  1.  This  term  frequently  causes  confu- 
sion among  the  teachers.  Actual  census  does  not  here  necessarily 
mean  the  same  thing  as  the  official  census  handed  in  to  the  county 
superintendent.  By  the  actual  census,  we  mean  all  the  children  liv- 
ing in  the  district  whom  the  tax  payers  of  the  district  have  a right 
to  expect  to  be  in  that  school.  For  example,  the  tax  payers  do  not 
expect  a child  who  completed  the  seventh  grade  in  that  school  last 
session  to  be  in  that  particular  school  this  year,  if  there  be  no  grades 
higher  than  the  seventh  in  that  school,  nor  do  they  expect  a child  who, 
though  he  live  in  that  community,  but  is  attending  school  in  some 
other  community  to  be  in  attendance  also  upon  the  home  school  at 
the  same  time.  This  actual  census  basis  is  the  only  fair  basis  for 
comparing  the  efficiency  of  one  teacher  with  another  in  respect  to 
enrollment  and  percentage  of  daily  attendance. 

2.  Let  each  teacher  see  how  she  is  measuring  up  with  every  other 
teacher  in  the  group  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  in  getting  and 
keeping  in  school  all  the  children  on  the  actual  school  census. 

3.  Let  each  teacher  in  the  group  see  just  how  she  is  measuring  up 
with  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  group  from  the  standpoint 
of  securing  promptness  in  attendance  as  indicated  by  the  number  of 
tardies  or  the  lack  of  tardies. 

4.  Call  on  the  teachers  who  seem  to  be  achieving  the  most  success- 
ful results  in  getting  all  the  children  on  the  actual  census  in  school 
and  keeping  them  there,  and  in  elimination  of  tardies,  to  tell  her  plans 
for  accomplishing  these  results. 

2:30 — 2:45.  Discussion  of  monthly  reports  and  school  equipment 
and  school-room  decoration — How  secured. 

2:45 — 3:00.  Discussion  of  monthly  reports  on  community  activities. 

1.  Number  parents’  days  held  in  the  respective  schools  during  the 
last  month.  Number  present,  the  time  of  day  they  were  invited  to 
come  to  the  school,  the  day  of  the  week,  the  work  they  saw  going  on 
at  the  school,  the  exhibit  work,  etc. 
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2.  The  number  of  schools  organizing  literary  societies  within  their 
schools  during  the  past  month,  number  of  these  schools  challenging  a 
neighboring  school  to  a spelling  match,  declamation  or  debating  con- 
test during  the  month,  community  interest  manifested,  etc.  The 
number  of  schools  in  which  the  more  advanced  pupils  challenged  the 
neighborhood  to  a spelling  match  or  a debating  contest. 

3.  Number  of  these  school  communities  in  which  a Woman’s  Better- 
ment Association  has  been  organized  during  the  past  month,  what 
these  respective  associations  have  accomplished  during  the  month. 

4.  Number  of  these  school  communities  in  which  country  life  clubs 
have  been  organized  during  the  month,  the  number  belonging  to  these 
respective  clubs,  number  meetings  they  have  held  during  the  month, 
the  work  of  these  clubs  as  differentiated  from  the  school  literary 
societies,  what  particular  things  these  clubs  have  done  or  discussed  at 
these  meetings.  Call  for  a copy  of  the  program  rendered  at  these 
meetings. 

3:00 — 3:25.  A test  on  that  portion  of  the  course  of  study  assigned 
for  that  particular  meeting. 

It  is  needless  to  urge  the  importance  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  teachers 
know  the  books  to  be  used  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  each 
subject  in  any  given  grade  before  promoting  their  children  from  that 
grade.  And  they  should  have  this  definite  knowledge  of  the  course 
of  study  as  far  as  possible  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session’s  work. 
The  test  may  be  written  or  it  may  be  oral,  but  it  should  be  required 
on  a certain  definite  portion  of  the  course  assigned  previous  to  that 
particular  meeting. 

3 :25 — 3 :45.  Round-table  discussion  of  reading  circle  work  pre- 
viously assigned  for  that  ' meeting. 

The  Reading  Circle  work  should  be  made  to  bear  as  directly  and  as 
vitally  as  possible  upon  the  teacher’s  immediate  professional  needs  in 
the  school  room.  For  exemple,  if  reading  is  the  subject  you  concen- 
trate upon  at  your  group  meeting,  it  has  been  found  helpful  to  con- 
centrate upon  McMurry’s  Special  Method  in  Reading;  or  Klapper’s 
Teaching  Children  To  Read.  Assign  to  the  teachers  previous  to  the 
group  meeting,  that  portion  of  this  book  that  bears  most  directly  on 
the  reading  lesson  they  observe.  The  value  of  this  correlation  of 
Reading  Circle  work  with  the  daily  needs  of  the  teacher  in  her  class- 
room work  is  self-evident.  On  the  other  hand  if  language  in  the 
elementary  grades  is  the  subject  to  be  concentrated  upon  during  the 
.year  at  group  meetings,  and  Sheridan’s  is  the  one  selected  for  refer- 
ence, then  this  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  and  definite 
portions  should  be  assigned  from  this  book  to  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  demonstration  work  to  be  given  at  the  group  center  school. 
If  no  particular  subject  in  the  course  of  study  is  selected  for  inten- 
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sive  study  during  the  year,  then  it  will  be  best  to  devote  this  period  to 
a careful  study  of  the  regular  Reading  Circle  book  adopted  for  the 
year. 

3:45—4:00. 

The  last  period  should  be  spent  in  round-table  conference,  calling 
upon  the  individual  teachers  to  tell  the  things  that  have  impressed 
them  most  about  the  life  of  the  group  center  school. 

Encourage  the  school  committeemen  to  attend  these  meetings. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  school  commit- 
teemen present  from  the  various  schools  belonging  to  the  group  center 
school.  Encourage  them  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  dif- 
ferent topics  under  discussion.  They  have  manifested  an  active 
interest  in  these  meetings.  They  have  become  strong  and  loyal  in 
their  support  of  the  group  teacher  plan.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  a portion  of  the  time  at  the  school  group  meeting  should  be  set 
apart  for  a round-table  discussion  of  the  school  committeemen  on 
topics  bearing  most  directly  upon  their  part  as  school  committeemen 
in  making  the  schools  which  they  represent,  growing  schools.  It  may 
be  practicable  for  the  committeemen  to  spend  the  last  half  of  the  day. 

To  sum  up : 1.  The  group  plan  or  policy  of  visiting  schools  fol- 

lowed by  the  group  teachers’  meeting  which  is  a logical  part  of  it, 
meets  the  demands  of  a rational,  progressive,  and  effective  policy  in 
visiting  schools  and  supervising  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

2.  Having  the  teachers  meet  on  a school  day,  with  the  group  center 
school  at  its  regular  work,  the  visiting  teachers,  the  weak  as  well  as 
the  strong,  have  ample  opportunity  to  study  good  teaching  at  first 
hand,  instead  of  having  to  listen  to  lectures  or  to  the  reading  of  papers 
on  how  good  teaching  might  be  done. 

3.  Since  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  group  ranges  from  ten  to 
twenty-five,  active  interest  and  wholesome  rivalry  are  promoted. 
It  now  becomes  entirely  practicable  to  call  on  each  individual  teacher 
present  to  make  her  contribution  to  the  meeting,  to  present  her  own 
method  of  work,  or  to  state  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  success. 

4.  Each  teacher,  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  is  not  only  enabled 
to  profit  in  a general  way  by  the  experiences  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  in  the  group,  but  is  enabled  to  learn  just  where  she  is  doing 
comparatively  well,  and  how  she  may  do  better,  is  also  enabled  to 
learn  just  where  she  is  failing,  and  learn  from  the  best  experiences, 
suggestions  and  plans  of  her  associates  just  how  she  may  win  success. 

5.  In  the  conference  based  upon  the  teaching  observed  in  this 
demonstration  school,  the  teachers,  the  weak,  and  the  strong,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  supervisor  are  led  to  organize  and  to  formulate 
on  the  blackboard  the  best  methods  employed  by  the  deijionstration 
teachers  and  shown  how  to  make  a practical  application  of  them  to 
their  own  classroom  needs. 
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6.  In  seeing  one  of  her  own  co-laborers  do  good  teaching,  even  the 
weakest  teacher  in  the  group  may  return  to  her  own  school  with  her 
self  confidence  increased,  her  desire  to  do  better  work  intensified  and 
her  will  to  succeed  strengthened. 

7.  Intensive  study  of  a professional  book  now  becomes  practicable. 
Some  one  important  subject  in  the  course  of  study  is  selected  for 
intensive  study  for  the  year.  The  best  professional  book  bearing 
upon  this  subject  is  selected  as  the  Eeading  Circle  book  for  the  year. 
Prior  to  each  group  meeting  the  supervisor  assigns  a lesson  in  this 
book  to  the  teachers.  On  the  day  of  the  group  meeting  all  the  teachers 
present  have  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  teaching  of  this 
particular  subject  that  is  being  concentrated  upon,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  outlined  in  this  special  Reading  Circle  book;  in 
the  afternoon  a^  round-table  discussion  is  conducted  on  the  lesson 
previously  assigned  in  this  Reading  Circle  book,  and  the  visiting 
teachers  are  led  to  see  how  the  demonstration  teaching  observed  in 
the  forenoon  was  a practical  application  'of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  the  Reading  Circle  book.  In  this  way  the  super- 
visor provides  for  the  teacher  two  genuine  motives  for  the  mastery 
of  this  professional  book;  to  master  the  particular  subject  in  the 
course  of  study,  and  to  gain  professional  credit  on  their  certificates. 

8.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  teachers  in  the  group,  the  timid, 
and  the  weak  teacher  is  discovered,  given  self-confidence  and  brought 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  meeting. 

9.  The  indifferent  and  careless  teacher  is  also  discovered.  She 
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finds  in  this  small  group  that  she  is  unable  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  her  continual  failure  to  measure  up  with  her  associates  in  the  work 
and  is  therefore  spurred  to  better  work  or  to  change  her  calling. 

10.  Instead  of  meeting  for  two  hours  only  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  county-wide  meetings,  the  group  meeting  is  in  session  for  prac- 
tically the  full  school  day,  meeting  at  9 :30  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinuing until  four  o ’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

11.  This  plan  promotes  the  teaching  efficiency  and  skill,  not  of  on^^ 
class  only,  but  of  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  county. 

12.  Since  this  successful  demonstration  school  quite  naturally 
attracts  the  attention  and  challenges  the  thought  of  the  visiting 
teacher,  and  also  the  attention  and  thought  of  committeemen  and 
patrons  living  in  the  small  communities  within  the  group  to  a large 
and  efficient  school  this  group  plan  of  visiting  and  supervising  indi- 
vidual schools,  including,  as  a logical  part  of  it,  the  development  of 
demonstration  schools  and  the  group  teachers’  meeting  is  not  only 
an  effective  plan  for  meeting  the  needs  of  individual  teachers,  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  but  is  also  an  effective  plan  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  sentiment  for  a wider  and  a more  effective  type  of  con- 
solidation. • 
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It  may  seem  to  you  wise  not  to  begin  your  first  series  of  group 
meetings  before  the  fifth  week  of  school.  This  first  month  will  afford 
the  teacher  time  both  to  establish  her  relation  to  her  school  and  to  her 
community.  She  will  have  had  time  to  see  just  what  practical  prob- 
lems are  standing  between  her  and  success.  She  will  begin  to  feel 
keenly  the  need  of  your  help  as  supervisor  and  also  a need  for  a con- 
ference with  her  co-laborers  at  the  group  meeting,  who  are  attacking 
the  same  problems  as  herself.  This  first  four  weeks  of  the  school  will 
make  it  practicable  for  you  to  spend  from  three  to  four  days  con- 
secutively in  each  group  center  school,  will  enable  you  to  form  an 
intelligent  notion  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  each  of  these 
schools  and  the  immediate  and  vital  needs  of  the  teachers  that  must 
be  met,  if  these  schools  and  these  teachers  are  to  be  in  reality  demon- 
stration schools  and  demonstration  teachers. 

And  this  first  four  weeks  will  also  enable  you  to  visit  some  of  the 
smaller  schools  within  each  group  and  to  form  at  first  hand  an  intel- 
ligent notion  of  their  most  immediate  needs.  Consequently,  during 
the  fifth  week,  you  will  be  ready  to  begin  your  first  series  of  group 
meetings  and  as  a result  of  your  visitation  to,  and  careful  study  of 
the  needs  of  the  teachers,  you  will  be  enabled  to  provide  a program 
of  work  based  on  their  actual  needs. 

The  first  month,  then,  can  well  be  given  over  entirely  to  school 
wisitation  and  work  with  the  teacher  in  her  schools. 
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CHAPTER  III 


What  the  Supervisor  Looks  For  on  Her  School 
Visitation 


Main  points  in  the  chapter : 

1 Condition  of  school  grounds. 

2.  Appearance  of  school  grounds. 

3.  Play  ground  equipment. 

J/..  Water  supply. 

5.  Conditions  in  schoolroom. 

6.  Appearance  of  schoolroom. 

7.  Equipment  of  schoolroom. 

8.  School  library. 

9.  Personality  of  teacher. 

10.  Attitude  of  teacher  toward  her  worh. 

11.  Discipline  and  class-management. 

12.  Attitude  of  teacherdoward  her  pupils. 

13.  Organization  of  the  school. 

Ilf..  Literary  societies  in  the  school. 

15.  Attitude  of  teacher  toward  the  community. 

Condition  of  school  grounds.  Is  the  school  yard  well  drained?  Are 
sanitary  closets  provided  for  both  sexes?  What  is  their  condition? 
What  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher,  and  to  the  commit- 
teemen for  the  improvement  of  these  conditions? 

Water  supply.  What  is  the  source  of  this  supply?  Is  it  sanitary? 
Are  the  provisions  for  drinking  adequate  ? What  suggestions  have  you 
for  the  teacher  and  committeemen? 

Appearance  of  school  grounds.  Is  the  school  ground  littered  wdth 
waste  paper?  Is  there  a nice  walk  leading  to  the  front  door?  Are 
there  any  flower  beds  in  the  front  yard  ? Is  the  yard  set  with  attrac- 
tive hedges?  Are  the  shade  trees  adequate?  Is  the  school  yard  the 
most  attractive  yard  in  the  community?  What  suggestions  have  you 
for  the  teachers,  pupils  and  committeemen  to  make  it  such? 

Play  ground  equipment.  Is  there  ample  play  ground  for  the  hoys 
and  girls  ? Is  there  ample  play  ground  equipment  for  both  sexes  ? Is 
there  a baseball  diamond  for  the  boys,  a basket  or  volley  ball  or  tennis 
court  for  the  girls?  Is  there  other  play  ground  equipment  for  the 
physical  recreation  of  the  pupils?  What  plans  have  you  to  suggest 
to  teachers,  pupils  and  committeemen  whereby  ample  play  ground 
equipment  may  be  provided  for  these  pupils? 
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Conditions  in  school  room.  Heating  and  ventilation.  Is  there  a ther- 
mometer in  the  school  room?  What  temperature  is  it  registering? 
Is  this  too  high  or  too  low  ? Is  the  stove  so  placed  as  to  provide  for  an 
equal  distribution  of  heat?  Is  there  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air? 
What  change  are  you  going  to  suggest  for  remedying  this  situation  ? 

Appearance  of  school  room.  Are  the  walls  free  from  dust,  dirt, 
spider  webs,  scribbling,  etc.  ? Are  the  window  panes  clear  ? What  are 
the  conditions  around  the  stove?  Are  wood,  ashes,  waste  paper,  meat, 
skins,  etc.,  thrown  into  this  sand  box  that  surrounds  the  stove?  Is 
waste  paper  scattered  on  the  floor  and  on  the  tops  of  the  pupils  ’ desks  ? 
Is  the  school  room  floor  kept  properly  oiled  ? Are  there  gaudy  pictures 
and  advertisements  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  school  room  instead  of 
choice  pictures  in  the  world  of  art  ? Does  the  teacher  have  flowers 
growing  in  window  boxes  ? Is  her  own  desk  a a model  of  neatness  and 
attractiveness?  What  practical  suggestions  are  you  going  to  make 
to  the  teacher  for  the  improvement  of  this  situation  ? 

Equipment  of  school  room,  (a)  Modern  seats.  Is  the  school  room 
adequately  equipped  with  comfortable  and  modern  seats? 

(b)  Modern  blackboards.  Is  there  an  adequate  supply  of  modem 
blackboards,  or  is  the  blackboard  simply  a painted  place  on  the  wall? 
Is  the  blackboard  made  of  two  or  three  planks  painted  and  nailed  to- 
gether ? 

(c)  Maps.  Is  there  an  ample  supply  of  wall  maps — map  of  the 
county,  of  the  State,  of  the  United  States,  of  America,  an  up-to-date 
map  of  Europe,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  different  continents  ? 

(d)  Globe.  Is  the  school  supplied  with  a globe? 

(e)  Dictionary.  Has  the  school  a Standard  Dictionary? 

(f)  School  register.  Is  this  being  neatly  and  accurately  kept  as  re- 
quired by  the  Public  School  Law  ? How  many  children  who  should  be 
in  that  school  are  not  there  today  ? What  per  cent  of  the  actual  school 
census  is  in  daily  attendance?  What  effort  is  the  teacher  making  to 
secure  the  daily  attendance  of  all  the  pupils  who  should  be  in  that 
school?  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  to  her  for  improving 
the  attendance  ? Does  the  register  show  that  the  pupils  are  prompt  in 
their  attendance  ? What  effort  is  the  teacher  making  to  break  up  the 
habit  of  tardiness?  What  plans  have  you  to  suggest?  Are  there  any 
defective  children  in  that  school?  What  suggestions  are  you  making 
to  the  teacher  whereby  they  may  be  properly  provided  for  ? 

(g)  School  library.  Is  this  school  provided  with  an  adequate  school 
library  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  all  the  grades  in  this 
school  ? What  is  the  condition  of  the  bookcase  ? What  is  the  condition 
of  the  books?  Is  the  teacher  on  intimate  terms  with  this  library  or 
is  it  an  unexplored  region  to  her?  What  use  is  she  making  of  it? 
How  is  she  correlating  this  library  with  her  work  in  history,  geography, 
and  agriculture?  What  definite  suggestions  are  you  making  to  her 
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whereby  this  may  be  done?  How  is  she  correlating  this  library  with 
the  childrens’  Reading  Circle  work?  AYhat  definite  suggestions  are 
you  making  to  her  whereby  this  may  effectively  be  done  ? 

How  is  the  teacher  using  the  library  in  preparing  suitable  programs 
for  the  different  grades  for  the  different  holidays  observed  during  the 
school  term  ? How  does  the  outline  in  history  for  the  primary  grades 
as  given  in  the  State  course  of  study  suggest  that  this  may  be  used  ? 

How  is  the  teacher  using  this  library  to  develop  in  her  pupils  in- 
dividually the  reading  habit,  and  a discriminating  taste  and  judgment 
in  reading  ? What  definite  suggestions  are  you  making  to  her  whereby 
the  school  library  may  be  systematically  used  for  the  development  of 
this  reading  habit  and  for  the  training  of  this  discriminating  taste 
and  judgment  in  reading?  When  a pupil  finishes  one  of  the  interest- 
ing story  books  is  he  being  encouraged  to  tell  at  the  morning  exer- 
cises or  as  a part  of  the  Literarj^  Society  program,  at  least  a part  of 
this  story,  or  the  things  he  likes  most  about  this  particular  hook  in 
order  that  the  other  pupils  may  become  interested  in  reading  books 
of  this  sort  ? Why  should  not  this  he  done  from  time  to  time  ? 

What  per  cent  of  the  children  in  this  school  are  reading  the  books 
in  this  library?  What  does  the  teacher’s  record  show? 

What  use  is  being  made  of  this  library  during  the  long  vacation? 
Is  it  simply  kept  locked  up  in  the  school  house  or  taken  over  to  the 
home  of  one  of  the  committeemen?  Is  it  not  exceedingly  important 
that  this  library  should  he  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  both 
by  the  pupils  and  the  community  during  this  long  vacation  period? 
Yliat  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  whereby  this  may  be 
done?  Is  one  of  the  larger  boys  or  girls  just  before  the  schools  close 
appointed  as  librarian  during  vacation,  and  is  it  kno^^^l  by  all  the 
children  in  the  community  as  well  as  by  their  parents,  that  this 
librarian  will  he  at  the  school  house  at  a certain  hour  on  a certain 
day  each  week  to  give  out  to  the  children  or  their  parents  the  books 
they  desire,  and  to  receive  back  the  books  they  have  finished  at  that 
time? 

Personality  of  teacher.  Has  she  a strong  and  pleasing  personality  ? 
Has  she  a well  modulated  voice?  Does  she  possess  self-control,  poise, 
firmness,  and  patience,  mingled  with  kindness,  gentleness  and  tactful- 
ness? Does  she  possess  animation,  enthusiasm  and  physical  'vfigor? 
Is  her  appearance  neat,  tidy  and  attractive? 

Attitude  of  teacher  toward  her  work.  (1)  Self-satisfied  type.  Does 
she  belong  to  the  self-satisfied  type?  Is  she  content  to  be  simply  a 
“book  holder,’’  a mere  “hearer  of  lessons”  instead  of  a real  teacher  of 
children  ? Does  she  seem  satisfied  with  what  she  already  knows  about 
the  underlying  principles  of  teaching  and  with  the  slight  degree  of 
teaching  skill  she  has  attained  ? What  educational  journals  or  period!- 
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cals  is  she  taking^  Is  she  a listless  spectator  at  the  teachers’  meet- 
ings ? Is  her  work  in  the  Teachers  Reading  Circle  a wearisome  grind 
to  her?  Does  she  attend  a summer  school  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law  ? Does  she  have  the  native  abil- 
ity and  scholarship,  the  desire  and  the  will  to  grow  into  a really  effi- 
cient teacher? 

(2)  The  growing  type.  Does  she  possess  the  qualities  essential  in 
the  making  of  a growing  teacher?  Does  she  seem  to  have  the  “pas- 
sion” for  teaching,  the  genuine  incentive  to  make  scholars  of  those 
whom  she  teaches?  Does  she  possess  an  open  and  inquiring  mind,  a 
“sympathetic  and  constructive  imagination”  and  “buoyant  enthusi- 
asm ? ’ ’ Does  she  possess  initiative,  and  ample  knowledge  and  a many- 
sided  interest? 

Discipline  and  class-management.  Are  the  pupils  constantly  retir- 
ing from  the  room  between  recess  periods?  Does  the  teacher  require 
pupils  to  rise  and  march  out  quietly  at  recess  periods?  Should  not 
' this  be  required?  Are  the  pupils  allowed  to  run  back  and  forth  into 
the  school  building  during  recess  periods?  Should  this  be  permitted^ 
Does  the  teacher  keep  pupils  in  at  recess  for  misconduct  or  missed 
lessons  ? Should  this  practice  be  permitted  ? Does  the  teacher  remain 
in  the  school  building  at  recess  periods  when  the  weather  permits  the 
pupils  to  be  cut  on  the  playground?  Is  not  the  place  of  the  teacher 
at  recess  periods  out  on  the  yard  with  her  pupils,  encouraging  them 
in  their  plays  and  games  of  various  sorts?  During  the  recitation 
period,  does  the  teacher  permit  her  work  to  be  interrupted  by  pupils 
from  various  parts  of  the  room,  with  words  to  pronounce  or  with 
questions  to  ask?  What  suggestions  are  you  going  to  make  to  the 
teacher  for  breaking  her  pupils  from  this  practice  ? 

Before  calling  up  a class  to  recite,  does  the  teacher  see  to  it  that 
all  the  pupils  at  their  seats  are  busily  engaged  in  work  that  is  inter- 
esting and  worth  while  to  them,  or  does  she  lose  sight  of  all  the  pupils 
in  the  room  except  those  on  recitation,  thereby  leaving  those  not  in 
class  to  whisper,  eat  peanuts,  draw  her  picture,  or  to  engage  in  spit- 
ball  throwing  contests?  What  practical  suggestions  are  you  making 
to  this  teacher  in  private  conference,  whereby  this  situation  may  be 
changed  without  delay? 

(d)  Attitude  of  teacher  toward  her  pupils.  Is  the  teacher’s  discip- 
line’ largely  of  the  driving,  coercive  type  ? Is  she  given  to  grumbling, 
scolding,  fault  finding  and  nagging?  Is  the  lax  today  and  rigid  to- 
morrow, so  that  she  sets  no  standard  by  which  the  pupils  may  ration- 
ally judge  their  own  conduct?  Is  she  impatient  and  sarcastic?  Or 
does  her  poise,  self  control,  patience,  initiative,  and  tactfulness  inspire 
confidence  in  her  pupils,  causing  them  gladly  to  follow  wherever 
she  leads?  If  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  be  of  the  former  type,  what 
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tactful  suggestions  are  you  going  to  make  in  your  private  conference 
whereby  this  unfortunate  attitude  may  be  changed? 

(e)  Attitude  of  pupils  toward  the  teacher.  Are  the  pupils  orderly 
and  well  behaved?  Are  they  all  engaged  in  work  which  to  them 
seems  worth  while?  Do  they  seem  to  be  developing  the  power  and 
habit  of  self  control  and  of  self  direction  under  the  leadership  of  the 
teacher?  When  the  teacher  is  called  out  of  the  room,  do  they  seem 
to  take  pride  in  preserving  order  during  her  absence  ? Do  the  pupils 
seem  to  have  entire  confidence  in  the  teacher’s  sense  of  justice  and 
impartiality?  Does  the  atmosphere  of  refinement  pervade  the  school? 
Does  the  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation  bind  teacher  and  pupil  ? Does  a 
wholesome,  buoyant  and  joyous  school  spirit  characterize  the  work 
and  life  of  this  school  ? If  the  proper  attitude  of  pupils  toward  their 
teacher  does  not  exist,  what  particular  causes  have  you  observed  that 
account  for  it?  What  particular  suggestions  are  you  making  to  this 
teacher  in  your  private  conference  with  her,  whereby  the  proper  atti- 
tude between  herself  and  her  pupils  may  be  promoted? 

Organization  of  the  school.  Does  the  teacher  have  the  daily  schedule 
of  work  posted  so  that  the  pupils  know  when  their  time  comes  to 
recite?  How  many  daily  classes  does  her  schedule  call  for?  Is  this 
number  too  large?  How  many  should  she  have?  Does  the  schedule 
show  a proper  distribution  of  time  among  the  various  classes  in  the 
school?  What  practical  suggestions  are  you  going  to  make  in  arrang- 
ing a proper  schedule  for  this  school? 

Gradation  and  classification  of  pupils.  How  many  different  grades 
of  work  in  this  school?  How  do  you  ascertain  this  fact?  Is  this 
number  too  large  for  this  particular  school  ? How  many  different 
grades  of  work  should  be  in  this  school  ? Is  the  teacher  following  the 
State  course  of  study?  Are  the  pupils  in  each  grade  represented, 
studying  the  book  they  should  be  studying  in  that  grade  and  studying 
the  particular  phase  of  that  subject  they  should  be  studying?  How 
do  you  ascertain  these  facts  ? Do  you  ask  the  pupils  representing  the 
different  grades  what  reading  book  they  are  using,  or  what  topic  in 
arithmetic  they  are  now  at  work  on,  and  so  on  through  the  different 
books  and  different  subjects  in  each  grade?  Has  the  teacher  a larger 
number  of  different  classes  in  this  school  than  she  should  have  ? How 
many  different  classes  has  she  in  the  first  and  second  readers?  Is  this 
number  necessary?  How  many  different  classes  has  she  in  the 'first 
book  in  spelling?  Is  this  number  necessary?  What  combination  of 
classes  in  reading,  in  spelling,  arithmetic  or  geography  are  you  going 
to  suggest  whereby  this  school  may  be  better  organized  and  time  saved 
to  the  pupils?  What  combination  of  recitations  is  it  practicable  for 
the  teacher  to  make,  that  the  successful  organization  of  this  school 
may  be  still  further  promoted  and  time  saved  to  the  pupils  ? To  what 
extent  is  alternation  of  subjects  practicable  in  this  school?  What 
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suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  whereby  this  may  be  suc- 
cessfully done? 

Are  the  individual  pupils  in  this  school  graded  and  classified  with 
reference  to  their  native  ability  to  advance  in  this  particular  subject? 
For  example,  is  Johnnie  being  required  to  remain  in  the  third  grade 
arithmetic  class  when  he  should  be  in  the  fourth  grade?  Or  is  May 
being  dragged  along  in  the  fourth  grade  arithmetic  when  she  is  able 
to  do  third  grade  arithmetic  only?  What  practical  suggestion  have 
you  for  the  teacher  for  the  proper  gradation  of  these  exceptional 
individual  pupils. 

Literary  societies  in  the  school.  Are  all  the  pupils  in  this  school 
organized  into  school  literary  societies  ? Or  is  the  literary  society  for 
those  only  who  are  in  the  most  advanced  grades?  Why  should  this 
be  so?  Are  the  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  organized  into  their 
own  literary  society  with  officers  of  their  own  selection?  Are  they 
thrown  upon  their  own  initiative  in  providing  and  carrying  out  their 
own  program  with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  their  teacher?  Do 
these  children  have  their  regular  Friday  afternoon  exercises,  spell- 
ing matches,  contests  in  reading,  story  telling,  singing  and  games, 
etc  ? Why  should  they  not  ? What  definite  suggestions  are  you  mak- 
ing to  the  teachers  whereby  such  a society  may  be  organized  for  them  ? 

Are  the  pupils  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  in  this 
school  organized  into  similar  societies  ? Why  ^ not  ? What  definite 
suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  whereby  they  may  be 
organized  into  such  societies? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  society  work  of  the  most  advanced  pupils 
in  this  school?  Are  these  society  meetings  held  regularly  throughout 
the  school  term  ? To  what  extent  is  this  society  work  being  correlated 
with  their  regular  class  work  in  literature  and  history  ? What  definite 
suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  as  to  how  this  can  effectively 
be  done? 

To  what  extent  is  this  literary  society  work  being  correlated  with 
the  vital  community  needs  and  problems,  e.g.  consolidation  of  schools, 
and  the  public  transportation  of  pupils,  local  tax,  better  methods  of 
farming,  better  methods  of  marketing,  the  natural  and  human  re- 
sources in  the  community  for  a happy  and  an  efficient  life,  the  prob- 
lem of  community  health,  etc?  What  definite  suggestions  are  you 
making  to  the  teacher  whereby  this  society  may  deal  with  the  live 
and  vital  needs  and  problems  common  in  the  life  of  that  community? 
To  what  extent  is  this  society  work  being  correlated  with  the  live  and 
vital  problems  now  common  to  the  State,  or  the  current  problems  now 
challenging  the  serious  concern  of  the  nation  as  a whole? 

What  definite  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  whereby 
this  literary  society  may  concern  itself  with  things  most  worth  while 
in  the  life  of  the  community,  the  State  and  the  Nation? 
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How  frequently  are  the  exercises  in  these  societies  opened  to  the 
public?  To  what  extent  are  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  and  debates  of 
these  advanced  pupils?  Do  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  this  school 
ever  challenge  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  community  to  an  old- 
time  spelling  match  ? 

Do  these  pupils  ever  challenge  the  men  and  the  women  to  debate 
on  some  of  the  live  questions  the  community  as  a whole  is  concerned 
about?  Why  should  they  not?  Would  this  not  serve  to  tie  in  a 
practical  and  effective  way  the  interests  of  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity ? What  definite  aid  are  you  giving  the  teacher  whereby  these 
community  spelling  matches  and  debates  may  be  adequately  provided 
for? 

(i)  Attitude  of  teacher  toward  the  community.  Does  the  teacher 
have  the  right  attitude  toward  the  community  in  which  she  is  teach- 
ing? Has  she  the  spirit  of  community  service?  Is  she  bringing  the 
school  and  the  home,  the  school  and  the  community  more  and  more 
into  oneness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  effort  in  their  support  of  the 
school  and  in  the  proper  education  of  their  children?  Is  she  having 
parents’  days  in  the  school  at  regular  intervals  during  the  school 
term,  and  have  the  parents  come  out  and  observe  the  actual  class- 
room work  of  their  pupils?  Is  she  a leader  in  the  Women’s  Better- 
ment Association ; and  is  she  directing  their  efforts  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  specific  purposes  in  the  beautification  of  school  grounds 
and  school  room?  Is  she  taking  an  active  part  in  Sunday  School  or 
Church  work  in  the  community,  or  does  she  hasten  back  to  town  to 
spend  each  week-end?  Is  she  endeavoring  to  make  her  school  a real 
community  center  in  the  life  of  the  people  by  organizing  and 
conducting  spelling  matches  and  debates  between  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  the  school  and  the  men  and  the  women  in  the  com- 
munity; through  the  organization  of  school  music  clubs  comprised  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the  school  and  the  men  and  the  women 
in  the  community,  who  can  sing  or  perform  on  any  musical  instru- 
ment; through  the  organization  of  Country  Life  Clubs  for  the  men 
and  the  women  in  the  community  and  aiding  them  in  working  out 
programs  suitable  for  the  occasion?  Does  the  teacher  take  an  active 
part  in  movements  to  give  the  pupils  a longer  school  term,  a larger 
number  of  teachers  and  a larger  and  more  efficient  school  through 
the  voting  of  local  tax  and  the  consolidation  of  schools?  Does  she 
take  a sympathetic  interest  in  all  worthy  movements  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  improvement  of  the  educational,  social  and  moral 
worth  of  that  community?  Or  is  the  teacher  lacking  in  community 
spirit,  feeling  that  her  sole  mission  out  there  is  to  teach  the  three  R’s 
to  those  pupils  who  care  to  come? 
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In  the  teacher’s  attitude  toward  the  community,  wherein  lie  her 
weakest  points?  What  practical  suggestions  are  you  going  to  make 
to  her  that  will  enable  her  to  make  strong  these  weak  points? 
Wherein  lie  her  strong  points  which  you  will  he  sure  to  commend? 


CHAPTER  IV 


Observing  the  Teacher  s Method  of  Teaching  and 
Making  Suggestions  for  Improving  It 

Main  points  in  the  chapter : 

1.  Observing  the  teacher  s method  of  procedure  in  beginning  the  reci- 
tation. 

2.  Oserving  the  teacher’s  method  in  the  Inductive,  the  Drill,  the  Re- 
view and  the  lesson  for  Appreciation,  and  making  suggestions  for  ivv- 
proving  it. 

3.  A type  lesson  for  Appreciation  presented. 

Jf.  Essential  steps  iiwolved  in  teaching  a lesson  for  Appreciation. 

Observing  the  teacher’s  method  of  procedure  in  beginning  the  reci- 
tation. Does  the  teacher  see  that  all  the  pupils  at  their  seats  are 
busily  engaged  in  work  that  is  worth  while  before  beginning  the 
recitation?  Does  the  teacher  secure  the  attention  of  every  pupil  in 
the  class  before  beginning  the  lesson?  Is  this  important?  Why? 
Does  the  teacher  use  the  pupil’s  text  book  in  conducting  the  recita- 
tion? Or,  does  she  own  the  text  book  she  teaches?  WTiich  should 
she  do? 

In  teaching,  the  following  rather  clearly  defined  lesson  types  are 
recognized,  viz. : The  Inductive,  the  Drill,  the  Review  and  the  Lesson 
for  Appreciation. 

(1)  The  inductive  lesson.  The  inductive'  or  development  lesson 
follows  in  the  main  the  Five  Formal  Steps:  Preparation,  Presenta- 

tion, Comparison,  Generalization  and  Application. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  inductive  lesson  is  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  discover  and  to  use  effectively  a general  truth,  principle,  rule  or 
definition.  Is  the  teacher ’s  lesson  of  this  type  ? 

(a)  Preparation.  By  this  step  is  meant  the  preparation  the 
teacher  through  wise  direction  leads  her  pupils  to  make  for  the  mas- 
ter}" of  the  lesson. 

Is  the  teacher  plunging  at  once  into  the  facts  of  this  new  lesson,  or 
is  she  adequately  preparing  the  minds  of  her  pupils  for  it? 

Is  she  leading  her  pupils  to  recall  that  part  of  their  past  experience 
most  essential  for  their  successful  grasp  of  the  new  lesson?  Wkat 
past  experience  have  they  which  the  teacher  should  call  up  ? 

Is  she  leading  her  pupils  to  make  the  vital  connection  between  this 
new  lesson  and  their  previous  lessons  in  this  subject?  What  sug- 
gestions are  you  making  to  her  for  the  promotion  of  this  relationship 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils? 
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Is  she  arousing  the  interest  of  these  pupils  in  this  new  lesson 
through  pointed  questioning?  What  questions  should  she  ask  here  to 
arouse  this  interest? 

Is  she  having  the  pupils  recall  the  aim  set  up  or  the  problem  pro- 
posed in  the  assignment  of  this  lesson?  What  is  the  aim  or  problem 
the  teacher  is  proposing  for  this  particular  lesson  ? Does  this  simply 
embody  a particular  fact  which  may  be  found  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  lesson,  or  does  it  embody  a central  truth,  principle,  rule  or 
definition,  which  she  is  undertaking  to  lead  her  pupils  to  discover 
and  to  use  ? 

Does  this  lesson  aim  or  problem  proposed  grow  out  of  the  pupil’s 
experience  and  interest?  Is  the  teacher  making  it  vital  to  him? 
Does  he  feel  that  its  solution  will  satisfy  his  own  sense  of  need  and  is 
his  reflective  thinking  therefore  challenged? 

Is  the  teacher’s  statement  of  the  aim  definite  and  specific  or  is  it 
too  general  or  hazy  ? 

What  are  you  suggesting  to  the  teacher  in  your  private  conference 
with  her  as  the  adequate  aim  for  this  particular  lesson  ? How  are  you 
suggesting  to  her  that  this  be  stated  so  as  to  challenge  the  interest 
and  reflective  thinking  of  the  pupil? 

In  this  step  of  preparation  for  this  particular  lesson,  what  are  the 
particular  strong  points  that  you  will  call  the  teacher’s  attention  to? 
What  are  the  particular  weak  points  that  you  will  help  her  to 
strengthen  ? 

(b)  Presentation.  As  a general  statement,  in  this  second  step  in 
the  learning  process,  the  pupil  learns  the  individual  facts  of  the  new 
lesson.  In  this  step  who  is  doing  most  of  the  talking,  the  teacher  or 
the  pupil?  Is  the  teacher  simply  telling  them  all  the  important  facts 
which  they  could  easily  discover  for  themselves  under  wise  leader- 
ship ? 

Is  she  using  this  step  simply  to  test  the  pupils  ’ memory  of  the  facts 
as  they  learned  them  at  their  seats  or  at  home  ? Or  is  she  by  skillful 
questioning  leading  them  to  see  these  same  facts  in  a new  light,  cor- 
recting any  erroneous  ideas  they  may  have  formed,  thereby  broaden- 
ing and  extending  their  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  lesson? 

Is  she  supplementing  the  facts  in  this  lesson  with  facts  from  out- 
side sources?  Is  she  having  pupils  to  supplement  the  facts  in  this 
particular  lesson  with  relevant  facts  learned  from  other  text  books  on 
this  subject? 

Is  she  by  skillful  questioning  leading  the  pupils  to  suggest  the  final 
solution  to  the  question  proposed  at  the  beginning,  thereby  leading 
them  to  feel  the  need  for  further  study,  for  further  facts  before  they 
can  verify  their  conclusion? 

Is  the  teacher  in  this  step  challenging  the  initiative  and  self 
activity  of  her  pupils? 
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In  this  step  of  the  teacher’s  work  what  are  the  particular  points 
that  are  strong  and  which  you  will  commend  her  for?  What  are  the 
particular  points  that  are  weak  and  which  are  you  going  to  aid  her  in 
strengthening?  What  are  the  important  things  the  teacher  should  do 
in  this  step  but  does  not  do? 

(c)  Comparison  and  abstraction.  As  a general  statement,  the 
pupils  in  this  step  are  led  to  go  back  over  the  facts  gotten  in  the  pre- 
vious step  to  compare,  lo  weigh,  to  decide  upon  those  that  are  most 
important  and  to  find  in  them  the  element  that  is  common  and  essen- 
tial. In  a w^ord  it  is  to  find  the  central  truth,  definition,  rule  or  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  these  common  and  essential  facts.  This  step  of 
comparison  and  finding  the  common  and  vital  element  in  all  the  im- 
portant facts  is  simply  the  first  stage  in  generalization.  Is  the 
teacher  closing  this  recitation  after  having  simply  tested  the  pupils’ 
memory  of  the  individual  facts  in  the  lesson? 

Is  she  leaving  all  the  facts  in  this  lesson  on  a dead  level,  one  fact 
being  just  as  important  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  any  other  fact 
in  the  lesson?  Is  she  leaving  these  facts  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils 
simply  as  isolated,  unrelated  and  meaningless  atoms  of  knowledge? 
Or,  is  she  by  skillful  questioning  causing  the  pupils  to  go  back 
through  this  lesson,  comparing  the  different  facts  learned,  deciding 
upon  these  facts  most  relevant  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  lesson,  to 
find  in  these  selected  facts  those  elements  common  and  essential  to 
all,  thereby  reaching  the  central  truth,  principle,  rule  or  definition? 

Is  the  teacher  leaving  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils  simply  an  in- 
dividual fact  or  the  central  thought  in  the  lesson?  What  is  the  cen- 
tral thought  she  should  leave  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds? 

Did  the  teacher  set  up  one  aim  or  goal  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson,  then  drive  on  by  to  quite  a different  goal  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  lesson? 

Are  the  pupils  clearly  and  vitally  aware  that  they  have  reached 
the  goal  set  up  by  their  teacher,  have  discovered  the  main  thing  they 
set  out  to  find  ? 

In  this  step  of  the  teacher’s  work,  what  particular  points  are 
strong?  What  particular  points  are  w^eak?  What  are  the  important 
things  she  should  do,  but  does  not  do  in  this  stage? 

(d)  Generalization.  As  a general  statement  in  this  step  of  the 
learning  process,  the  central  truth,  principle,  rule  or  definition  dis- 
covered in  the  previous  step  of  comparison  and  abstraction  is  for- 
mulated, is  put  into  adequate  wording.  Is  the  teacher  by  skillful 
questioning  leading  the  pupils  first  to  express  in  their  own  w’ords  the 
rule,  principle,  or  definition  they  have  been  led  to  discover  and  then 
permitting  them  to  use  the  exact  wording  as  given  in  the  text  book? 
Or,  is  she  simply  content  for  her  pupils  to  memorize  in  mechanical 
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fashion  the  exact  wording  as  given  in  the  text  book?  Which  prac- 
tice do  you  prefer?  Why? 

In  this  step  of  the  teacher’s  work  what  particular  points  are 
strong?  What  particular  points  are  weak?  What  suggestions  are 
you  making  to  the  teacher  whereby  this  step  may  be  improved? 

(e)  Application.  As  a general  statement,  application  is  the  put- 
ting to  work  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils  the  ideal,  central  truth,  prin- 
ciple, rule  or  definition  they  were  led  to  discover  and  to  put  in  words 
in  the  preceding  steps  of  the  learning  process.  It  is  using  what  they 
have  learned  to  interpret  and  enrich  their  own  personal  experience, 
to  meet  their  every  day  needs. 

The  acquisition  and  use  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  school  have 
frequently  been  considered  as  something  separate  and  apart.  The 
chief  function  of  the  school  was  preparation  for  life,  but  not  life 
itself.  Dominated  by  this  notion,  the  sole  function  of  the  teacher  was 
to  store  up  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  facts,  general  truths,  rules  and 
principles,  leaving  it  to  the  situations  outside  of  the  school  to  provide 
for  their  successful  application.  But  we  have  changed  our  notion  of 
the  function  of  the  school,  likewise  we  have  changed  our  notion  as  to 
the  part  that  this  step  of  application  must  play  in  the  learning  pro- 
cess and  in  the  method  of  teaching.  Therefore,  it  has  now  become 
clear  that  for  the  teacher  to  stop  in  her  method  of  teaching  with  the 
step  of  generalization,  without  leading  the  pupil  successfully  to  apply 
these  truths  to  his  present  personal  experiences,  needs  and  interests 
is  simply  to  make  of  him  a theorist. 

Having  led  the  pupils  to  reach  the  aim  of  the  lesson,  is  the  teacher 
now  simply  dismissing  the  class  lea\fing  the  application  to  take  care 
of  itself? 

Is  it  an  ethical  truth  she  has  led  her  pupils  to  discover?  If  so,  is 
she  now  moralizing  on  it  to  the  extent  that  the  pupils  will  never  want 
to  hear  of  it  again?  Or,  is  she  simply  asking  a few  pointed  and 
thought  provoking  questions  that  clarify  the  truth  in  the  minds  of 
her  pupils,  that  force  it  home,  that  impel  them  to  assimilate  it  in 
their  own  feeling  and  thinking,  thereby  transforming  their  impulses 
and  making  for  their  own  ethical  character  ? What  pointed  questions 
are  you  suggesting  to  her  to  ask  that  this  end  may  be  accomplished? 
Is  it  a rule  or  definition  that  she  has  led  her  pupils  to  discover  in 
the  study  of  this  lesson?  If  so,  is  she  leaving  this  simply  as  a vague 
and  hazy  notion  in  their  minds  and  without  verification  on  their 
part?  Or,  is  she  providing  an  adequate  number  of  concrete  cases  to 
which  this  rule  or  definition  must  be  immediately  applied? 

What  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  that  this  applica- 
tion may  be  made  by  the  pupils  most  effectively? 

In  the  teaching  of  this  inductive  lesson,  has  the  teacher  been  fol- 
lowing the  Five  Formal  Steps,  simply  as  an  “artificial”  and  mechan- 
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ical  formula?  And  if  so,  what  suggestions  are  you  making  to  her 
whereby  she  may  be  emancipated  and  teach  with  flexibility,  freedom 
and  effectiveness?  On  the  other  hand  has  the  teacher  so  mastered 
the  learning  processes  involved  in  the  inductive  lesson  that  she  sim- 
ply guides  and  directs  the  mental  movements  of  her  pupils  through 
these  successive  steps  without  thought  of  any  particular  step,  and 
without  thought  of  any  artiflcial  or  mechanical  formula  to  guide  her  ? 

(2)  The  drill  lesson.  The  underlying  purpose  of  the  drill  lesson 
is  to  insure  skill,  to  flx  certain  habits,  to  insure  accuracy  and  rapidity 
in  the  recall  of  essential  facts.  Is  the  teacher’s  lesson  of  this  type 
and  for  this  purpose? 

Steps  involved  in  the  drill  process.  According  to  Strayer  and 
Norsworthy,  the  following  steps  are  involved  in  the  drill  lesson:  (1) 

Establishing  a motive  for  forming  the  habit.  (2)  Kmowing  exactly 
what  we  wish  to  do  or  the  habit  or  skill  to  be  applied.  (3)  Recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  focusing  attention  during  the  period 
devoted  to  repetition.  (4)  Variation  in  practice  in  order  to  lessen 
fatigue  and  to  help  fix  attention.  (5)  A recognition  of  the  danger  of 
making  mistakes  with  constant  provision  against  lapses.” 

(a)  Motive  is  as  essential  in  the  drill  lesson  as  in  the  inductive 
lesson.  Pupils  apply  themselves  to  fixing  a particular  habit  or  re- 
quiring a higher  degree  of  skill,  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  only  in 
proportion  as  they  are  vitally  conscious  of  a guiding  motive.  They 
must  be  made  to  feel  a keen  sense  of  need  for  fixing  this  particular 
habit,  for  achieving  a greater  degree  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the 
recall  of  these  particular  facts  or  processes. 

What  genuine  motive  is  the  teacher  calling  forth  in  the  minds  of 
her  pupils  for  this  particular  drill  lesson  ? Is  she  simply  requiring 
the  pupils  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  multiplication  tables  in 
a listless  and  lifeless  sort  of  way,  or  is  she  providing  interesting 
games  for  this  drill  work?  Is  she  gi\dng  tests  and  measurements  in 
the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  recall  of  these  tables  and  giving  the 
pupils  an  opportunity  to  compare  their  score  for  rapidity  and 
accuracy  with  the  score  made  by  other  pupils  of  the  same  grade  in 
neighboring  schools?  In  the  misspelled  words  in  the  spelling  lesson, 
is  the  teacher  trying  to  fix  the  correct  form  iu  the  minds  of  her  pupils 
simply  by  ha^fing  them  write  or  spell  these  words  over  and  over  again, 
or  is  she  making  a game  out  of  the  word  drill  ? 

(b)  Establishing  standards  of  success.  Is  the  teacher  drilling 
pupils  in  distinct  articulation  and  in  expressive  reading?  Is  she  do- 
ing this  simply  by  having  pupils  read  over  and  over  again  the  same 
line  or  paragraph  ? And  have  these  pupils  a clearly  defined  standard 
of  what  distinct  articulation  in  reading  is,  or  of  what  expressive  read- 
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ing  is?  Is  the  teacher  setting  the  standard’ from  time  to  time  by 
reading  a selection,  so  that  pupils  will  have  in  mind  more  definite 
standards  by  which  to  judge  their  success  in  reading  with  distinctness 
and  expression? 

(c)  Variation  in  the  drill  exercises.  Did  the  pupils  start  off  with 
a genuine  motive  for  this  drill  work  and  with  a maximum  amount  of 
attention  but  is  the  teacher  keeping  them  so  long  on  this  one  exercise 
that  they  are  becoming  tired,  careless,  indifferent  and  inaccurate  in 
their  responses  ? Or  is  she  preventing  this  effect  by  making  adequate 
provision  for  variety  in  her  drill  exercises?  Is  the  teacher  devoting 
enough  time  to  drill  work  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  grammar  and 
arithmetic  ? 

In  what  particular  subjects  do  her  pupils  show  the  greatest  need 
for  drill?  What  are  the  particular  points  in  her  drill  work  that  are 
strong  that  you  are  commanding  her  for?  What  are  the  particular 
points  that  are  weak  and  which  you  are  going  to  aid  her  in  strength- 
ening? What  are  the  important  things  she  should  do  in  her  drill 
work  but  which  she  does  not  do  ? 

(3)  The  review  lesson.  The  drill  lesson  and  the  review  lesson 
are  alike  hut  not  identical.  The  drill  lesson  may  be  considered  as 
only  “one  kind  of  review  and  a narrow  one  at  that.”  The  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  drill  lesson  is  to  make  automatic  certain  essen- 
tial habits,  to  make  the  recall  of  certain  facts,  or  elements  of  knowl- 
edge rapid  and  accurate,  as  for  example  in  arithmetic,  the  multipli- 
cation tables,  in  spelling,  certain  forms  of  words,  in  history,  certain 
important  dates  and  events,  in  geography,  the  location  of  certain 
land  and  water  forms,  the  location  of  certain  important  cities,  etc. 
The  drill  lesson  may  be  “considered  as  more  or  less  of  a verbatim  re- 
production and  in  which  the  memory  and  not  the  reason  is  mainly 
appealed  to  and  exercised.”  It  follows  the  same  route  as  was  origi- 
nally followed  in  learning  the  facts  and  hence  approaching  knowl- 
edge from  the  same  side. 

(a)  Purpose  of  the  review  lesson.  The  underlying  purpose  of 
the  review  lesson  is  not  simply  to  make  automatic  the  recall  of  certain 
elements  of  knowledge,  not  a “verbatim  reproduction,”  hut  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  see  in  a new  light  important  facts  previously  gone  over 
and  to  see  them  in  their  vital  relation ; to  enable  the  pupil  to  get  not 
only  a new  hut  a larger  and  a richer  view  of  the  subject  previously 
studied,  to  enable  him  to  group  the  subsidiary  or  minor  but  essential 
points  in  the  lesson,  chapter  or  book,  about  the  one  big  central  point 
or  points  in  the  lesson,  chapter  or  book.  In  a word,  the  underlying 
purpose  of  the  review  lesson  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  amplify,  recon- 
struct and  to  use  effectively  his  old  organizations  of  knowledge.  Is 
this  a review  or  a drill  lesson  you  are  now  observing  ? 
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(b)  Method  of  review.  In  the  review  that  counts  for  the  most, 
the  teacher  does  not  act  the  part  of  the  ‘‘autocrat  or  judge,”  saying 
“No”  or  “Yes”  when  the  pupils  answer  incorrectly  or  correctly* some 
simple  question  for  testing  their  memory.  Is  the  teacher  using  this 
review  lesson  simply  to  test  the  pupil’s  memory  of  individual  facts 
previously  gone  over  ? Is  she  using  this  review  lesson  simply  as  an 
occasion  for  valueless  “catch”  questions,  thereby  encouraging  in  her 
pupils  the  habit  of  cramming  for  these  reviews? 

(c)  The  question  and  answer  method  in  review.  Now  that  the 
pupils  have  finished  the  selection  in  literature,  chapter  in  history  or 
geography,  has  the  teacher  carefully  made  out  a list  of  thought  pro- 
voking questions  that  cause  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  move  back 
through  the  selection,  chapter  or  book,  relate  and  organize  the  essen- 
tial points  about  the  one  central  idea  ? Do  these  questions  the  teacher 
has  carefully  prepared  enable  the  pupils  to  view  the  main  point  or 
points  in  the  lesson,  chapter  or  book  from  many  different  sides?  Is 
she  teaching  them  to  apply  the  principle  or  processes  previously  gone 
over  to  as  many  different  situations  as  practicable,  thereby  insuring 
to  them  a clearer,  richer  and  finer  grasp  of  the  subject  ? 

In  addition  to  her  own  questions,  has  she  required  the  pupils  to 
think  back  through  this  lesson,  chapter  or  book  and  make  out  for 
themselves  a list  of  thought  provoking  questions  and  submit  to  the 
class  for  discussion  and  reconstruction?  Why  should  she  not  do 
this  ? 

(d)  The  topical  method  in  review.  What  use  is  the  teacher  mak- 
ing of  the  topical  method  in  review  ? Now  that  her  pupils  have  solved 
all  the  problems  in  their  particular  text  book  on  the  addition  of  frac- 
tions, is  she  now  confining  her  review  of  this  topic  or  operation  sim- 
ply to  having  her  pupils  go  back  and  solve  over  again  the  same  iden- 
tical problems?  Or,  is  she  giving  them  problems  in  addition  of  frac- 
tions to  solve  from  other  text  books  of  similar  grade?  Is  she  re- 
enforcing this  review  by  making  and  giving  to  the  pupils  problems 
in  the  the  addition  of  fractions  common  in  the  daily  life  of  that  com- 
munity? Is  she  still  further  reenforcing  this  topical  method  of  re- 
view by  requiring  the  pupils  themselves  to  make  up  and  submit  for 
class  solution  practical  problems  in  the  addition  of  fractions  that  are 
coming  up  in  their  daily  experience? 

Now  that  her  pupils  have  completed  the  study  of  an  important 
period  in  American  History,  is  the  teacher  now  confining  her  review 
simply  to  requiring  the  pupils  to  go  back  over  the  same  facts  pre- 
sented in  their  particular  text  books  ? Or  is  she  assigning  them  topics 
bearing  upon  this  period  or  movement  in  history,  from  any  books 
that  may  be  in  their  school  library,  or  from  other  text  books  they  may 
have  in  their  own  home  ? And  is  she  requiring  the  pupils  to  report  on 
these  assignments  to  the  members  of  the  class  for  their  free  and  full 
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discussion?  Is  the  teacher  following*  this  topical  method  in  review  in 
the  other  subjects  she  is  teaching?  Why  should  she  not  do  this? 

(e)  Necessity  of  review  in  the  recitation.  In  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions, we  have  emphasized  the  purpose  and  method  of  review  in  les- 
sons devoted  entirely  to  the  processes  of  review.  But  is  the  teacher  in 
each  lesson,  especially  when  the  lesson  is  a continuation  of  the  sub- 
ject begun  in  the  preceding  lesson,  adequately  employing  this  process 
of  review?  Is  the  teacher  beginning  her  lesson  today,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  ideas  acquired  by  the  pupils  in  yesterday’s  study  of  the 
same  subject?  Are  her  pupils  failing  therefore  to  see  and  to  grasp 
the  vital  connection  between  what  they  learned  yesterday  and  what 
is  being  proposed  to  them  to  learn  in  today’s  lesson  about  this  sub- 
ject? Consequently  are  the  ideas  they  are  acquiring  each  day  in  this 
subject  left  in  their  minds  isolated,  unrelated  atoms  of  knowledge? 
For  example ; is  the  teacher  taking  up  with  her  pupils  today,  for  the 
first  time,  the  subject  of  fractions?  In  beginning  the  recitation,  is 
the  teacher  omitting  to  lead  her  pupils  to  recall  the  characteristic 
things  previously  learned  about  whole  numbers? 

Is  she  omitting  to  lead  them  to  see  clearly  the  relation  between 
what  they  have  learned  in  whole  numbers  and  what  she  is  proposing 
for  them  to  learn  in  today’s  lesson  about  this  new  subject?  And  are 
the  children  feeling  that  they  are  beginning  a subject  that  has  no  kin- 
ship with  anything  they  have  previously  studied  in  arithmetic  ? Con- 
sequently is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  pupils  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  grasp  the  fraction  idea? 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  decimal  fractions  with  her  pupils  does 
the  teacher  in  beginning  her  recitation  omit  to  have  her  pupils  recall 
the  characteristic  things  they  have  found  out  about  common  frac- 
tions? Does  she  omit  to  lead  them  to  see  clearly  the  relation  between 
common  fractions  and  what  she  is  proposing  for  them  to  learn  in 
today’s  lesson  in  the  study  of  this  new  subject?  And  are  the  pupils 
again  feeling  that  they  are  beginning  a subject  without  any  kinship 
whatever  with  what  they  have  previously  learned  in  arithmetic  ? 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  percentage  with  her  pupils  for  the  first 
time,  does  the  teacher  on  beginning  her  recitation  omit  to  have  her 
pupils  review  the  characteristic  things  learned  about  common  and 
decimal  fractions?  And  does  she  omit  to  lead  them  to  see  clearly  the 
relation  between  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  what  she  is  pro- 
posing for  them  to  learn  in  today’s  lesson  in  the  study  of  this  new 
subject?  Do  the  pupils  again  have  the  conviction  that  surely  this 
time  they  are  beginning  a subject  having  no  vital  relation  at  all  to 
any  subject  in  arithmetic  they  have  ever  studied  before? 

Under  such  method  of  procedure  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
■subjects  of  whole  numbers,  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  per- 
•centage  stand  out  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils  as  separate  and  isolated 
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atoms  of  knowledge?  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  various 
processes  frequently  become  nothing  more  than  a confused  mass  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils? 

Does  the  teacher  understand  clearly  the  difference  between  a les- 
son that  is  given  for  review  and  a lesson  that  is  given  for  drill? 
What  are  the  particular  points  that  are  strong  in  her  use  of  the  re- 
view lesson  and  which  you  are  going  to  commend  her  for  ? What  are 
the  particular  points  that  are  weak  and  ’which  you  are  going  to  help 
her  to  strengthen?  What  constructive  suggestions  are  you  going  to 
make  to  her  whereby  her  use  of  review  in  beginning  each  recitation 
may  be  made  more  effective  ? 

(4)  Lesson  for  appreciation.  The  school  must  not  only  educate 
the  pupil  to  think  clearly  and  logically,  to  act  intelligently  and  ef- 
fectively but  it  must  also  equip  him  to  feel  deeply  and  discrimi- 
natingly. It  must  equip  him  to  enjoy  the  “refined  pleasures”  of 
life.  Therefore,  since  appreciation  belongs  to  this  “general  field  of 
feeling,  ’ ’ rather  than  to  that  of  knowing  and  doing,  the  lesson  for  ap- 
preciation constitutes  an  organic  part  of  the  educative  process. 

Since  a considerable  part  of  one’s  life  is  not  taken  up  with  the 
actual  struggle  of  making  a living  but  is  spent  in  relaxation  from 
toil,  in  diversion  of  some  sort,  it  becomes  even  more  obvious  that  the 
school  should  equip  the  pupil  to  use  these  hours  of  relaxation  to  the 
greatest  advantage  to  himself  and  to  those  about  him. 

Underlying  purpose  of  the  lesson  for  appreciation.  The  under- 
lying purpose  of  this  type  of  lesson  is  therefore  to  deepen  and 
refine  feeling,  to  elevate  standards  of  taste,  to  develop  and  to  train 
the  power  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  that  which  is  ennobling  whether 
in  conduct  or  in  character,  to  appreciate  that  which  is  beautiful 
whether  in  poetry  or  in  music,  whether  in  ‘ ‘ painting  or  in  sculpture,  ’ ’ 
or  whether  in  the  world  of  nature. 

The  ability  to  appreciate  a poem  of  Tennyson,  a ^ “picture  of 
Millet,  an  opera  of  Wagner,”  the  ability  to  appreciate  a sunset  glow, 
the  flowers  that  bloom,  or  the  birds  that  sing,  ^ “means  the  possi- 
bility of  noble  pleasure,  of  leisure  time  spent  in  such  a way  that  in- 
spiration and  strength,  instead  of  possible  waste,  or  even  worse  degra- 
dation and  weakness  result.” 

Says  Earhart:  ^ “jf  -vve  wish  the  rising  generation  to  care  for 

good  music,  pictures  and  literature,  to  be  tasteful  in  personal  house- 
hold, and  municipal  decoration,  to  dislike  the  ugly,  the  untidy,  the 
unclean  and  the  unfitting;  and  to  rise  to  higher  standards  of  living, 
both  private  and  civic,  we  must  definitely  include  training  for  these 
ends  in  our  school  plans  and  procedure.  Knowledge  alone  does  not 
always  include  the  feeling  of  appreciation  which  affects  ideals.” 

Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process. — Strayer. 

®Types  of  Teaching. — Earhart. 
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Is  this  lesson  you  are  observing  a lesson  for  appreciation?  Does 
the  teacher  seem  to  have  a clearly  defined  notion  of  what  constitutes 
a lesson  for  appreciation?  Does  she  herself  have  the  power  and  the 
desire  to  grow  in  the  appreciation  of  things  that  have  beauty  and 
worth?  Does  she  herself  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture, of  painting  and  in  the  world  of  nature? 

In  her  lesson  in  literature  today  is  she  having  her  pupils  spend 
practically  the  entire  recitation  period  in  telling  the  meaning  of  the 
difficult  words  and  phrases,  in  picking  out  the  different  figures  of 
speech,  in  explaining  all  the  historical  and  mythological  allusions,  in 
analyzing  and  parsing  the  unusual  constructions?  And  is  she  failing 
absolutely  to  lead  her  pupils  to  catch  even  a faint  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  conception  this  reading  lesson  conveys?  Or  is  the  teacher 
using  this  lesson  in  literature  as  an  occasion  for  training  her  pupils 
in  the  power  of  logical  analysis  ? Is  it  to  be  wondered,  at  that  her 
pupils  are  never  thrilled  with  the  beautiful  in  the  world  of  literature  ? 

Social  appreciation  in  its  relation  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  Fre- 
quently in  our  teaching  of  the  great  characters  in  literature,  in  his- 
tory, and  in  other  subjects  in  which  human  values  are  clearly  in- 
volved we  over-emphasize  the  intellectual  faculties.  We  lead  the 
pupils  to  compare,  to  reason,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  while  their 
deeper  and  finer  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  lofty  motives,  ideals  and 
aspirations  that  have  dominated  the  leading  characters  are  left  un- 
aroused and  unquickened.  Through  the  intellectual  processes  the 
pupils  have  been  led  to  form  and  to  express  a judgment  as  to  the  wis- 
dom or  unwisdom  of  their  conduct,  but  that,  is  all.  Their  finer  feel- 
ings of  appreciation  of  the  unselfish  motives  that  have  moved  them  to 
heroic  deeds  and  to  render  up  the  supreme  sacrifice,  have  been  un- 
awakened and  unstimulated.  The  pupils  know  these  characters  sole- 
ly as  a matter  of  knowledge,  of  information,  but  have  not  been  led 
to  admire  them.  They  are  conscious  of  no  aspiration  in  their  own 
inner  life  to  become  like  them. 

But  whrle  we  are  to  avoid  over-emphasizing  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties in  lessons  for  appreciation,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  under- 
standing, reason  and  judgment  are  dispensable.  To  do  so  would  be  a 
serious  blunder.  For  without  a clear  understanding  of  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  the  great  characters  studied  in  literature  and  in  his- 
tory our  lessons  in  appreciation  will  result  in  a vague  and  weak  senti- 
mentality. Knowledge  and  understanding  then,  though  subordinated 
in  the  development  and  training  of  this  finer  sense  of  social  apprecia- 
tion of  the  lofty  motives,  heroic  deeds  and  sublime  self  sacrifice  of 
these  characters  studied,  must  constitute  the  only  sure  basis  for  gen- 
uine social  appreciation. 
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What  splendid  opportunities  does  country  life  provide  for  the 
country  child  for  appealing  to  and  deepening  his  sense  of  aesthetic 
appreciation  if  his  teacher  will  but  lead  him  to  see  and  to  hear! 
Daily  he  walks  in  the  great  art  gallery  of  the  Divine  Painter,  Musi- 
cian, Sculptor  and  Architect  of  the  universe.  There  are  the  hills  and 
dales,  there  the  ^ ‘‘mountains  with  their  domes  and  spires  and  that 
is  architecture.”  There  he  beholds  the  tinted  flowers,  the  clouds  in 
their  myriad  forms  and  the  ^ “bow  of  promise”  in  the  heavens  and 
that  is  painting : There  is  the  babbling  brook,  the  birds  and  the 

waterfalls  and  that  is  music. 

In  the  Spring  he  witnesses  the  Easter  Morn  of  all  nature  about 
him.  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 

Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays : 

Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten. 

But  notwithstanding  the  manifold  opportunities  afforded  by  coun- 
try life  for  awakening  in  the  soul  of  the  country  child  feelings  of 
aesthetic  appreciation  for  the  world  of  Nature  about  him,  how  often 
does  his  teacher  permit  him  to  grope  his  way  through  this  great  art 
gallery  of  Nature  with  his  ears  unstopped  and  his  eyes  unopened? 

A few  years  ago,  while  standing  at  the  railroad  station  in  one  of 
our  Eastern  towns,  in  conversation  with  a friend  from  a distant  city, 
a country  boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  moved  up  and  joined  us  in 
conversation.  Soon  the  conversation  drifted  around  to  him.  W^e 
asked  him  where  he  lived.  He  replied  that  he  lived  out  in  the  coun- 
try in  one  of  our  Eastern  counties.  “Are  you  going  to  live  in  the 
country  when  you  get  to  be  a man?”  we  asked.  “No,  sir,”  he  replied 
with  a rather  signiflcant  shake  of  his  head.  “Hit’s  too  lonesome  out 
there;  I’m  a g’wine  to  town.”  “Is  that  the  only  reason  you  are  going 
to  town?”  “No  sir.  There’s  too  many  green  things  out  there;  I’m 
a g’wine  to  town,”  he  repeated. 

Ahd  that  country  boy  has  doubtless  turned  his  back  upon  the  old 
home  neighborhood  and  is  now  living  in  a city  solely  because  the  only 
things  he  saw  in  country  life  was  “greenness”  and  the  only  emotion 
he  had  felt  was  one  of  “lonesomeness  and  greenness” — due  to  his 
teacher’s  failure  to  unstop  his  ears,  and  unseal  his  eyes  that  he  might 
both  hear  and  see  the  wondrous  beauty  in  the  world  of  Nature  about 
him. 

The  imperative  need  of  awakening  in  the  soul  of  the  country  child 
this  finer  and  deeper  sense  of  aesthetic  appreciation  of  country  life 
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and  country  things!  All  aesthetic  appreciation,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  loftiness  of  conception 
and  expression,  nor  to  an  apreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  the  world 
of  Nature.  ^‘One  kind  of  material  may  have  aesthetic  value  not 
because  it  bodies  forth  some  sublime  conception,  but  rather  because 
it  produces  a pleasing  effect.  Much  of  this  material  is  found  in  our 
school  readers.  Another  kind  of  material  has  aesthetic  value  because 
it  appeals  to  a wholesome  sense  of  humor,  e.g. : Tom  Sawyer,  Ichabod 
Crane  or  Alice  in  Wonderland.  While  on  a lower  level  of  aesthetic 
value  is  much  of  our  musical  comedy  and  minstrel  show  humor,  which 
serves  to  emphasize  the  imperative  need  of  raising  this  plan  of  appre- 
ciation to  a higher  level.’ 

The  teacher’s  part  in  lessons  for  appreciation:  In  lessons  for  ap- 
preciation, the  teacher  must  have  : Self -preparation ; She  must 

be  an  interpreter  rather  than  a dictator ; She  must  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  most  favorable  opportunities  possible  for  evoking  and 
expanding  in  the  souls  of  her  pupils  their  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
of  worth.’ 

‘Self-preparation.’  Would  the  teacher  awaken  and  develop  in 
her  pupils  these  finer  and  deeper  feelings  of  appreciation,  then  she 
herself,  must  first  have  the  capacity  and  the  aspiration  to  grow  in 
her  appreciation  of  things  that  have  beauty  and  worth.  Would  she 
have  her  pupils  appreciate  and  genuinely  enjoy  the  great  master- 
pieces in  the  world  of  literature,  then  she  herself  must  first  study  to 
be  familiar  with,  and  to  enjoy  the  great  masterpieces  in  literature. 
Would  she  have  them  genuinely  appreciate  great  pictures,  then  she 
herself  must  first  be  familiar  with  and  enjoy  the  paintings  of  the 
masters.  Would  she  have  them  appreciate  loyalty,  open-mindedness, 
tolerence  and  unselfishness,  she  herself  must  first  be  loyal,  open- 
minded,  tolerant  and  unselfish  in  her  daily  contact  with  those  about 
her.  And  would  she  have  her  pupils  keenly  sensitive  to  the  beautiful 
in  the  world  of  Nature  about  them,  then  she  herself  must  have  her 
own  soul  keyed  to  the  beautiful  in  nature  whether  it  comes  through 
the  ‘‘eye”  or  comes  through  the  “ear.”  How  is  it  possible  for  her 
pupils  to  grow  in  the  power  of  social,  aesthetic  or  intellectual  appre- 
ciation if  her  own  soul  be  dead  to  these  finer  feelings  of  appreciation  ? 

‘The  teacher  as  guide  and  interpreter  of  the  beautiful.’  Would 
the  teacher  have  her  pupils  set  for  themselves  proper  standards  of 
neatness,  tidiness,  and  tastefulness  in  dress,  then  she  herself  must 
first  be  neat,  tidy,  and  tasteful  in  dress.  Would  she  have  them  neat, 
tidy,  and  tasteful  in  their  own  “household  furnishings,”  then  let  her 
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own  teacher’s  desk  be  a model  of  neatness,  tidiness,  and  attractive- 
ness. Would  she  have  her  pupils  familiar  with,  and  genuinely  appre- 
ciate masterpieces  in  the  world  of  painting,  then  let  the  walls  of  the 
school  room  be  hung  with  a few  choice  pictures  that  are  within  the 
range  of  their  experience  and  interest,  and  let  her  guide  and  direct 
her  pupils  in  an  appreciative  study  of  each  one  of  them,  for  choice 
pictures  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  the  school  room  do  not  of  them- 
selves interpret  their  meaning  and  their  beauty  to  the  unawakened 
soul  and*  untrained  mind  of  the  pupil.  Would  the  teacher  have  her 
pupils  familiar  with,  and  appreciate  the  songs  of  the  masters  in  the 
world  of  music,  then  let  her  lead  her  pupils  in  singing  together  choice 
lullabies,  spring  songs,  harvest  hymns,  winter  songs,  folk  songs,  and 
national  hymns  from  different  nations.  For 

“This  price  the  gods  exact  for  song. 

That  we  become  what  we  sing.” 

Let  the  teacher  encourage  her  country  life  clubs  to  provide  for 
their  schools  choice  records  of  the  master  musicians.  And  would 
the  teacher  have  her  pupils  appreciate  the  conception,  the  beauty  in 
the  rhythm  and  melody  of  great  masterpieces  in  the  world  of  poetry, 
then  let  her  from  time  to  time  read  and  interpret  for  her  pupils  some 
great  poem.  This  might  be  done  as  a part  of  the  morning  exercise. 
It  might  be  the  teacher’s  contribution  to  the  meeting  of  her  Country 
Life  Club.  But  let  the  teacher  remember  that  her  pupils  do  not  grow 
in  their  power  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy,  simply  by  “being  told 
w'hat  to  enjoy,”  or  “what  they  are  not  to  enjoy;”  they  do  not  grow 
in  their  power  of  appreciation  simply  by  being  asked  by  their  teacher 
if  they  do  not  think  the  particular  painting  is  “Exquisite,”  or  this 
particular  poem  “Grand”;  they  do  not  grow  in  their  power  of  con- 
templative enjoyment  by  having  the  teacher’s  adult  standard  of 
beauty  imposed  upon  them  and  substituted  for  their  own,  for  their 
growth  in  the  power  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  is  one  of  slow  and 
gradual  unfolding.  And  it  comes,  too,  as  a result  of  association  and 
tactful ' training.  That  rag-time  appeals  most  to  some,  and  ‘ ‘ Trau- 
meri”  and  Schubert’s  “Serenade”  most  to  others;  that  Jesse  James 
appeals  most  to  some  and  “Les  Miserables”  most  to  others;  that  gaudy 
and  glaring  pictures  and  advertisements  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the 
schqol  room  satisfy  some,  and  the  “Gleaners”  and  the  “Sistine  Ma- 
donna” satisfy  others  is  a matter  largely  determined  by  “association 
and  training”  in  these  refined  feelings  of  aesthetic  appreciation. 

“Providing  the  proper  environment. In  order  then  for  the 
teacher  to  be  really  effective  in  her  work  in  awakening  and  develop- 
ing in  her  pupils  these  deeper  and  finer  feelings  of  social,  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  appreciation,  she  must  not  only  have  adequate  self- 
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preparation,  she  must  not  only  be  their  guide  and  interpreter  of  the 
beautiful,  she  must  also  provide  for  them  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunities possible  for  evoking  and  expanding  their  appreciation  of 
worth  and  of  beauty. 

lA  type  lesson  for  aesthetic  appreciation.  Below  is  presented  a 
type  lesson  for  aesthetic  appreciation  based  on  a study  of  the  ‘ ‘ Glean- 
ers” by  Millet,  which  was  given  in  a grammar  grade. 

Each  pupil  was  provided  with  a picture  and  after  quiet  examina- 
tion of  it,  the  class  study  began. 

‘‘What  kind  of  people  did  Millet  enjoy?”  “What  class  did  he 
picture?”  Ans.  “Peasants.”  “Why?”  First  pupil:  “He  was 

never  among  the  better  class.”  Second  pupil:  “It  was  hard  for 

him  to  paint  other  pictures.”  These  statements  were  challenged  by 
others,  and  the  statement  was  finally  accepted  that  the  artist  was 
more  interested  in  these  people  than  in  others  and  that  he  painted 
them  for  that  reason. 

The  world  has  said  that  this  artist’s  pictures  are  among  the  great- 
est painted.  “Why  should  we  study  them”?  Ans.  “To  find  out  why 
they  are  so  great.” 

The  teacher  then  gave  the  title,  ‘ ‘ The  Gleaners,  ’ ’ and  explained  the 
old  Biblical  law  and  custom.  Several  pupils  remembered  that  Ruth 
gleaned  the  fields. 

‘ ‘ Is  there  anything  to  indicate . the  time  of  day  ? ’ ’ Ans.  ‘ ‘ The 
sun. ” “ The  short  shadows. ” “It  must  be  near  noon-time. ’ ’ 

“How  much  of  the  field  do  you  see?”  The  idea  was  brought  out 
that  broad  views  such  as  the  one  portrayed  in  this  picture  are  often 
seen  in  Normandy,  and  that  the  artist  could  probably  see  just  such 
a scene  as  this  from  his  window. 

“What  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  picture?”  Ans. 
“Three  women.” 

“Are  all  of  the  same  age?”  Ans.  “No.” 

“What  makes  you  think  they  are  not?”  First  pupil:  “The  one 
to  the  left  is  youngest.  Her  back  is  straightest  and  she  is  the  most 
graceful.  ’ ’ 

“Note  the  dress  of  these  women.”  Pupils  stated  that  they  are 
dressed  alike;  that  the  clothes  are  very  plain;  that  kerchiefs  are 
worn ; also  peasant  shoes  and  Normandy  aprons. 

“Which  one  is  without  an  apron?”  Ans.  “The  one  on  the  left.” 

“The  one  on  the  left  has  a flap  over  her  neck.  Why?”  Ans. 
“Perhaps  she  is  protecting  herself  from  the  sun.”  . 

“Which  one  is  the  youngest?”  Ans.  “The  one  on  the  left.” 
‘What  makes  you  think  so?”  Pupils  summed  up  all  the  reasons 
already  given. 


mr.  Earhart  has  kindly  permitted  the  use  of  this  lesson  from  her  book — Types  of 
Teaching. 
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“Why  are  wooden  shoes  good  for  the  purpose?”  Ans.  “They 
protect  the  feet  against  the  stubble,  and  they  do  not  wear  out.  ” 

“Are  the  women  dressed  appropriately  for  their  work?”  Ans. 
“Yes.  They  are  dressed  plainly  and  they  wear  aprons.” 

“Do  the  women  seem  to  belong  in  the  field?”  Ans.  ‘‘Yes.  It 
seems  as  if  they  came  every  day.” 

‘ ‘ Millet  said,  ‘ The  fitting  is  the  beautiful.  ’ What  is  there  beautiful 
in  this  picture  ? ’ ’ Ans.  ‘ ‘ He  has  the  right  women  in  the  right  field.  ’ ’ 
“Does  any  one  reach  to  the  horizon?”  Ans.  “One  does.” 

^ “If  all  three  did,  what  difference  would  it  make?”  Ans.  “It 
would  spoil  the  view.  It  would  shut  it  out.” 

The  foreground,  middle  ground,  and  background  were  examined 
to  see  what  the  artist  had  placed  in  each.  The  children  saw  that  the 
women  are  represented  as  just  ready  to  move  forward,  and  decided 
which  one  will  be  the  first  to  step  ahead.  They  tried  to  imagine  them- 
selves in  the  field  and  they  named  the  sounds  they  would  'hear,  as 
rolling  wheels,  the  sound  of  voices, — men’s  voices,  beeause  the  women 
are  too  busy  to  talk,  the  orders  of  the  overseer,  the  sound  of  rustling 
grain,  and  the  song  of  birds. 

‘ ‘ Why  has  the  world  decided  this  is  a great  picture  ? ’ ’ Ans.  ‘ ‘ One 
can  imagine  one’s  self  there.”  “There  is  so  much  motion  in  it.” 
“The  hands  of  the  women  are  so  natural.”  *“It  is  so  lifelike  be- 
cause it  looks  as  peasants  feel.”  “Not  many  painted  peasants.” 
« “Millet  painted  with  meaning.” 

“Throughout  this  lesson,”  says  Dr.  Earhart,  “the  pupils  were 
entering  into  the  artist’s  thought  and  his  method  of  conveying  it,  and 
they  were  also  forming  a basis  for  future  judgments.  The  message 
was  worth  while  and  the  artist  had  expressed  it  with  skill.  This  the 
children  came  to  see  and  to  appreciate  to  some  extent.  As  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  they  noted  some  ideas  of  little  value  and  overlooked 
some  of  much  greater  worth.  Further  work  in  the  study  of  master- 
pieces should  exercise  a decided  influence  upon  their  understanding 
of  art  and  upon  their  attitude  toward  it.” 

Method  of  teaching  lesson  for  appreciation.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing a lesson  for  appreciation  follows  in  broad  outline  the  method  of 
the  inductive  lesson  as  previously  discussed.  The  lesson  given  in 
the  foregoing  on  the  “Gleaners”  embodies  the  essential  points  in 
teaching  a lesson  for  appreciation. 

1.  Preparation.  Here  the  teacher  has  pupils  recall  any  of 
their  past  experience  vitajly  related  to  the  particular  subject  under 
consideration.  She  undertakes  to  arouse  these  particular  emotions 
in  her  pupils  that  are  essential  to  a clear  understanding  and  proper 
interpretation  of  the  selection.  In  studying  the  “Gleaners,”  each 
pupil  in  the  class  is  provided  with  a picture,  and  after  careful  exami- 
nation of  it,  the  study  begins.  “What  kind  of  people  did  Millet  en- 
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joy?”  ‘ ' What  class  did  he  picture ? ” Ans.  ‘‘Peasants.”  “Why?” 
First  pupil : ‘ ‘ He  was  never  among  the  better  class.  ’ ’ Second  pupil : 
“It  was  hard  for  him  to  paint  other  pictures.”  Motive  for  studying 
this  particular  picture.  Notice  who  states  the  aim  to  be  reached  or 
the  motive  for  studying  this  picture.  Teacher : ‘ ‘ The  world  has  said 
this  artistes  pictures  are  among  the  greatest  painted.”  “Why  should 
we  study  them?”  Pupils:  “To  find  out  why  they  are  so  great.” 

Here  the  teacher  reenforces  the  perspective  of  the  class  by  explain- 
ing the  old  Biblical  law  and  custom,  her  pupils  recall  the  story  of 
how  Ruth  gleaned  the  fields. 

2.  Presentation.  Here  the  pupils,  each  with  a picture  of  the 
“Gleaners”  are  led  through  the  pointed  questioning  of  the  teacher 
to  get  the  essential  facts  about  the  picture.  “Is  there  anything  to 
indicate  the  time  of  day?”  Ans.  “The  sun.”  “The  short  shad- 
ows.” “It  must  be  near  noon-time.” 

‘ ‘ How  much  of  the  field  do  you  see  ? ” “ The  idea  now  here  brought 
out  that  broad  views  such  as  the  one  portrayed  in  this  picture  are 
often  seen  in  Normandy  and  that  the  artist  could  probably  see  just 
such  a scene  as  this  from  his  window.”  Here  again  the  teacher 
throws  the  pupils  back  upon  their  past  experience  to  give  them  a 
broader  interpretation  of  the  picture. 

“What  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this  picture?”  Ans. 
“Three  women.” 

Notice  also  that  all  through  this  step  of  presentation,  the  teacher  is 
keeping  herself  largely  in  the  background.  She  is  not  lecturing.  She 
is  not  telling  them  the  things  they  are  to  see  in  the  picture.  She  is 
the  guide  not  the  dictator.  By  pointed  and  thought  provoking  ques- 
tions, she  is  throwing  them  upon  their  own  initiative,  making  them 
discover  for  themselves  the  essential  facts  about  the  picture. 

“Are  all  three  women  of  the  same  age?”  Ans.  “No.”  “What 
makes  you  think  they  are  not  ? ’ ’ First  pupil : ‘ ‘ The  one  to  the  left 

is  the  youngest.’  Her  back  is  straightest  and  she  is  the  most  grace- 
ful. ’ ’ 

3.  Organization.  The  teacher  does  not  leave  all  the  points  in  the 

lesson  essential  and  non-essential  on  the  same  dead  level.  Through 
definite  statements  and  pointed  questions  she  leads  the  pupils  to  bring 
together  the  essential  points  of  the  lesson  and  organize  them  about  the 
central  truth  in  lesson.  For  example : Millet  said.  ‘ ‘ The  fitting  is 

the  beautiful.  ” “ What  is  there  beautiful  in  this  picture  ? ’ ’ Notice  the 
teacher  does  not  tell  them  that  she  thinks  this  picture  is  “simply 
exquisite,”  does  not  ask  them  if  they  do  not  think  this  picture  is 
“grand.”  She  does  not  impose  her  adult  standard  of  beauty  upon 
them.  She  simply  asks  them  what  they  see  in  the  picture  that  is 
beautiful.  Ans.  “He  has  the  right  women  in  the  right  field.” 
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“Does  any  one  reach  to  the  horizon?”  Ans.  “One  does.”  “If  all 
three  did,  what  difference  would  it  make?”  Ans.  “It  would  spoil 
the  view.”  “It  would  shut  it  out.”  Here  the  foreground,  middle 
ground,  and  background  were  examined  to  see  what  the  artist  had 
placed  in  each.  The  children  saw  that  the  women  are  represented  as 
just  ready  to  move  forward,  and  decided  which  one  will  be  the.  first 
to  step  ahead.  They  tried  to  imagine  themselves  in  the  field,  and 
they  named  the  sounds  they  would  hear,  as  rolling  wheels,  the  sound 
of  voices — men’s  voices,  because  the  women  are  too  busy  to  talk — the 
orders  of  the  overseer,  the  sound  of  the  rustling  grain,  and  the  song 
birds. 

4.  Interpretation  of  picture.  Having  laid  a sure  foundation  in 
the  emotional  preparation  of  the  class  for  the  study  of  this  picture, 
having  led  them  to  acquire  the  essential  facts  about  the  picture,  and 
through  pointed  questions  having  led  them  to  bring  together  these 
main  facts,  they  are  now  ready  to  appreciate  the  work  and  meaning 
of  this  picture,  they  are  ready  to  answer  the  vital  question  about  it 
they  proposed  for  themselves  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  study  of 
it,  namely,  “Why  has  the  world  decided  this  is  a great  picture?” 
Ans.  ‘ ‘ One  can  imagine  one ’s  self  there.  ” “ There  is  so  much  motion 
in  it.”  “The  hands  of  the  women  are  so  natural.”  “It  is  so  life- 
like because  it  looks  as  peasants  feel.  ” “ Not  many  painted  peasants.  ’ ’ 
“Millet  painted  with  meaning.” 

While  it  is  plain  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  memory,  of  think- 
ing, reason  and  judgment  were  involved  in  a clear  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  this  picture,  yet  it  is  equally  clear  in  the  questions 
asked  and  the  answers  given  that  the  interpretation  of  this  picture 
meant  far  more  to  these  pupils  than  a cold  product  of  the  intellectual 
processes  alone.  For  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
pupils  left  this  recitation  without  a quickened  feeling  of  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  the  artist’s  beautiful  conception  so  fittingly  conveyed, 
or  that  they  went  away  from  this  recitation  without  an  elevated 
sense  of  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  a keener  incen- 
tive to  study  other  pictures  of  this  type? 

To  sum  up:  (1)  The  school  must  not  only  educate  the  pupil  to 

think  clearly  and  logically,  to  act  intelligently  and  effectively  but 
must  also  adequately  equip  him  to  enjoy  the  “refined  pleasures”  of 
life.  '(2)  Because  of  the  large  part  of  one’s  life  spent  in  relaxation 
from  daily  toil,  careful  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  power  of  “con- 
templative enjoyment”  of  that  which  has  beauty,  worth,  and  good- 
ness, becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  the  school.  (3)  In  social  ap- 
preciation pupils  are  led  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  human  mo- 
tives and  human  conduct,  are  to  be  kindled  by  the  noble  ideals,  lofty 
conceptions,  and  heroic  deeds  of  those  struggling  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  (4)  In  aesthetic-  appreciation,  the  powers  of  the  pupil 
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are  awakened  and  developed  for  the  contemplative  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  whether  it  be  found  in  literature,  in  music,  in  art,  or 
whether  it  be  found  in  the  world  of  Nature  about  him.  (5)  In  in- 
tellectual appreciation,  the  pupil  is  equipped  to  follow  with  feelings 
of  appreciation  the  logical  unfolding  of  a great  idea  whether  in  a 
speech,  sermon  or  debate.  (6)  In  effective  work  in  lessons  for  appre- 
ciation, the  teacher  must  have  adequate  self  preparation,  must  be 
a guide  and  interpreter  of  the  beautiful;  and  must  provide  the  most 
favorable  environment  and  opportunities  possible  for  evoking  and 
enhancing  these  refined  feelings  of  appreciation;  and  (7)  The  method 
of  the  lesson  for  appreciation  follows  in  broad  outline  the  method  of 
the  inductive  lesson. 


CHAPTER  V 

Assigning  the  Next  Lesson 

Main  points  in  the  chapter : 

1.  Underlying  'purpose  in  lesson  assignments. 

2.  Essential  steps  in  the  proper  assignment  of  lessons. 

3.  Effect  of  proper  lesson  assignments  in  promoting  right  habits  of 
study. 

Amount  of  time  suggested  for  the  proper  assignment  of  the  lesson. 

5.  The  teacher’s  method  of 'assigning  lessons  a measure  of  her  effi- 
ciency. 

6.  A lesson  assignment  from  Roman  history. 

Underlying  purpose  in  the  assignment  of  lessons.  “Take  the  next 
lesson  and  go  to  your  seats,”  or,  “Take  down  to  the  bottom  of  page 
so  and  so,  that  will  do  for  today,”  etc.,  is  too  frequently  the  form 
of  lesson  assignments.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  foregoing  as- 
signment to  make  the  pupil  definitely  conscious  of  any  particular  or 
vital  problem  which  he  has  any  interest  in  solving  ? Is  there  anything 
in  these  assignments  to  quicken  his  interest  in,  economize  his  time  or 
intensify  his  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  this  “next”  lesson?  Is 
there  anything  in  these  assignments  to  challenge  and  guide  his  think- 
ing, to  strengthen  his  will  to  attack  this  new  lesson,  or  to  inspire  him 
with  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  efforts?  With  such  assignments, 
is  it  not  natural  for  the  pupil  to  go  to  his  seat  with  the  feeling  that 
one  more  uninteresting  task  has  been  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
teacher  in  her  daily  routine?  And  when  night  comes  on  and  the 
family  gathers  about  the  fire  and  begins  to  talk  about  the  interesting 
things  that  have  taken  place  during  the  day  upon  the  farm,  in  the 
neighborhood,  state  or  nation,  is  it  surprising  that  the  pupil  turns 
aside  from  his  irksome  task  of  “getting  down  to  bottom. of  page  so 
and  so,”  and  joins  in  the  conversation  till  it  is  time  for  him  to  go  to 
bed  ? And  is  it  surprising,  too,  that  with  such  assignments,  the  pupil 
soon  finds  school  life  a drudgery,  a monotonous  grind,  and  longs  for 
the  slightest  excuse  to  get  away  from  it  all? 

The  underlying  purpose  then  in  the  assignment  of  lessons  of  all 
sorts,  the  inductive,  drill,  review  or  lesson  for  appreciation,  is  to  ren- 
der impossible  the  situation  described  above.  It  is  to  make  the  pupil 
vitally  conscious  of  a particular  and  vital  problem,  to  challenge  his 
thinking  processes  to  their  fullest  capacity,  to  quicken  his  interest, 
economize  his  time  and  intensify  his  efforts,  to  assist  him  in  overcom- 
ing difficulties  which  unaided  he  could  not  overcome,  to  strengthen 
his  will  for  attacking  the  new  lesson,  to  inspire  him  with  confidence, 
and  to  train  him  in  right  habits  of  study. 
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Essential  steps  in  the  proper  assignment  of  the  lesson,  (a)  Lead- 
ing  pupils  to  a definite  and  clear  understanding  of  what  is  the  pur- 
pose in  the  new  lesson:  (b)  Arousing  in  them  an  active  interest  in 

accomplishing  the  thing  proposed:  (c)  Reviewing  that  part  of  the 

pupil’s  past  experience  most  nearly  related  to  the  ideas  to  be  acquired 
in  the  new  lesson:  and  (d)‘  Aiding  the  pupils  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties too  great  for  them  unaided  to  overcome. 

(a)  Understanding  what  is  to  be  done  in  new  lesson.  Frequently 

pupils  fail  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  become  discouraged  and 
confused  simply  because  the  teacher  in  her  assignment  failed  to  lead 
them  to  a clear  and  definite  understanding  of  just  the  particular 
thing  she  expects  them  to  master  in  the  study  of  the  new  lesson.  It 
is  plain  that  the  teacher  who  in  her  lesson  assignment  simply  tells 
her  pupils  that  for  tomorrow  they  are  to  take  the  next  lesson  or  the 
next  chapter  and  sends  them  to  their  seats,  has  said  nothing  to  make 
them  definitely  aware  of  any  particular  thing  she  wishes  them  to  look 
for,  and  to  master  in  this  new  lesson.  Hence  the  imperative  need  for 
a simple,  definite  and  interesting  statement  of  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  this  new  lesson.  Says  Rein : ‘ ‘ If  the  aim  of  the  lesson  has  been 

rightly  put,  it  produces  a flood  of  thoughts  in  the  pupil  at  once.  To 
conduct  a child  along  an  unknown  road  to  reach  an  unknown  object 
by  means  of  questions  and  hints,  the  purpose  of  which  he  does  not 
see,  to  lead  him  on  imperceptibly  to  an  unknown  goal  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  it  develops  neither  a spontaneous  activity  nor  a clear 
insight  into  the  subject.  Aimless  work  is  shiftless  work.” 

(b)  Arousing  in  the  pupils  an  active  interest  in  accomplishing  the 
thing  proposed  in  the  new  lesson.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  pupil  to 
understand  definitely  and  clearly  what  it  is  in  the  lesson  assignment 
the  teacher  is  proposing  for  him  to  do.  But  it  is  quite  a different 
thing  for  him  to  have  a genuine  interest  in,  and  a genuine  motive  for 
doing  the  thing  proposed,  or  in  reaching  the  aim  set  up.  Conse- 
quently the  teacher  must  lead  the  pupil  to  feel  that  the  aim  of  the 
lesson  set  up  or  the  problem  proposed  is  his  own  problem,  that  it 
arises  out  of  his  interest  in  meeting  some  particular  need  whether  it 
be  the  ‘‘gratification  of  curiosity,  the  removal  of  some  doubt,  the 
fulfillment  of  some  expectation,  the  satisfaction  of  a newly  awakened 
desire  for  increased  skill,  or  for  a larger  knowledge  of  that  particular 
subject.”  Only  in  proportion  as  the  aim  set  up  or  the  problem  pro- 
posed lies  in  the  line  of  the  pupil’s  genuine  interest  and  need  does 
reflective  thinking  on  his  part  become  possible. 

When  this  lesson  aim  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a definite  and  vital 
problem  which  the  pupil  keenly  feels  the  need  of  solving,  it  ^ “ serves,  ’ ’ 


^The  Teacher  and  the  School. — Colgrove. 
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says  Colgrove,  “as  a common  meeting  point  for  the  minds  of  all  the 
class  and  the  teacher  and  thus  unifies  their  thoughts  and  efforts  in 
both  the  study  lesson  and  the  recitation  lesson.  It  saves  time 
and  energy,  secures  definite  work,  prevents  failure  and  discourage- 
ment, serves  as  a standard  of  value  by  which  to  judge  all  the  means 
used  to  accomplish  it,  and  to  test  every  step  of  the  pupil’s  learning 
and  the  teacher ’s  teaching.  But  to  omit  this  statement  of  the  aim,  this 
vital  problem  to  be  solved,  is  to  invite  failure,  encourage  poor  prepa- 
ration of  the  lesson,  set  a premium  on  idleness  and  the  formation  of 
shiftless  habits,  and  pave  the  way  to  a disorderly  school.” 

It  must  seem  clear  then  that  the  teacher  who  in  her  lesson  assign- 
ment simply  tells  her  pupils  that  “for  tomorrow  take  the  lesson  on 
the  “King  of  the  Golden  River,”  and  sends  them  to  their  seats,  has 
failed  both  in  setting  up  any  definite  aim  or  vital  problem  and  in 
arousing  the  interest  of  her  pupils  in  studying  this  new  lesson. 

(c)  Reviewing  the  pupil^s  past  related  experience.  Since  the 
pupil  cannot  understand  and  interpret  the  new  lesson  except  in  terms 
of  his  past  experience,  it  becomes  imperative  that  the  teacher  through 
pointed  questioning  have  the  pupil  recall  those  experiences  and  ideas 
he  possesses  which  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  ideas  to  be  acquired 
in  the  new  lesson.  If  the  lesson  assigned  today  is  a continuation  of 
a previous  study  of  this  subject,  then  the  teacher  will  have  her  pupils 
recall  essential  points  learned  in  the  preceding  lessons  in  order  that 
the  continuity  of  the  present,  with  these  preceding  lessons  may  be 
firmly  fixed  and  the  successful  advance  of  the  pupil  in  the  new  lesson 
be  assured.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lesson  assigned  is  on  a new 
topic  and  is  therefore  without  vital  relation  to  any  preceding  lesson 
or  lessons,  then  the  teacher  through  pointed  questioning  will  direct 
the  pupils  in  recalling  their  experiences  and  ideas  acquired  outside 
of  the  school,  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  the  store,  office  or  shop, 
that  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  idea  to  be  acquired  in  the  mastery 
of  the  new  lesson.  The  underlying  purpose  of  these  pointed  review 
questions  is  to  provide  for  the  continuity  of  the  pupil’s  experience  in 
the  learning  process,  to  guarantee  a sure  foundation  for  the  success- 
ful mastery  of  the  new  lesson,  to  lead  the  pupil  up  to  the  limit  of 
his  knowledge  of  this  particular  subject,  thereby  creating  in  him  a 
keen  sense  of  need  for  further  knowledge. 

(d)  Aiding  the  pupils  in  overcoming  difficulties.  Says  Colgrove: 
‘ ‘ The  teacher  who  has  carefully  gauged  the  new  lesson,  prepared  it  in 
its  general  outline,  and  made  out  a definite  plan  of  presenting  it  is 
in  position  to  know  what  particular  parts  of  the  lesson  will  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  for  the  pupil.  In  many  lessons,  especially  in 
the  lower  grades  and  even  in  the  high  school,  there  will  be  lessons  in 
which  ‘old  words  will  be  used  in  a new  sense.’  There  will  be  hidden 
generalizations,  reference  to  laws  and  facts  of  which  pupils  are  abso- 
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lutely  ignorant,  figures  of  speech,  and  obscure  passages.  If  the  pupils 
are  left  to  plunge  into  these  difficulties,  unassisted,  then  only  a few 
of  the  brightest  pupils  will  succeed  in  floundering  through  the  lesson. 
The  teacher  should  not  withhold  the  proper  help  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  pupils  should  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvatidn. 
Only  the  elect  will  be  saved  by  such  a process.  Knowing  the  specific 
lesson  the  teacher  should  give  such  assistance  in  removing  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  lesson  as  will  enable  the  average  pupil  to  prepare  it.” 
Effect  of  proper  lesson  assignment  in  promoting  right  habits  of 
study.  It  is  a common  observation  that  pupils  not  only  in  the  ele- 
mentary but  even  in  the  high  school  have  no  adequate  notion  of  how 
to  study,  no  ‘‘ideal  of  method  of  study”  has  been  developed  in  their 
minds.  And,  yet,  it  is  a “common  conviction  that  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  train  pupils  in  right  habits  of  study  as  it  is  to  furnish  them 
with  a body  of  facts,  or  to  habituate  them  to  any  kind  of  skill.”  It  is 
also  a common  observation  that  the  way  pupils  study  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  way  their  teacher  assigns  and  teaches  lessons.  If  the 
teacher’s  lesson  assignment  is  fragmentary  and  haphazard  the  pu- 
pil’s efforts  in  studying  it  will  be  fragmentary  and  haphazard;  if 
the  teacher’s  assignment  is  rambling  and  indefinite  and  aimless,  then 
the  pupil’s  efforts  in  preparing  it  will  be  rambling  and  aimless;  and 
if  the  teacher’s  assignment  require  a memory  of  all  the  points  in  the 
lesson,  then  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  will  be  expended  in  memorizing 
all  the  points  in  the  lesson,  the  non-essential  as  well  as  the  essential. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher’s  assignment  bodies  a definite  and 
vital  problem  stated  in  a short,  simple  and  interesting  form  then  the 
pupils  in  their  study  will  go  straight  in  their  quest  for  the  main 
thought  in  the  lesson  and  will  not  become  lost  and  bewildered  in  by- 
paths. If  the  teacher’s  lesson  assignment  requires  a separation  of  the 
essential  from  the  non-essential  points  in  the  lesson,  then  the  pupils 
will  form  the  habit  of  seeking  for  the  facts  of  the  most  worth  and  re- 
jecting those  of  least  worth.  Or,  if  the  teacher’s  lesson  assignment 
requires  an  organization  of  the  essential  points  about  the  main  idea 
or  principle  in  the  lesson,  then  the  pupils  will  form  the  habit  of  not 
only  selecting  the  essential  and  rejecting  the  non-essential  points, 
but  will  also  acquire  the  power  and  the  habit  of  seeking  for  the  vital 
relation  binding  each  essential  point  to  the  other,  and  all  of  them  to 
the  one  fundamental  idea  in  the  lesson.  Therefore  if  the  teacher 
would  prevent  her  pupils  from  memorizing  the  words  in  the  book  in 
mechanical  fashion,  let  her  assignment  require  that  pupils  prepare  to 
give  gist  of  lesson  in  their  own  words;  if  the  pupils  are  sufficiently 
advanced,  let  her  assignment  require  that  they  make  out  a list  of 
thought  provoking  questions,  covering  the  essential  points  in  the  les- 
son and  submit  them  for  class  discussion  and  criticism;  or  let  her 
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assignment  require  the  pupils  to  make  a careful  analysis  of  the  lesson 
and  present  it  in  typical  outline  for  class  discussion. 

Says  Earhart:  Little  children  will  learn  how  to  study  by  be- 

ing trained  into  right  habits  of  study  by  their  teacher.  In  their  oral 
work  in  literature,  reading  or  nature  study,  the  process  of  training 
'may  be  given,  and,  as  the  children  gain  in  power  and  maturity  more 
and  more  may  be  expected  of  them.  To  decide  upon  the  name  of  a 
story  they  have  heard  requires  reflection  upon  the  story  as  a whole 
and  judgment  as  to  the  most  striking  characteristics.  In  addition  to 
finding  the  subject  of  a lesson  and  its  large  division  young  children 
can  be  trained  to  see  what  questions  the  author  has  covered  in  a sec- 
tion or  paragraph.  Teacher  and  pupils  may  work  together  at  this 
until  the  latter  get  the  idea  and  then  a lesson  may  be  assigned  to  give 
practice  in  their  new  way  of  working.” 

The  practice  of  assigning  certain  topics  or  reference  books  to 
groups  of  pupils  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  recitation  has  proven 
effective  in  promoting  habits  of  systematic  study  and  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Each  pupil  is  stimulated  to  his  best 
efforts  by  his  desire  to  contribute  his  full  share  in  the  report  to  be 
made.  This  practice  not  only  challenges  the  individual  initiative  of 
the  pupil  but  also  trains  him  in  the  habit  of  weighing  the  relative 
value  of  ideas,  because  in  making  his  report  he  desires  to  present  to 
his  classmates  these  points  which  seem  to  him  to  have  the  most  worth. 
And  this  practice  of  group  assignment  has  still  the  further  advantage 
of  enabling  the  teacher  to  supplement  the  thought  of  the  text,  thereby 
giving  all  the  members  of  the  class  a larger  and  richer  notion  of  that 
particular  subject. 

Amount  of  time  suggested  for  the  proper  assignment  of  the  lesson. 

There  can  be  no  uniform  answer  given  to  this  question.  The  length  of 
time  will  depend  upon  the  maturity  and  stage  of  advancement  of  the 
pupils,  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  studied,  and  how  the  teacher 
conducts  her  assignment.  There  may  be  times  when  it  will  seem  ad- 
visable to  give  the  entire  time  of  the  recitation  period  to  preparing 
the  pupils  for  a successful  mastery  of  the  new  lesson  or  topic.  How- 
ever, as  a usual  thing,  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  time  given 
to  the  recitation  may  and  should  be  devoted  to  the  assignment  of  the 
next  lesson.  For  example ; if  the  recitation  period  is  twenty-five 
minutes,  then  from  five  to  seven  minutes  should  be  given  to  assigning 
the  next  lesson  in  this  subject. 

The  teacher  method  of  assigning  a lesson  a measure  of  her  effi- 
ciency. From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  appears  plain  that  the 
supervisor  on  visiting  a school  does  not  have  to  remain  in  the  class 
room  for  the  entire  day  in  order  to  form  an  intelligent  notion  as  to 
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the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  One  sure  test  of  her  efficiency  will  be 
found  in  her  assignment  of  lessons.  And  if  this  teacher  is  simply 
telling  her  pupils  to  ‘‘take  the  next  lesson  and  go  to  their  seats,”  or 
“take  down  to  the  bottom  of  page  so  and  so  for  the  next  time,”  or 
“tomorrow  we  will  have  the  lesson  on  ‘Androclus  and  the  Lion,’ 
that  will  do  for  today,”  etc.,  then  the  supervisor  may  feel  assured 
that  she  has  unmistakable  evidence  that  this  teacher  is  not  to  be 
ranked  among  first  class  teachers. 

A lesson  assignment  from  Roman  history.  The  following  statement 
from  an  observer  of  a class  in  Roman  history  illustrates  how  some 
teachers  attempt  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  proper  method 
of  studying  history:  i“As  the  period  was  unprepared,  there 

was  no  hearing  of  any  lesson,  but  the  whole  period  was  spent  in 
discussing  the  assignment  for  the  next  recitation,  and  showing 
pupils  how  to  select  the  important  ideas  in  the  book  and  interpret 
their  significance.  In  the  first  place  the  aim  stood  out  clearly, 
and  the  pupils  comprehended  the  aim.  The  content  of  the  assign- 
ment related  to  the  Roman  army,  the  uses  to  which  the  men  and 
the  equipment  were  put,  and  the  question  of  conquest  and  defense. 
The  teacher  constantly  impressed  upon  the  class  the  desirability  of 
interpreting  the  facts  that  they  found  in  their  book  in  terms  signifi- 
cant of  today.  He  raised  suggestive  questions,  but  he  left  all  the 
'work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils  themselves.  He  developed  their  ideas 
with  them,  but  he  made  sure  that  the  thoughts  expressed  were  their 
ideas,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  period,  he  required  the  class 
to  read  over  silently  the  text,  with  the  thought  of  discovering  while 
they  read,  those  facts  that  had  relation  to  modern  life,  and  present 
day  conditions.  Then  he  asked  one  of  the  pupils  to  read  aloud  a sec- 
tion that  had  been  previously  read  by  the  class  in  silence..  The  com- 
parative ease  with  which  such  suggestions  were  given  showed  that  the 
menibers  of  the  class  had  considerable  familiarity  with  this  method 
of  study.  Among  the  questions  brought  out  were  the  following: 
'What  are  the  sources  from  which  the  United  States  army  is 
drawn?’  ‘To  what  services  may  this  army  be  put,  besides  what  it 
now  performs,  so  that  its  productive  power  may  be  increased?’ 
‘Why  do  modern  nations  spend  so  much  money  in  the  defense  of  the 
territory  formerly  defended  by  the  Romans?’  ‘Are  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States  adequate?’  Many  additional  suggestions  of  a 
similar  nature  were  formulated  by  the  teacher  and  the  class  working 
together.  Without  further  discussion  these  suggestions  were  left  to 
be  considered  in  the  final  working  over  of  the  lesson  outside  of  the 
class.  The  vitality  of  the  recitation,  and  the  apparent  enthusiasm  of 
the  class  were  remarkable.  The  discipline  was  perfect.”  Is  this  ver- 
dict surprising  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  assignment? 
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Note  the  following  good  points  in  the  assignment:  (1)  There  was 
a definite  aim  which  the  pupils  clearly  understood.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a definite  and  specific  problem;  viz.,  to  study  the  Roman 
army,  the  uses  to  which  the  men  and  equipment  were  put,  (2)  Gen- 
uine interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  aroused 
through  suggestive  and  thought  provoking  questions,  (3)  Past  ex- 
perience of  the  pupils  most  nearly  related  to  the  ideas  to  be  acquired 
in  the  new  lesson  effectively  reviewed,  e.g.,  ‘‘What  are  the  sources 
from  which  the  United  States  army  is  drawn?”  “To  what  services 
may  this  army  be  put?”  etc.  (4)  Pupils  were  led  to  interpret  the 
facts  in  the  new  lesson  in  terms  significant  of  today — e.g.,  “Why  do 
modern  nations  spend  so  much  money  'in  the  defense  of  the  territory 
formerly  defended  by  the  Romans?”  etc.  (5)  Self  activity  of  pupils 
effectively  employed  by  requiring  them  to  answer  for  themselves 
during  their  study  period  thought  challenging  questions  raised  in 
the  assignment,  e.g.,  “Are  the  defenses  of  the  United  States  ade- 
quate?” . . . (6)  Pupils  were  shown  how  to  select  the  most  impor- 

tant points  in  the  lesson,  were  being  trained  in  the  power  and  habit  of 
weighing  the  relative  value  of  points,  and  thereby  acquiring  the  habit 
of  systematic  and  effective  study.  (7)  The  assignment  was  a 
cooperative  study  of  pupils  and  teacher,  and  (8)  All  members  of  the 
class  were  brought  into  active  participation  in  the  assignment. 

The  wisdom  of  devoting  the  entire  recitation  period  to  this  assign-  ’ 
ment  will  hardly  be  questioned  in  view  of  the  nature  and  effective- 
ness of  the  assignment.  But,  as  discussed  in  a previous  section  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  the  lesson  assignment  will  depend  upon 
the  maturity  and  advancement  of  the  pupils,  the  nature  of  the  topic 
and  the  preparation  of  the  pupils  for  this  particular  topic. 

To  sum  qp:  (1)  The  underlying  purpose  in  the  lesson  assignment 

is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a clear  understanding  of  what  he  is  to  do  in  the 
study  of  the  new  lesson,  to  arouse  his  interest,  challenge  his  thinking 
intensify  his  efforts  in  the  mastery  of  this  new  lesson  and  to  aid  him 
in  overcoming  difficulties  too  great  for  him  alone  to  overcome:  (2) 

The  proper  assignment  of  the  lesson  greatly  infiuences  and  determines 
the  pupil’s  method  of  study:  (3)  The  amount  of  time  usually  neces- 

sary for  the  assignment  of  the  lesson  ranges  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  recitation:  and  (4)  The  teacher’s 
method  of  assigning  lesson  an  index  to  her  efficiency. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Questioning 

Main  points  in  the  chapter: 

1.  The  three-fold  purpose  of  questioning. 

2.  The  particular  types  of  questioning. 

S.  Mistakes  to  he  avoided  in  questioning. 

Jf..  Essentials  in  a good  method  of  questioning. 

The  three-fold'  purpose  of  questioning.  Questioning  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a three-fold  purpose:  (a)  To  test  for  knowledge 

and  to  drill:  (b)  To  stimulate  and  to  promote  reflective  thinking: 

and  (c)  To  arouse  and  to  quicken  the  emotions. 

Growing  out  of  this  three-fold  purpose  are  three  rather  distinct 
types  of  questioning:  Questioning  for  facts;  Questioning  to  develop 

and  to  train  the  pupil’s  power  to  think,  to  reason  and  to  organize 
knowledge : and  Questioning  to  develop,  to  train  the  emotions. 

The  relative  amount  of  time  given  during  the  recitation  to  any 
particular  type  of  questioning  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  type  of  lesson. 

In  the  inductive  and  review  lessons,  • thought  provoking  questions 
will  quite  naturally  predominate,  while  in  the  lesson  for  apprecia- 
tion, questions  to  arouse  and  to  direct  the  emotions  will  play  an 
important  part.  In  the  drill  lesson,  ^ questioning  for  facts  will  of 
course  predominate.  In  many  recitations  all  three  types  of  question- 
ing will  be  employed. 

(a)  Questioning  for  facts  and  for  drill.  Pupils  must  be  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  gone  over  else  their  further  advancement  in 
the  subject  is  greatly  retarded,  hence  the  need  for  questions  to  test 
their  knowledge  and  to  drill  them  upon  the  facts  already  known. 
But  it  is  a common  observation,  especially  of  the  teaching  of  reading, 
literature,  history  and  geography  that  entirely  too  much  time  of  the 
recitation  is  confined  to  fact  questions  only.  Many  teachers  seem  to 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  sole  purpose  of  questioning  is  to  test 
the  pupil’s  memory  of  the  facts  in  his  text  book.  Consequently, 
during  the  recitation  they  hurl  at  him  a hundred  or  more  questions 
that  appeal  only  to  his  memory. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  observed  a teacher  conducting  a recita- 
tion in  history  on  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  teacher’s  questions 
were  fired  as  follows:  “What  about  Valley  Forge?”  “Who  was  on 
top  of  Kings  Mountain?”  “Who  was  Old  Swamp  Fox?”  “Who 
was  Benjamin  Franklin’s  wife?”  etc.  This  teacher  was  doubtless  a 
skilled  acrobat  in  the  art  of  questioning.  We  asked  him  to  explain 
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his  method  of  teaching  history.  He  replied:  ‘‘I  write  T.  J.  on  the 

board,  that  means  Thomas  Jefferson.  I then  ask  my  pupils  who  he 
was  and  what  did  he  do.  I write  D.  B.  on  the  board,  that  means 
Daniel  Boone.  I ask  who  he  was  and  what  did  he  do,  etc.  I have 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  questions  like  that  on  the  great  men  of 
the  country  and  my  pupils  know  them,  too,”  declared  he  with  a note 
of  triumph  in  his  voice.  And  they  doubtless  did.  But  this  teacher 
was  simply  storing  up  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a mass  of  unrelated 
and  uninterpreted  facts. 

It  must  appear  plain  that  although  fact  questions  are  essential  in 
every  recitation,  yet  for  the  teacher  to  rely  mainly  upon  this  type  of 
questioning  is  harmful  in  its  effects  upon  the  pupil’s  habit  of  study. 
If  the  teacher  devotes  the  entire  recitation  period  to  testing  the  pu- 
pil’s memory  of  facts  covered  in  the  lesson  assignment,  then  the 
pupil,  in  the  preparation  of  this  lesson,  will  expend  his  efforts  solely 
in  memorizing,  indiscriminately,  all  the  facts  in  the  lesson.  Therefore, 
the  teacher  who  simply  devotes  the  recitation  to  questioning  for  facts 
without  due  regard  to  their  value;  who  in  her  teaching  in  literature, 
for  example,  devotes  a large  part  of  the  recitation  period  to  testing 
the  pupils  on  the  ‘‘meaning  of  words,  the  construction  of  phrases 
and  sentences  or  the  meaning  of  unimportant  allusions”  is  not  only 
wasteful  of  the  pupil’s  time,  but  gives  unmistakable  evidence  that 
she  herself  has  not  properly  prepared  the  lesson,  has  not  separated 
in  her  own  mind  the  essential  from  the  non-essential  points,  and  has 
not  clearly  grasped  the  main  idea  in  the  lesson  which  she  should  lead 
her  pupils  to  understand  and  to  assimilate. 

(b)  Questioning  to  promote  reflective  thinking.  As  discussed  in 
the  previous  section,  questioning  for  essential  facts  is  indispensable 
in  every  recitation,  but  the  teacher  fails  at  a very  vital  point  who  con- 
fines her  teaching  solely  to  questioning  her  pupils  for  facts  gone  over 
in  the  lesson  assignment  and  who  does  nothing  more  than  become  a 
mere  “drill  master”  for  her  pupils.  The  pupil’s  power  to  think,  and 
to  reason  must  be  challenged.  His  processes  of  reflective  thinking 
must  be  promoted.  Hence  the  imperative  need  for  carefully  for- 
mulated and  well  directed  thought  questions.  By  means  of  well 
directed  thought  questions  pupils  are  to  be  thrown  on  their  indi- 
vidual initiative,  their  self  activity  is  to  be  brought  into  play.  By 
means  of  thought  provoking  questions,  they  are  to  be  led  to  acquire 
new  facts,  to  weigh  their  relative  value,  to  see  their  direct  bearing 
upon  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  lesson  or  upon  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem proposed.  Through  this  process  of  thought  questioning,  pupils 
are  to  be  led  to  see  the  point  at  issue  from  its  various  angles,  to  re- 
vise and  reconstruct  erroneous  opinions  they  may  have  formed;  to 
clarify  their  previous  viewpoint ; or  to  be  led  to  form  correct  judg- 
ments and  reach  sane  conclusions. 
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(c)  Questioning  to  arouse  and  to  quicken  the  emotions.  Not  only 
must  the  pupil  acquire  essential  facts,  not  only  must  he  be  educated 
to  think  logically,  but  he  must  also  be  equipped  to  enjoy  the  ‘‘refined 
pleasures  of  life.”  His  finer  and  deeper  feelings  of  appreciation 
must  be  appealed  to  and  developed.  Hence  the  imperative  need  for 
questioning  to  arouse  and  to  quicken  the  pupil’s  emotions.  Through 
well  directed  questioning  he  is  to  be  led  to  see  and  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful  whether  in  literature  or  in  art;  in  music,  in  poetry,  or  in 
painting;  in  sculpture,  in  architecture,  or  whether  in  the  world  of 
Nature  about  him.  For  example,  in  the  history  lesson  in  which  the 
conduct  of  some  great  war  hero  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  which 
the  element  of  social  appreciation  predominates,  the  pupils  through 
well  directed  questioning  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  situation  of  this 
patriot,  their  own  emotions  are  to  be  touched  and  quickened,  they 
must  be  led  to  face  the  danger  that  this  hero  faces,  must  feel  the 
heart-throbs  that  this  patriot  feels  as  he  stands  there  upon  the  battle 
line  just  waiting  for  the  command  to  “charge”  be  given,  ready  and 
willing,  if  need  be,  to  surrender  up  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his 
country’s  cause. 

Mistakes  to  be  avoided  in  questioning,  (a)  Too  many  questions. 

Teachers  have  been  known  to  ask  questions  at  the  rate  of  ^ “six  per 
minute.”  ^Subjecting  pupils  to  such  a bombardment  of  questions 
renders  reflective  thinking  well  nigh  impossible.  Hurling  at  pupils 
so  many  questions  in  so  short  a time,  tends  to  confuse  the  class,  to 
discourage  the  slow,  and  to  make  the  timid  pupil  more  timid  still.  But 
when  the  teacher  herself  has  failed  to  think  through  the  lesson  she  is 
trying  to  teach,  has  failed  to  set  up  in  her  own  mind  an  ultimate  aim 
of  the  lesson  toward  which  to  lead  her  pupils,  she  is  doubtless  driven 
in  self  defense  to  rapid  fire  questioning  to  prevent  her  pupils  from 
enjoying  a morning  nap. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  the  muzzle-loader,  the  hunter  in  gunning 
for  birds  would  load  his  gun  with  a “whole  handful”  of  shot,‘  not 
that  it  required  this  number  of  shot  to  kill  a bird,  but  with  the  buoy- 
ant hope,  that  while  many  of  them  would  go  astray  in  the  broom- 
sedge  and  sassafras  bushes,  one,  at  least,  out  of  the  number  would  be 
effective.  And  thus  it  frequently  happens  with  the  teacher  in  ask- 
ing questions.  Out  of  the  whole  handful  she  hurls  at  her  pupils 
during  the  recitation,  there  seems  to  be  the  blind  faith  that  surely 
one  or  two  out  of  the  number  will  be  sufficiently  effective  to  enable 
her  pupils  to  “muddle  through”  the  lesson. 

(b)  Leading  and  suggestive  questions.  Teachers  should  not  mis- 
take this  type  for  the  thought  type  of  questioning.  This  type  is  not 
conducive  to  reflective  thinking.  For  example.  Was  Robert  E.  Lee  a 
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great  general?  These  questions  require  no  reflective  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  high  school  pupils.  They  simply  serve  to  emphasize  these 
facts  already  known  to  them.  Neither  should  the  leading  question 
be  employed  by  the  teachers  to  develop  with  their  pupils  general- 
izations for  which  they  have  no  basis  in  knowledge.  For  example : 
1 ‘^‘Did  you  plant  your  flowers  where  the  sun  would  shine  on  them?” 
“Do  you  think  plants  would  grow  in  a very  dark  place?”  “What 
do  plants  need  to  help  them  grow?”  “When  the  ground  gets 
dry,  what  do  you  sprinkle  on  the -ground  to  help  the  plants  grow?” 
“What  do  plants  need  besides  light  and  moisture  to  make  them 
grow?”  The  teacher  doubtless  saw  a vigorous  waving  of  hands  in 
their  desire  to  respond  to  these  questions,  yet  a careful  examination 
of  all  of  these  ‘ ‘ leading  questions  ’ ’ makes  it  plain  that  but  little  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  required  to  give  the  answer  the 
teacher  desired.  ^ “A  question  in  order  to  be  most  stimulating  must 
be  of  sufficient  scope  to  demand  that  the  experience  of  the  children 
be  organized  anew  with  reference  to  the  problem  under  considera- 
tion. ’ ’ 

(c)  Indefinite  and  obscure  questioning.  For  example:  “What 

about  Valley  Forge?”  “What  do  you  see  when  you  examine  this 
flower?”  It  needs  no  argument  to  convince  an  average  teacher  that 
it  is  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  the  pupil’s  time  to  require  him  to 
answer  such  questions.  And  yet  it  is  a common  observation  that 
teachers  are  consuming  the  time  of  pupils  with  just  such  questions. 

Yes  and  no  questions.  For  example:  Solomon  was  the  wisest  man, 
was  he  not?  Samson  was  the  strongest  man,  was  he  not?  Kaleigh 
is  the  Capital  of  North  Carolina,  is  it  not?  Such  questions  neither 
produce  nor  promote  thinking  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  should  have 
but  little  place  during  the  recitation,  and  notwithstanding  the  almost 
useless  waste  of  time  in  requiring  pupils  to  answer  such  questions, 
the  teachers  have  been  known  to  use  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  of  this 
type  in  one  recitation.  ^ 

Essentials  in  a good  method  of  questioning,  (a)  Questioning 
should  be  distributed  throughout  the  class  and  not  confined  to  a few 
members  only.  It  is  fundamental  that  we  become  interested  in  a 
thing  in  proportion  as  we  take  part  in  that  thing.  Therefore,  for  the 
teacher  to  confine  her  questions  to  a few  members  only  is  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  these  pupils  not  questioned  become  drags  upon  the 
class. 

(b)  Questions  should  not  be  asked  in  rotation.  The  question  is 
first  asked,  after  which  the  name  of  the  pupil  is  called  who  is  to  give 
the  answer.  By  this  means  it  is  not  known  by  any  pupil,  while  the 
question  is  being  asked,  who  will  be  called  upon  to  give  the  answer. 
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consequently  each  member  in  the  class  is  kept  on  the  alert  and  each 
pupil  answers  to  himself  each  question  given.  Hence  each  member 
of  the  class  is  kept  in  continued  and  active  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  entire  recitation  period.  On  the  other  hand  questioning  pupils 
in  rotation  results  in  dull  and  lifeless  recitations  and  no  efficient 
teacher  will  long  continue  its  practice. 

(c)  a rule,  questions  should  be  asked  but  once.^’  However, 
the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  her  question  is  definite,  to  the  point 
and  can  be  heard  by  all  members  of  the  class.  The  habit  of  repeating 
questions  two  or  three  times  is  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  time,  and 
produces  in  the  pupils  habits  of  inattentiveness. 

(d)  Answers  to  questions  should  not  be  repeated  by  the  teacher.’’ 
This  is  a common  fault  among  teachers.  The  teacher  who  follows 
this  practice  cannot  expect  to  retain  the  active  attention  of  the  class 
throughout  the  recitation. 

This  habit  too  is  a useless  waste  of  the  pupil’s  time  and  should  be 
given  up. 

(e)  Individual  response  to  questions  is  to  be  required  when  inde- 
pendence in  action  is  the  end  in  view. 

(f)  Concert  response  to  questions  is  in  place  ‘‘whenever  correct 
impression  of  form  is  the  requisite  element.”  Says  Maxwell: 

2“  Many  times  we  are  prone  to  believe  that  children  possess  knowl- 
edge when  they  give  glib  responses  in  unison,  but  this  is  no  indication 
that  a very  large  number  of  the  class  possesses  much  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  so  easily  given.  When  we  wish  to  tune  the  ear  of  children 
to  the  correct  enunciation  of  a word,  it  may  at  times  be  wise  to  have 
the  response  given  in  unisen.  The  note  singing  in  the  primary  grades 
calls  for  work  of  this  kind.  Whenever  correct  impression  of  form  is 
the  requisite  element,  or  when  we  wish  to  secure  harmony  of  action 
as  a unit,  then  concert  work  is  in  place.  One  needs  to  be  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  when  independence  of  action  is  necessary  that  concert 
work  has  no  place.  ’ ’ 

To  sum  up:  (1)  The  underlying  purpose  of  questioning  may  be 

considered  as  three-fold;  (2)  To  test  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  facts 
and  for  drill;  (3)  To  provoke  and  to  promote  refiective  thinking; 
and  (4)  To  arouse  and  to  quicken  emotions.  (5)  The  predominance 
of  a particular  type  of  questioning  in  the  recitation  is  determined  by 
the  particular  type  of  lesson.  (6)  The  teacher  is  to  question  for 
essential  facts  only.  (7)  Thought  questions  by  the  pupils  are  to  play 
a vital  part  in  the  recitation.  (8)  The  teacher  is  to  avoid  asking  too 
many  rapid-fire  questions  during  the  recitation.  (9)  She  is  to  give 
but  little  time  to  leading  or  suggestive  questions.  (10)  She  is  to 
avoid  asking  indefinite  and  obscure  questions,  and  should  seldom  ask 
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questions  requiring  only  ‘‘yes”  or  “no.”  (11)  Questions  should 

be  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  class;  pupils  should  be  ques- 
tioned promiscuously  and  not  in  rotation.  (12)  As  a rule,  the  ques- 
tion should  be  given  but  once,  nor  should  the  pupil’s  answer  be  re- 
peated by  the  teacher.  (13)  Individual  response  should  always  be 
required  when  “independence  in  action”  is  the  end  in  view.  (14) 
Concert  response  to  questions  is  in  place  only  “whenever  impression 
of  form”  is  the  requisite  element.  (15)  Questioning  is  essential  in 
teaching.  Skillful  questioning  is  an  art,  and  can  be  acquired  only 
through  diligent  study.  'The  prime  requisite  to  skillful  questioning 
is  a thorough  mastery  of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher,  separating  in  her 
own  mind  the  essential  from  the  non-essential  points,  forming  a 
clearly  defined  notion  as  to  the  main  thought  in  the  lesson  to  be  left 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  a careful  formulation  of  the  pivotal 
question  she  will  ask  to  lead  her  pupils  to  grasp  the  main  theme  of  the 
lesson  or  to  solve  th^  problem  proposed. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Judging  the  Quality  of  the  Teacher  s Instruction 
Main  points  in  the  chapter : 

1.  The  need  for  rational  standards  hy  which  to  judge  the  quality  of 
the  teachers  instruction. 

2.  The  amount  of  hnowledge  the  teacher  ''imparts''  to  her  pupils  is 
not  an  adequate  criterion  hy  which  to  judge  the  worth  of  her  teaching. 

3.  Adequate  and  valid  standards  hy  which  to  judge  the  quality  of  the 
teacher's  instruction. 

The  need  for  rational  standards.  In  preceding  chapters,  yon  have 
been  concentrating  your  thought  upon  the  teacher’s  method  of  teach- 
ing and  aiding  her  in  making  it  more  effective.  But  now  that  you 
have  made  a careful  study  of  the  teacher’s  method  of  instruction,  you 
quite  naturally  feel  a keen  need  for  some  rational  criterion,  some  ra- 
tional standard  by  which  to  judge  the  quality  of  her  instruction. 
You  realize  a need  for  standards  that  can  stand  the  acid  test  of  sound 
reasoning  by  which  to  judge  the  worth  of  the  teacher’s  method  as  it 
is  affecting  the  powers  and  habits  of  her  pupils. 

Knowledge  alone  not  an  adequate  standard.  There  are  a few  who 
still  judge  the  teacher’s  efficiency  solely  by  her  ability  to  ‘‘impart” 
knowledge  to  her  pupils.  If  she  can  do  this  successfully,  school*  com- 
mitteemen frequently  are  satisfied,  and  reelect  her.  If  she  cannot  do 
this,  then  she  is  rejected.  With  them  the  chief  business  of  the  teacher 
is  to  store  up  facts,  knowledge,  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Of  course, 
knowledge  is,  and  always  will  be,  one  of  the  valid  aims  of  school  in- 
struction. But  successful  and  effective  living  requires  more  than  an 
accumulation  of  facts.  The  aims  of  school  instruction  therefore  in- 
clude something  more  than  knowledge  alone.  Along  with  knowledge, 
as  one  of  its  vital  aims,  school  instruction  includes  systematic  and 
effective  development  of  certain  fundamental  powers  and  habits  in 
the  lives  of  the  pupils.  And  the  provision  the  teacher’s  method 
makes  for  the  adequate  development  of  these  powers  and  habits  must 
constitute  rational  standards  by  which  you  judge  the  quality  of 
her  iustruction. 

Standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  instruction.  These  powers 
and  habits  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  section,  and  which  must  be 
included  in  the  aims  of  instruction,  and  therefore  constitute  rational 
standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  instruction,  have  been  elab- 
orately and  forcefully  discussed  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry  in  his  Ele- 
mentary School  Standards.  They  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (a) 

Motive  on  the  part  of  the  pupils:  (b)  The  power  and  habit  of 

weighing  relative  values:  (c)  The  power  and  habit  of  organizing 
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facts  around  controlling  principles:  and  (d)  The  power  and  habit 
of  self  direction,  the  power  and  the  habit  of  individual  initiative. 

(a)  Motivation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  terms  motivation 
and  motive  are  not  new  terms.  Time  and  again  they  have  been  re- 
ferred to  jn  discussing  lesson  assignments,  in  stating  the  aim  or  the 
vital  problem  of  the  new  lesson.  The  terms  motive,  aim,  incentive, 
interest,  and  purpose  convey  a similar  meaning  but  motive  may  be 
considered  a somewhat  stronger  term.  Motive  may  be  considered  as 
interest  intensified  and  moving  out  to  teach  a clearly  defined  end 
that  will  satisfy  a keenly  felt  need.  Says  Wilson : ^ “ A pupil’s  work 
may  be  said  to  be  motivated  when  he  is  consciously  working  to  reach 
some  specific  aim  or  end  he  is  anxious  to  attain.  Motivation  is  accom- 
plished whenever  the  student  sees  sufficient  reason  for  the  work  he  is 
doing,  or  when  his  effort  is  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
some  longed-for  end  near  or  remote.  As  soon  as  a pupil  definitely 
accepts  and  pursues  an  ideal  it  becomes  a motive  in  his  life  which 
determines  all  of  the  efforts  he  puts  forth  in  seeking  it.  Therefore, 
motivated  work  is  definitely  purposive  in  a student’s  life.  It  contri- 
butes to  the  realization  of  his  aims.  ’ ’ 

One  fundamental  difference  between  those  who  fail  and  those  who 
succeed,  who  have  become  effective  workers  and  efficient  citizens  in 
the  community  is  found  in  the  breadth,  intensity  and  persistency  of 
their  purpose,  their  self  motivation,  or  their  power  and  habit  of  pur- 
pose forming.  Hence  if  pupils  are  to  grow  into  effective  workers, 
and  efficient  citizens  in  the  community,  training  in  the  power  and  in 
the  habit  of  self  motivation  must  constitute  one  of  the  fundamental 
aims  of  school  instruction,  and  the  provision  the  teacher’s  method 
makes  for  training  her  pupils  in  the  power  and  habit  of  pur- 
pose forming  must  constitute  one  of  the  rational  standards  by  which 
you  judge  the  quality  of  her  instruction. 

As  you  observe  the  pupils,  what  is  their  attitude  toward  this  par- 
ticular subject?  Do  they  seem  to  be  studying  it  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  promoted  to  another  grade?  Are  they  studying  it  sim- 
ply to  please  the  teacher?  Are  they  simply  ‘‘muddling”  through 
this  lesson  as  a task  imposed  upon  them  by  their  teacher?  Or,  are 
they  studying  it  because  the  teacher  has  kindled  in  them  a strong  de- 
sire to  know  more  about  this  subject?  If  she  has  not  done  this  what 
pointed  suggestions  are  you  making  to  her  whereby  she,  herself  may 
be  inspired  to  strive  toward  this  end  ? 

As  you  observe  the  teacher’s  method  of  teaching,  whether  it  be  in 
assigning  the  next  lesson,  in  taking  up  the  lesson  assigned  on  the 
preceding  day,  or  in  the  progress  of  the  recitation,  whether  it  be  in 
an  inductive  drill,  review,  or  lesson  for  appreciation,  what  par- 
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ticular  thing-  is  she  doing  to  make  her  pupils  vitally  conscious  of  any 
worth  while  motive  for  this  particular  work?  What  particular  thing 
is  she  doing  calculated  to  develop  in  her  pupils  the  power  and  train 
them  in  the  habit  of  setting  up  ends  of  their  own,  in  the  power  and 
habit  of  self  motivation?  What  particular  suggestions  are  you 
making  to  her,  whereby  in  a similar  lesson  tomorrow  she  will  be  en- 
abled to  make  provision  for  adequate  motivation  of  the  work,  thereby 
promoting  the  quality  of  her  instruction  at  this  vital  point? 

(b)  Weighing  the  relative  values  of  facts.  The  significance  of  this 
factor  as  one  of  the  rational  standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  in- 
struction seems  so  clear  as  to  need  no  elaboration.  Weighing  relative 
values  of  facts,  clearly  implies  that  not  all  the  facts  in  any  given  les- 
son or  in  any  given  situation  are  of  equal  importance.  Leading  chil- 
dren to  weigh  the  relative  values  of  the  facts  in  the  lesson,  as  a gen- 
eral statement  simply  means  leading  them  to  reason  accurately,  to 
think  consecutively  and  independently,  to  look  ahead,  to  see  causes 
and  their  effects;  it  means  developing  in  them  the  power  and  train- 
ing them  in  the  habit  of  considering  carefully  all  the  facts  in  any 
given  situation  before  making  up  their  minds;  it  means  developing 
in  them  the  power  and  ^training  them  in  the  habit  of  reaching  sane 
conclusions  and  forming  valid  judgments. 

The  successful  weighing  of  the  relative  values  of  the  facts  in  any 
given  lesson  is  vitally  promoted  by  the  clearness  and  the  intensity  of 
their  motive.  For  pupils  anxiously  striving  to  reach  some  longed- 
for  end  naturally  seek  those  means  that  will  take  them  there  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  and  will  reject  those  that  will  hinder  their  prog- 
ress. Adequate  instruction  challenges  the  careful  weighing  of  the 
relative  values  of  facts,  of  means,  and  inevitably  promotes  the  power 
and  habit  of  forming  wise  judgments. 

Daily  living  is  a constant  challenge  to  the  exercise  of  the  judgment. 
Daily  decisions  have  to  be  made.  From  this  there  is  no  escape. 
Whether  we  buy  or  whether  we  sell ; whether  we  produce,  or  whether 
we  consume ; whether  we  work  or  whether  we  play,  judgments  have  to 
be  formed.  And  the  validity  of  our  judgment  in  - any  given  case  is 
determined  by  our  ability  to  select  from  the  facts  at  our  command 
those  most  pertinent  to  the  case  in  hand. 

One  distinctive  difference  between  those  in  the  community  who  fail 
and  those  who  succeed  is  the  power  and  the  habit  of  forming  Valid 
judgments. 

Therefore,  it  must  appear  plain  that  the  provision  the  teacher’s 
method  makes  for  enabling  her  pupils  to  decide  between  relevant  and 
irrelevant  facts  in  the  lesson,  between  essential  and  non-essentials, 
the  provision  her  method  makes  for  developing  in  her  pupils  the 
power  and  the  habit  of  reaching  sane  conclusions,  and  of  forming 
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valid  judgments  must  inevitably  constitute  one  of  the  rational  stan- 
dards by  which  you  judge  the  quality  of  her  instruction. 

As  you  observe  the  teacher’s  method  of  work,  what  effect  is  it 
having  upon  her  pupils’  attitude  toward  facts?  Do  they  seem  to  re- 
gard one  fact  in  the  lesson  as  important  as  another?  Do  they  seem 
to  be  growing  in  the  attitude  of  an  open  and  inquiring  mind?  Are 
they  manifesting  any  desire  to  weigh  carefully  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  a question  before  making  up  their  minds  ? Or,  is  it  a matter 
of  utter  indifference  to  them  which  side  of  a question  has  the  greater 
merit?  And  is  one  conclusion  just  aswalid  to  them  as  another? 

Is  she  conducting  a reading  lesson  ? Is  she  simply  having  one  pupil 
after  another  read  until  the  last  paragraph  has  been  read?  Does  she 
then  tell  them  to  take  the  next  lesson  and  go  to  their  seats?  If  so, 
what  one  thing  has  she  done  to  cause  her  pupils  to  compare,  or  to 
weigh  the  relative  importance  of  the  facts  in  this  reading  lesson? 
What  one  thing  has  she  done  to  promote  in  them  an  open  and  in- 
quiring mind,  or  to  train  them  in  the  habit  of  selecting  facts  that  are 
of  most  worth,  of  developing  in  them  the  power  and  habit  of  reaching 
sane  conclusions? 

What  particular  opportunities  does  this , lesson  afford  for  pro- 
moting in  the  pupils  this  habit  of  considering  and  choosing  facts  of 
most  worth  ? What  specific  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher 
whereby  in  a similar  lesson  tomorrow,  she  may  be  enabled  to  lead  her 
pupils  successfully  to  consider,  weigh  and  select  for  themselves  facts 
of  the  most  worth? 

Is  the  teacher  conducting  a lesson  in  Hill’s  North  Carolina  His- 
tory? Is  she  simply  testing  the  memory  of  her  pupils  upon  all  the 
individual  facts  in  the  lesson  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented 
in  the  text  book,  and  just  as  the  pupils  memorized  them  at  home  or 
at  their  seats?  And  when  the  last  fact  is  called  for  does  she  simply 
tell  her  pupils  to  take  the  next  chapter  and  to  take  their  seats?  Are 
all  the  individual  facts  in  this  lesson,  essential  and  non-essential,  lying 
round  loose,  isolated,  and  on  a dead  level  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils? 
Are  all  the  facts  in  this  lesson  of  equal  value?  What  facts  in  this 
lesson  are  of  most  worth  and  which  the  pupils  should  carry  with 
them  from  this  lesson?  What  opportunities  does  this  lesson  afford 
for  developing  in  the  pupils  an  open  and  inquiring  mind,  of  develop- 
ing in  them  the  power  and  habit  of  thoughtfully  weighing  both  sides 
of  a question  before  coming  to  a decision  ? And  what  specific  sug- 
gestions are  you  making  to  her,  whereby  in  tomorrow’s  lesson  in  this 
subject  she  may  be  enabled  to  lead  her  pupils  successfully  to  separate 
the  essential  from  the  non-essential  facts  and  to  choose  those  of  most 
worth  ? 

Is  the  teacher  conducting  a lesson  on  a beautiful  poem  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades  ? Is  she  simply  calling  upon  one  pupil  after  another 
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to  read  until  the  last  stanza  is  read?  Are  the  pupils  reading  this 
poem  in  a sing-song,  lifeless,  and  mechanical  fashion?  And  when  the 
last  stanza  has  been  read,  does  she  tell  them  to  take  the  next  lesson 
and  go  to  their  seats?  Or,  were  the  pupils  reading  this  poem  with 
understanding  interest,  appreciation,  and  expression?  And  did  the 
teacher  when  the  last  stanza  was  read,  by  means  of  pointed  questions 
lead  her  pupils  to  think  back  through  this  poem,  and  to  select  those 
stanzas  they  Mked  best,  those  which  in  their  opinion  conveyed  the 
most  beautiful  thought,  described  the  most  beautiful  scene,  or  the 
stanzas  they  would  most  like  to  memorize  and  to  remember  ? 

What  opportunities  does  this  poem  afford  for  training  these  pupils 
into  the  habit  of  weighing  the  relative  worth  of  ideas? 

What  specific  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  whereby 
in  the  next  similar  poem  she  teaches,  she  may  be  enabled  to  lead  her 
pupils  successfully  to  select  those  parts  which  in  their  opinion  are 
the  most  beautiful  and  appeal  to  them  the  most,  thereby  promoting 
in  them  the  power  and  habit  of  weighing  the  relative  values  of  all 
facts  presented  for  their  consideration,  and  the  power  and  habit  of 
forming  valid  judgments? 

Weighing  the  relative  values  of  facts  corresponds  to  the  step  of 
comparison  in  the  Five  Formal  Steps. 

(c)  Organization  of  ideas.  As  a general  statement,  this  means 
that  the  individual  facts  in  the  lesson  having  been  carefully  weighed, 
the  facts  of  most  worth  having  been  selected,  the  pupils  are  now  led 
to  organize  these  essential  ideas  about  the  one  big  idea  running 
through  the  whole  lesson. 

In  illustrating  the  meaning  and  the  process  involved  in  organiza- 
tion of  ideas,  says  James  Anthony  Fraud:  Detached  facts  on  mis- 

cellaneous subjects,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  modern  school,  are  like 
separate  letters  in  the  alphabet.  Your  young  prodigy  may  amaze 
examiners  and  delight  inspectors.  His  achievements  may  be  emblaz- 
oned in  blue  books,  and  furnish  matter  for  fiattering  reports  on  the 
excellence  of  our  educational  system.  And  all  this  while  you  have 
been  feeding  him  with  chips  of  granite.  But  arrange  your  letters 
into  words  and  each  word  becomes  a thought,  a symbol  waking  in 
the  mind  an  image  of  a real  thing.  Group  your  words  into  sentences, 
and  thought  is  married  to  thought,  and  the  chips  of  granite  become 
soft  bread,  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  invigorating.  ” 

Says  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  in  discussing  the  meaning  and  the  pro- 
cess involved  in  the  organization  of  ideas:  ^“This  grouping  of  de- 

tails, according  to  their  relationship,  into  points,  and  of  such  points 
under  still  higher  heads,  and  so  on  until  a whole  subject,  and  even  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  is  carefully  ordered  according  to  the  re- 
lationship of  its  parts,  is  what  is  meant  by  organization.  ’ ’ 

The  weighing  of  the  relative  values  of  ideas  may  be  considered  as 
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the  actual  beginning  of  the  movement,  while  the  organization  of  the 
ideas  selected  may  be  considered  as  the  culmination  of  the  mind’s 
movement  in  grasping  the  unifying  factor,  or  the  underlying  princi- 
ple in  the  given  situation. 

One  difference  between  those  in  the  community  who  fail  and  those 
who  succeed  is  the  ability  to  analyze  the  practical  situations  which 
confront  them;  to  pick  out  the  most  important  factors  involved;  to 
see  clearly  their  bearing  one  upon  another,  and  the  bearing  of  all  of 
them  upon  the  situation  as  a whole.  They  have  facts  enough,  but 
they  have  not  the  power  to  see  their  close  connections,  they  are  sim- 
ply unrelated  atoms  in  their  mind.  Consequently  they  cannot  focus 
them  at  a given  point  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  given  situation.  Hence 
they  are  failures  in  the  community.  We  say  their  failure  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  system.  But  this  is  due  to  ‘‘scattered  thinking.”  But  their 
“scattered  thinking”  is  due  to  their  lack  of  training  in  the  organi- 
zation of  ideas. 

It  seems  clear  then  that  if  the  pupils  are  to  grow  into  men  and 
women  with  the  power  of  bringing  to  bear  all  that  they  know  upon 
the  solution  of  the  practical  and  vital  problems  that  will  confront 
them,  this  power  and  this  habit  of  mind  must  be  adequately  de- 
veloped while  they  are  in  school.  Therefore,  the  provision  the  teach- 
er’s method  makes  for  developing  this  power  to  select  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  the  lesson,  to  organize  them  with  reference  to  their  vital 
relationship  to  each  other,  and  with  reference  to  the  main  thought 
running  through  the  whole  lesson  must  constitute  one  of  the  rational 
standards  by  which  you  judge  the  quality  of  the  teacher’s  instruction. 

What  effect  is  the  teacher’s  method  of  work  seeming  to  have  upon 
the  desire  and  the  ability  of  her  pupils  to  analyze  a lesson  into  its 
essential  points  and  to  group  these  about  the  main  thought  of  the 
lesson?  Do  they  seem  content  with  a mere  memory  of  the  individual 
facts  as  they  are  presented  in  the  text  book?  Are  their  answers 
“brief  and  scrappy,”  or  are  their  answers  pointed  and  forceful, 
indicating  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  unifying  principle  running 
through  this  lesson  ? Are  the  teacher ’s  questions,  fact  questions  only, 
and  are  they  fired  at  such  a rapid  rate  that  constructive  thinking  is 
well  nigh  impossible? 

Is  she  having  her  pupils  dramatize  a story  in  the  primary  grades? 
Is  she  telling  each  member  of  the  class  the  character  he  is  to  represent 
and  just  what  he  is  to  do,  or,  is  she  suggesting  to  the  class  the  prob- 
lem of  dramatizing  the  story,  leaving  largely  to  the  pupils  themselves 
the  organization  of  the  story  for  dramatization;  letting  them  choose 
the  pupils  who  are  to  represent  the  various  characters  with  their  cor- 
responding parts,  and  letting  them  with  the  teacher’s  suggestion  here 
and  there  dramatize  this  story  as  they  themselves  think  it  should  be 
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dramatized?  In  this  way  they  are  made  conscious  of  the  distinctive 
parts  or  ideas  of  the  story,  their  close  relation  to  each  other,  and  their 
relation  to  the  story  as  a whole,  thereby  gaining  definite  training  in 
the  organization  of  ideas. 

Is  she  teaching  a fairy  or  history  story  to  her  children  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  by  means  of  oral  presentation?  If  so,  is  she  simply 
having  her  pupils  retell  this  story  just  as  she  told  it  to  them  without 
regard  for  its  essential  points,  their  connection  one  with  another,  and 
without  regard  to  their  relation  to  the  story  as  a whole?  Or,  is  she 
first  telling  the  story  as  a whole,  then  presenting  it  topic  by  topic,  re- 
quiring the  pupils  then  to  grasp  each  topic  thoroughly  as  indicated 
by  their  reproduction  before  telling  the  next  topic?  As  the  pupils 
retell  the  story  topic  by  topic  according  to  its  thought  units,  is  the 
teacher  encouraging  them  to  suggest  the  appropriate  headings  for 
these  topics  as  the  work  proceeds?  Are  these  headings  written  upon 
the  blackboard,  and  after  the  entire  story  has  been  told  topic  by  topic, 
is  the  teacher  now  having  different  members  of  the  class  to  put  this 
story  together  as  one  complete  whole,  thereby  again  promoting  their 
power  of  organizing  ideas? 

Is  she  teaching  a recitation  on  ‘^Our  Republic?”  As  you  observe 
her  method,  does  she  herself  seem  to  have  made  an  intelligent  analysis 
of  it  ? Does  she  seem  to  have  fixed  in  her  own  mind  the  facts  of  most 
worth,  and  the  main  idea  or  the  unifying  principle  running  through 
this  lesson? 

Is  she  simply  testing  the  memory  of  her  pupils  upon  the  individual 
facts  in  this  lesson  as  they  are  presented  in  the  text  book  ? And  when 
the  last  individual  fact  is  called  for  does  she  undertake  to  have  her 
pupils  summarize  this  lesson  by  simply  calling  on  one  member  of  the 
class  to  narrate  from  the  beginning  of  this  lesson  all  the  individual 
facts  as  they  are  presented  in  the  text  book  ? Is  this  method  of  proce- 
dure developing  in  her  pupils  the  power  and  habit  of  weighing  and 
selecting  the  most  important  points,  of  grouping  them  according  to 
their  relationship,  and  in  accordance  with  the  unifying  idea  in  this 
lesson?  Does  simply  a sum  of  the  individual  facts,  a sum  of  the  de- 
tails equal  the  whole  ? Says  Dr.  Frank  McMurry  on  this  point : 
‘‘You  may  study  each  day’s  history  lesson  faithfully,  and  still  not 
know  the  main  things  in  the  book.” 

The  whole  then  is  not  the  sum  of  the  individual  facts.  When  the 
last  individual  fact  in  this  lesson  has  been  called  for,  does  the  teacher 
put  to  the  class  well  thought  out,  thought  provoking  questions  which 
embody  the  central  idea  in  the  lesson  and  which  the  pupils  cannot 
answer  without  refiective  thinking,  cannot  answer  until  they  have 
thought  back  through  the  entire  lesson,  have  made  a careful  analysis 
of  it,  have  picked  out  the  essential  points  in  the  order  in  which  they 
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are  involved  in  the  lesson,  have  clearly  seen  the  relationship  of  these 
essential  points  one  to  the  other,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  main 
theme  of  this  lesson  ? Or  does  the  teacher,  without  asking 
thought  provoking  questions,  simply  assign  to  the  class  the 
problem  of  looking  back  through  the  entire  lesson  selecting 
what  they  consider  the  essential  points  and  the  unifying 
principle  in  this  whole  lesson,  and  defending  their  selection 
with  the  individual  facts  in  the  lesson?  Will  not  both  of  the  fore- 
going plans  tend  to  promote  in  the  pupils  the  ability  and  the  habit  of 
organizing  ideas? 

But  now  that  you  have  observed  the  teacher’s  method  in  this  par- 
ticular lesson  what  specific  suggestions  are  you  making  to  her  whereby 
in  her  next  lesson  in  this  book,  she  may  be  enabled  to  develop  in  her 
pupils  the  power  and  the  habit  of  analyzing  a history  lesson,  sepa- 
rating it  into  its  most  important  points,  and  grouping  these  essential 
points  about  the  central  thought?  Are  you  preparing  to  teach  for 
her  tomorrow  a lesson  in  “Hill’s  History,”  or  “Our  Republic”  to 
demonstrate  to  her  in  a concrete  way  just  how  a lesson  in  history  may 
be  used  to  promote  in  her  pupils  this  power  and  habit  of  organizing 
ideas  ? 

Organizing  ideas  more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  step  of  gen- 
eralization in  the  Five  Formal  Steps. 

(d)  Initiative.  As  a general  statement,  it  means  the  power  of 
self  direction,  self  reliance,  independent  thinking;  the  power  to  meet 
new  situations,  the  ability  to  act  as  a leader.  Says  Dr.  Frank  Mc- 
Murry:  i“In  the  world  at  large  possibly  the  most  highly  valued 

quality  of  character  is  self  reliance,  i.e.,  the  ability  to  act  as  a leader 
wliether  in  one’s  own  affairs  or  in  the  affairs  of  others.” 

One  difference  between  those  in  the  community  who  fail  and  those 
wlio  succeed  is  the  power  of  self  direction,  the  power  to  meet  new 
situations  as  they  arise.  They  have  a certain  accumulation  of  facts 
but  they  have  not  sufficient  self  confidence  to  use  them  in  blazing 
new  trails  in  a virgin  forest,  they  prefer  to  tread  in  the  beaten  paths 
of  the  past.  They  simply  have  not  initiative  and  are  consequently 
frequently  out-distanced  in  the  race  of  life  by  those  who  have  no 
greater  accumulation  of  facts  than  themselves.  Hence  it  must  appear 
self  evident  that  if  the  pupils  are  to  grow  into  men  and  women  with 
the  quality  of  self  reliance,  with  the  power  of  self  direction,  with  the 
ability  to  lead  not  only  in  their  own  affairs,  but  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  then  to  develop  in  these  pupils  the  power  and  habit  of 
initiative  must  constitute  one  of  the  vital  aims  of  school  instruction, 
while  the  provision  the  teacher’s  method  makes  for  the  development 
of  this  power  and  habit  must  constitute  one  of  the  rational  standards 
by  which  you  judge  the  quality  of  her  instruction. 
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As  yon  observe  the  teacher’s  method  in  this  lesson  does  she  herself 
seem  to  possess  this  power  of  self  direction,  this  power  of  independent 
thinking;  does  she  herself  have  initiative?  In  this  recitation  she  is 
conducting,  does  she  have  to  look  in  the  text  book  for  the  questions 
she  puts  to  the  class  and  for  the  answers  they  give?  Is  she  teaching 
an  inductive  lesson  ? If  so,  is  she  following  slavishly  the  Five  Formal 
Steps?  Or,  is  she  teaching  with  flexibility  and  freedom  because  she 
has  so  well  mastered  the  learning  process  that  she  teaches  effectively 
without  consciousness  of  any  formula? 

As  you  observe  the  teacher’s  method  in  this  lesson,  what  effect  is 
it  seeming  to  have  upon  the  pupil’s  power  of  initiative,  self  con- 
fidence and  self  direction.  Do  they  seem  to  act  as  if  they  considered 
it  their  chief  business  simply  to  sit  passive  as  pitchers  and  retain  all 
the  facts  the  teacher  poured  in  or  ‘‘imparted?”  Have  they  the  atti- 
tude of  docility  or  of  spontaneity?  Is  the  effect  of  the  teacher’s 
method  slowly  but  surely  transforming  them  into  dependents  rather 
than  into  freemen? 

In  the  lower  grades,  are  the  pupils  ever  allowed  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  songs  they  sing,  in  the  games  they  play,  in  the  stories  they 
tell?  In  the  dramatization  of  stories  are  they  ever  encouraged  to 
suggest  how  they  think  this  story  might  be  dramatized?  Is  the  prob- 
lem ever  put  to  them  of  selecting  the  characters  with  their  cor- 
responding contributions  to  the  story  as  a whole?  What  specific 
•suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  whereby  the  initiative  and 
power  of  self  direction  of  the  pupils  may  be  adequately  provided  for 
in  this  kind  of  work? 

Are  the  pupils  ever  encouraged  to  suggest  ways  of  improving  the 
appearance  of  their  school  room,  and  the  decoration  upon  the  walls? 
Are  they  ever  encouraged  to  suggest  ways  of  improving  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  school  yard?  Are  they  being  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  active  participators  in  the  life  and  the  work  of  the  school,  or,  are 
they  made  to  feel  that  they  are  merely  automatons,  merely  imitators? 

Is  the  teacher  simply  playing  the  role  of  the  beneficent  despot, 
putting  all  the  questions  and  making  all  the  corrections  that  are 
made? 

Is  it  a lesson  in  United  States  history  she  is  conducting?  Is  she 
simply  calling  for  the  individual  facts  in  the  lesson  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  presented  in  the  text  and  after  the  last  fact  has  been 
called  for  telling  them  to  take  down  to  bottom  of  page  so  and  so,  and 
go  to  their  seats  ? Or,  when  the  last  fact  is  called  for  is  she  encourag- 
ing her  pupils  to  think  back  through  this  lesson  and  state  in  order 
what  seem  to  them  the  most  essential  points,  and  what  they  con- 
-sider  the  main  thought  running  through  the  entire  lesson?  And  as 
• each  member  of  the  class  states  what  he  thinks  are  the  most  essential 
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points,  and  the  one  big  point  in  the  lesson,  does  the  teacher  encourage 
him  to  defend  his  position  before  the  class  by  assembling  the  facts 
that  support  his  contention,  thereby  promoting  his  power  of  self 
direction  and  self  reliance? 

Are  the  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  coming  up  against  words 
they  cannot  pronounce  without  the  teacher’s  aid?  If  so,  is  she  sim- 
ply pronouncing  these  words  outright  for  them  without  giving  them 
a chance  to  exercise  their  own  power  in  pronouncing  difficult  words? 

Are  the  pupils  in  the  arithmetic  class  up  against  problems  they 
cannot  solve  unaided  ? If  so,  is  the  teacher  simply  working  out  these 
difficult  problems  for  them  step  by  step,  after  which  she  erases  them 
from  the  board  and  then  requires  the  pupils  to  solve  them  from  mem- 
ory? Or,  is  she  by  pointed  questions  leading  the  pupil  to  take  each 
step  by  himself  until  the  entire  process  has  been  completed,  thereby 
increasing  his  sense  of  appreciation  of  his  own  powers  in  overcoming 
difficulties?  Is  there  a close  relation  betw^een  the  lack  of  will  power 
on  the  part  of  high  school  pupils  in  attacking  any  subject  that  is 
difficult,  and  the  failure  of  the  teacher’s  method  to  make  adequate 
provisions  for  this  development  of  the  pupil’s  power  of  self  direction, 
self  confidence,  and  individual  initiative? 

What  particular  opportunities  does  this  lesson  afford  for  challeng- 
ing the  initiative  of  the  pupils?  What  specific  suggestions  are  you 
making  to  her  whereby  in  a similar  lesson  tomorrow  her  own  skill 
in  providing  for  the  initiative  of  her  pupils  may  be  increased  ? If  the 
teacher’s  weakest  points  seem  to  be  in  the  development  of  her  pupils 
in  the  power  of  self  direction  and  in  making  them  self  reliant  and 
independent  thinkers,  are  you  preparing  to  teach  a lesson  for  her  in 
this  subject  tomorrow  or  on  your  next  visit,  that  you  may  show  her 
in  a concrete  way  how  a similar  lesson  can  be  successfully  used  for 
developing  in  her  pupils  this  power  and  habit  of  individual  initiative  ? 

To  sum  up:  (a)  In  addition  to  knowledge  the  aims  of  school  in- 

struction must  include  tlie  development  of  the  pupil’s  power  and 
liabit  of  setting  up  worthy  ends  for  himself,  of  self  motivation,  of 
forming  purposes  and  living  up  to  them.  Therefore,  the  provision 
the  teaclier’s  methods  makes  for  developing  this  power  and  habit  of 
self  motivation  must  constitute  one  of  the  rational  standards  by  which 
you  judge  tlie  worth  and  quality  of  her  instruction. 

(b)  The  aims  of  school  instruction  must  include  the  development 
of  the  pupil’s  power  and  liabit  of  weighing  carefully  the  relative 
values  of  ideas;  the  power  and  the  habit  of  analyzing  a lesson,  se- 
lecting the  points  most  essential  to  a thorough  grasp  of  the  main 
tlieme,  tlie  power  and  the  habit  of  weighing  carefully  all  the  facts 
in  the  case  before  making  up  their  minds ; the  power  and  the  habit  of 
reaching  sane  conclusions,  and  of  forming  valid  judgments.  There- 
fore, the  provision  the  teacher’s  method  makes  for  developing  in  her 
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pupils  this  power  and  habit  of  weighing  carefully  the  relative  values 
of  facts,  must  constitute  one  of  the  rational  standards  by  which  you 
judge  the  worth  and  the  quality  of  her  instruction. 

(c)  The  aims  of  school  instruction  must  include  the  development 
of  the  pupil’s  power  and  habit  of  organizing  ideas,  the  power  and 
habit  of  analyzing  a lesson  into  its  essential  ideas,  of  grouping  them 
according  to  their  logical  connection,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
vital  relationship  to  the  lesson  as  an  organic  unit  of  thought.  There- 
fore, the  provision  the  teacher’s  method  makes  for  pro- 
moting the  logical  thinking,  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  pupil’s 
thoughts,  or  organizing  the  essential  ideas  in  a lesson  around  the  uni- 
fying principle  of  the  lesson,  must  constitute  one  of  the  rational  stan- 
dards by  which  you  judge  the  worth  and  the  quality  of  the  teacher’s 
instruction;  and 

(d)  The  aims  of  school  instruction  must  also  include  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil’s  power  and  habit  of  self  direction,  self  reliance, 
independent  thinking,  the  power  and  habit  of  individual  initiative. 
Therefore,  the  provision  the  teacher’s  method  makes  for  promoting 
in  her  pupils,  self  reliance,  and  self  confidence,  this  power  and  habit 
of  individual  initiative,  must  constitute  one  of  the  rational  standards 
by  which  you  judge  the  worth  and  the  quality  of  her  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Judging  the  Teacher  s Instruction  From  Its 
Quantitative  Side 

Main  points  in  the  chapter:. 

1.  Educational  tests  and  measurements. 

2.  Underlying  purpose  of  these  tests  and  measurements. 

3.  Suggested  application  of  these  tests  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic. 

Jf.  Uses  to  he  made  of  these  tests. 

In  the  preceding  sections,  we  have  discussed  the  imperative  need 
of  judging  the  quality  of  the  teacher’s  instruction,  and  the  rational 
standards  by  which  you  are  to  judge  the  quality  of  this  instruction. 

But  the  teacher’s  instruction  is  not  to  be  judged  from  the  qualita- 
tive side  only,  it  must  be  judged  from  the  quantitative  side  as  well. 
Hence  her  instruction  is  to  be  judged  by  objective  tests  and  measure- 
ments. Now  it  is  needless  to  suggest  that  you  do  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  judging  the  teacher’s  instruction  from  the  qualitative  or  from 
the  quantitative  side  only.  You  doubtless  recognize  that  for  your 
supervision  of  the  teacher’s  instruction  to  count  for  the  most  it  is 
essential  that  you  judge  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  her  in- 
struction. 

Educational  tests  and  measurements.  Educational  tests  and  meas- 
urements are  no  new  thing.  For  years  we  have  been  attempting  to 
measure  the  ability  and  the  results  of  the  pupil ’s  work  by  ‘ ‘ estimating 
daily  recitations  and  by  examination.”  Our  estimate  of  his  daily 
recitations  we  have  expressed  as  ‘‘grades”  upon  his  monthly  report 
cards,  and  by  our  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  term,  we  have 
determined  his  promotion  or  non-promotion  to  another  grade.  But 
we  are  beginning  to  recognize  now  that  our  estimates  have  been 
hardly  more  than  guesses,  hardly  more  than  mere  opinion,  while  our 
examinations  are  unreliable  both  as  tests  of  the  pupil’s  ability  or 
“abilities,”  and  as  measurements  of  his  achievements.  Consequently 
we  are  coming  to  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  tests  and  measure- 
ments that  are  reliable  and  measure  with  accuracy  both  the  abilities 
of  the  pupil  and  the  results  of  his  work. 

Underlying  purpose  of  these  tests  and  measurements.  Says  Dr. 
Monroe:  ^“It  is  a generally  accepted  principle  that  in  any  field 

of  human  endeavor,  the  most  efficient  results  are  obtained  where  one 
has  a definite  aim  to  work  for,  and  instruments  for  determining  from 
time  to  time  how  much  has  been  accomplished.  A definite  aim  makes 
it  possible  for  the  worker  to  direct  his  efforts  toward  the  particular 
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things  to  be  accomplished,  instead  of  scattering  them  over  an  in^ 
definite  field.  Instruments  for  measuring  results  make  it  possible  for 
the  worker  to  know  what  he  has  accomplished,  and  where  he  needs 
to  place  greater  effort,  and  where  less.  It  is  also  possible  for  him  to 
learn  whether  the  materials  and  methods  he  is  using  are  effective,  and 
which  method  and  which  materials  are  most  effective. 

^‘Without  definite  aims  the  teacher  cannot  plan  his  work  effectively. 
He  does  not  know  except  in  an  indefinite  or  general  way  what  he  is 
to  do.  If  he  has  definite  aims  but  no  instruments  for  measuring  his 
results  accurately,  he  cannot  learn  when  he  has  attained  his  aims. 
Thus  he  is  compelled  to  work  in  the  dark.  If  he  makes  inaccurate 
measurements  but  considers  them  accurate,  he  is  still  in  a more  se- 
rious situation.  His  efforts  are  almost  certain  to  be  expended  un- 
wisely. ’ ’ 

As  a general  statement,  the  purpose  of  these  tests  and  measure* 
ments  is  to  substitute  a reliable  and  accurate  standard  of  measure* 
ment  for  a guess  or  mere  opinion  in  determining  the  abilities  of  the 
children  and  the  results  of  their  work;  to  provide  for  the  pupils  a 
reliable  standard  by  which  to  judge  their  own  progress;  to  enable 
the  teachers  to  recognize  with  certainty  at  which  particular  points 
their  work  is  weak  and  needs  improvement,  and  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty when  these  weak  points  have  been  eliminated. 

Suggested  application  of  these  tests  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
detailed  application  of  these  standard  tests  and  measurements  to  all 
the  various  subjects  in  the  course  of  study.  Nor  is  it  even  necessary 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  application  of  these  tests  and  measurements 
to  any  one  subject  in  the  course  of  study.  It  is  assumed  that  you 
already  possess  one  or  two  of  the  best  books  on  this  important  subject 
and  that  you  have  an  intelligent  notion  of  how  to  apply  these  stan- 
dard tests  effectively,  especially  to  the  subjects  of  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  spelling.  It  is  simply  our  purpose  here  to  suggest  a few  vital 
questions  that  are  to  be  answered  by  the  successful  application  of 
these  tests  to  the  arithmetic  work  of  the  fourth  grade;  to  locate  the 
probable  cause  of  the  deficiencies  found;  and  to  point  out  remedies 
that  have  proven  effective. 

Is  the  work  of  this  fourth  grade  above  or  below  the  standard  fourth 
grade  in  both  its  rate  and  accuracy  of  work?  What  is  the  standard 
for  a fourth  grade  in  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  four  operations  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division?  What  do  your 
tests  show  to  be  the  score  of  this  grade  in  these  four  operations?  In 
which  of  these  operations  is  this  grade  above  standard  in  speed?  In 
which  is  it  below  standard  ? In  which  of  these  operations  is  it  above, 
in  which  is  it  below  standard  in  accuracy  of  work  ? 
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1 “Below  standard  in  both  rate  and  accuracy.”  Granting  that 
your  tests  show  that  this  grade  is  below  standard  in  both  rate  and 
accuracy  of  work,  it  must  appear  self  evident  that  your  problem  is 
not  solved  simply  by  acquainting  the  teacher  with  the  results  of  your 
tests.  Your  problem  is  going  to  remain  unsolved  until  you  have  en- 
abled the  teacher  to  locate  the  specific  causes  of  these  deficiencies, 
and  have  enabled  her  to  apply  remedies  that  will  bring  this  grade 
up  to  standard  in  both  speed  and  accuracy  of  its  work  in  the  four 
operations. 

1 “Below  standard  in  rate  but  satisfactory  in  accuracy.”  Is 

the  work  of  this  fourth  grade,  for  example,  in  the  operation  of  long 
division,  up  to  standard  in  rate  but  satisfactory  in  accuracy?  What 
is  the  rate  of  the  standard  fourth  grade  in  this  operation  of  long 
division?  What  is  the  score  of  this  grade  in  its  rate  of  work? 

(a)  Causes  and  suggested  remedies.  Is  the  failure  of  this  grade 
to  measure  up  to  the  standard  fourth  grade  in  rate  of  work  due 
largely  to  the  teacher’s  failure  to  emphasize  sufficiently  rate  of  work 
in  her  teaching?  If  so,  what  suggestions  are  you  making  to  her  for 
putting  more  emphasis  upon  this  particular  phase  of  her  arithmetic 
work? 

Is  the  failure  of  this  grade  to  measure  up  in  its  rate  of  work  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  do  not  know  thoroughly  their 
tables?  If  so,  what  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  for 
making  a recall  of  these  tables  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  both  in- 
stantaneous and  accurate? 

Is  the  grade  below  rate  largely  because  of  insufficient  drill  in  this 
operation  of  long  division?  If  so,  what  suggestion  are  you  making 
to  the  teacher  for  providing  an  adequate  amount  of  drill  on  this  par- 
ticular operation? 

Has  the  teacher  devoted  sufficient  time  to  drill  but  has  this  drill 
been  ineffective  solely  because  it  has  lacked  variety  and  because  the 
teacher  failed  to  arouse  in  her  pupils  an  adequate  motive  for  in- 
creasing their  rate?  If  so,  what  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the 
teacher  for  providing  an  ample  variety  in  her  drill  and  for  quicken- 
ing in  her  pupils  a genuine  motive  for  increasing  their  speed  ? 

In  providing  a genuine  motive  that  will  challenge  the  maximum 
attention  of  the  pupils  in  this  operation,  is  the  teacher  providing 
“ciphering  matches”  for  them?  Is  she  making  these  standard  tests 
an  effective  means  for  motivating  this  drill  work?  Does  she  have 
written  upon  the  blackboard  or  upon  a chart  where  all  the  class  can 
see  the  median  scores  of  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
and  the  standards  that  should  be  reached  by  them  at  the  close  of  the 
session?  Has  the  teacher  forcefully  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
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grade  the  score  of  the  standard  fourth  grade  in  rate  of  its  work? 
And  has  she  endeavored  to  inspire  her  class  to  do  its  utmost  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  fourth  grade  before  the  close  of  the  school  term? 
Is  this  grade  below  standard  in  its  rate  of  work  largely  because  of 
the  undesirable  habits  formed  by  the  pupils  of  doing  all  their  work 
over  a second  time  or  of  '‘counting  oh  their  fingers?’’  If  so,  what 
suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  for  breaking  her  pupils  of 
these  undesirable  habits? 

Are  you  planning  to  teach  a lesson  in  long  division  for  thi$  teacher 
tomorrow,  or,  on  your  next  visit,  to  show  her  in  a concrete  way  just 
how  the  rate  of  this  grade  may  be  increased  in  this  operation  ? 

‘Below  standard  in  accuracy  but  satisfactory  in  rate.’’  Is  this 
grade  up  to  standard  in  accuracy  but  satisfactory  in  rate?  What 
is  the  standard  for  a fourth  grade  in  accuracy  of  work  ? What  is  the 
score  of  this  grade  in  the  accuracy  of  its  work  in  long  division  ? 

Causes  and  suggested  remedies.  Is  this  grade  below  standard 
in  accuracy  largely  because  the  teacher  has  failed  to  stress  accuracy 
in  her  teaching?  Has  she  been  too  frequently  content  with  mere 
approximations  to  accuracy  ? If  so,  what  suggestions  are  you  making 
to  her  for  placing  more  emphasis  upon  this  phase  of  her  arithmetic 
work  ? 

Has  her  drill  for  accuracy  been  both  lacking  in  variety  and  effect- 
iveness? If  so,  what  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  for 
providing  an  adequate  amount  of  the  right  sort  of  drill  and  for  pro- 
viding on  the  part  of  the  pupils  a genuine  motive  for  increasing  the 
accuracy  of  their  work? 

Are  you  planning  to  teach  a lesson  in  long  division  for  the  teacher 
tomorrow,  or,  on  your  next  visit,  to  show  her  in  a concrete  way  just 
how  she  may  increase  this  grade ’s  accuracy  of  work  in  this  operation  ? 

2 “Below  standard  in  rate  of  reasoning.”  Is  this  grade  up  to  the 
standard  fourth  grade  in  rate  of  reasoning  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  long  division?  What  is  the  median  score  for  rate  of  reason- 
ing in  the  solution  of  problems  for  the  standard  fourth  grade  ? What 
do  your  tests  show  to  be  the  median  score  for  rate  of  reasoning  for 
this  fourth  grade? 

Causes  and  suggested  remedies.  Is  the  failure  of  this  grade  to 
measure  up  to  standard  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  has  never 
sufficiently  recognized  the  importance  of  emphasizing  rate  of  reason- 
ing in  the  solution  of  problems? 

Is  this  grade  below  standard  largely  because  the  teacher  never  re- 
quires her  pupils  to  solve  problems  within  certain  time  limits  under 
the  stimulation  of  wholesome  rivalry  and  friendly  competition  with 
their  class  mates? 
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Is  this  grade  below  standard  because  of  the  teacher’s  failure  to' 
train  her  pupils  in  the  habit  of  reflective  and  consecutive  thinking, 
and  therefore  are  slow  in  thinking  through  a problem  and  planning 
its  solution? 

Is  the  grade  below  standard  because  the  teacher  is  over-emphasizing 
the  importance  of  having  her  pupils  write  out  the  solution  of  every 
problem  in  a certain  set  form  of  analysis  which  consumes  unnecessary 
time  and  therefore  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  a 
reasonably  rapid  rate  of  reasoning?  If  these  be  the  causes  of  the 
grade’s  relatively  low  rate  in  reasoning,  what  speciflc  suggestions  are 
you  making  to  the  teacher  for  the  removal  of  these  causes  and  for 
increasing  this  grade’s  rate  of  reasoning? 

Are  you  planning  to  teach  a lesson  in  solving  problems  in  long  di-  '' 
vision  for  the  teacher  tomorrow,  or,  on  your  next  visit,  to  show  her 
just  how  this  grade’s  rate  of  reasoning  in  the  solution  of  problems 
may  be  increased? 

i‘‘Below  standard  in  correct  reasoning.”  Is  this  grade'  up  to 
standard  for  a fourth  grade  in  the  accuracy  of  reasoning  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems?  What  do  your  tests  show  to  be  the  score  for  this 
grade  in  correct  reasoning? 

Causes  and  suggested  remedies.  Is  the  failure  of  this  grade,  in 
the  correctness  of  its  reasoning,  to  measure  up  to  the  standard 
fourth  grade  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  used  in  the  problems?  If  so,  what  speciflc  sug- 
gestions are  you  making  to  the  teacher  for  providing  against  these 
difficulties  in  the  assignment  of  each  lesson  ? Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  have  not  yet  sufficiently  solved  the  problem  of  silent  read- 
ing to  read  understanding^  the  statements  of  the  problems  that  have 
been  assigned  them  to  solve?  If  so,  what  constructive  suggestions 
are  you  making  to  the  teacher  for  promoting  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
to  get  thought  through  silent  reading? 

Is  the  grade  failing  to  reason  correctly  because  the  teacher  omits 
to  have  pupils  recall  the  underlying  principles  that  apply  in  the  so- 
lution of  problems  they  are  given  to  work? 

Is  this  grade  failing  because  of  the  teacher’s  inefficient  method  of 
teaching;  because  of  her  failure  to  train  her  pupils  in  the  correct 
method  of  attacking  a problem;  because  of  her  failure  to  train  them 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  through  the  problem  before  beginning  its 
solution?  In  a word,  is  this  grade  failing  to  measure  up  to  fhe  stan- 
dard fourth  grade  in  the  correct  solution  of  problems  simply  because 
the  teacher  has  failed  to  train  her  pupils  into  the  habit  of  making 
a careful  analysis  of  each  problem,  separating  the  things  given  from 
the  things  they  are  to  find  out,  and  upon  this  analysis,  formulating 
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a plan  of  action,  of  solution,  before  they  actually  begin  to  work  it 
out  on  paper  or  the  blackboard  ? If  these  be  the  causes  of  this  grade ’s 
failure  what  specific  suggestions  are  you  making  to  her  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  causes  and  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  these  pupils 
in  the  accuracy  of  their  reasoning? 

But  is  the  failure  of  this  grade  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
has  never  trained  her  pupils  in  the  habit  of  proving  or  verifying  their 
solutions  when  made?  Now  that  you  have  observed  a conspicuous 
lack  of  correct  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the.  class  in  the  solution  of 
problems,  are  you  planning  to  teach  a lesson  in  this  subject  for  the 
teacher  either  tomorrow  or  on  your  next  visit  to  show  her  in  a con- 
crete way  just  how  to  increase  the  efficiency,  of  this  grade  in  cor- 
rectly reasoning  out  problems? 

What  these  tests  show  with  reference  to  the  individual  pupils 
within  the  grade.  In  the  foregoing  sections,  you  have  considered 
these  tests  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grade  as  a whole.  You  have 
ascertained  whether  the  grade  is  above  or  below  standard  in  speed 
and  accuracy  in  dealing  with  the  operation  of  long  division,  and  you 
have  also  ascertained  whether  this  grade  as  a whole  is  above  or  below 
standard  in  its  rate  and  correctness  of  reasoning  in  solving  problems. 

But  it  must  appear  plain  that  it  is  equally  important  that  these 
tests  be  made  with  reference  to  the  individual  pupils  within  the 'grade. 
What  then  do  these  tests  show  with  reference  to  individual  pupils? 

Do  these  tests  show  that  all  the  pupils  in  this  grade  are  on  the  same 
level  in  speed  and  accuracy  in  dealing  with  the  four  operations,  that 
they  are  all  on  the  same  level  in  rate  and  correctness  of  reasoning  in 
solving  problems?  Do  they  show  conclusively  that  individual  pupils 
in  this  grade  differ  by  a wide  margin  in  native  ability,  in  training, 
in  maturity,  and  in  experience?  Do  they  reveal  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt  that  the  work  of  this  grade  is  too  easy  for  some  and  too  diffi- 
cult for  others  in  this  class? 

Causes  and  suggested  remedies.  Is  the  fact  that  this  work  is 
too  easy  for  some,  and  too  difficult  for  others  due  to  the  teacher’s 
poor  organization  of  her  school,  due  to  improper  gradation  and  classi- 
fication of  the  pupils  from  the  first  up  to  the  present  grade?  Have 
the  pupils  in  this  school  been  promoted  at  the  close  of  each  school 
term  solely  with  reference  to  the  length  of  the  school  term,  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  amount  of  work  the  pupils  have  done,  or  to  their 
native  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade? 

Is  the  fact  that  the  work  of  this  grade  is  too  difficult  for  certain 
members  of  the  class  due  to  the  teacher’s  failure  to  study  the  indi- 
vidual differences  of  her  pupils?  Is  the  very  low  score  of  certain 
members  of  this  grade  due  to  irregular  school  attendance  on  their 
part  ? 
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What  other  causes  account  for  the  low  score  of  certain  individual 
pupils  in  this  grade? 

What  specific  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  for  meet- 
ing in  an  adequate  way  the  immediate  needs  of  these  individual 
pupils  who  are  below  standard?  What  suggestions  are  you  making 
to  her  for  meeting  the  needs  of  these  individual  members  of  the  grade 
who  are  now  below  standard  but  who,  because  of  their  native  ability 
can,  with  proper  attention  be  brought  up  to  the  required  standard 
of  proficiency  ? Is  the  teacher  providing  for  them  a few  minutes  each 
day  for  extra  drill  on  this  particular  phase  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  weakest  until  they  come  up  to  standard  ? Is  she  encouraging  them 
to  prompt  and  regular  attendance?  Is  she  securing  the  cooperation 
of  their  parents  in  this  matter? 

What  suggestions  are  you  making  to  the  teacher  for  meeting  the 
immediate  needs  of  certain  other  individual  members  who,  as  shown 
by  your  tests,  are  mentally  incapable  of  doing  the  arithmetic  work 
.of  this  fourth , grade  ? Is  the  teacher  requiring  these  pupils  to  drop 
back  with  a lower  class  that  they  may  have  their  foundation  in  this 
subject  securely  laid? 

Do  your  tests  reveal  conclusively  that  certain  other  members  of  this 
grade  are  above  the  standard  fourth  grade  in  speed  and  accuracy,  in 
rate  and  correctness  of  reasoning? 

Do  your  tests  make  it  clear  that  they  can  do  the  work  of  a higher 
grade  in  this  subject?  If  so,  is  the  teacher  promoting  these  pupils 
to  a higher  grade  in  this  subject  thereby  permitting  them  to  do  the 
work  that  by  native  ability  and  experience  they  are  capable  of  doing  ? 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  dealt  with  the  fourth  grade  in  arithmetic 
class  to  indicate  a concrete  situation  for  the  practical  application  of 
educational  tests  and  measurements.  But  this'  general  plan  which 
we  have  followed  may  be  followed  to  advantage  in  applying  educa- 
tional tests  and  measurements  to  other  subjects  in  the  other  grades  of 
the  elementary  school. 

Uses  to  be  made  of  these  tests.  It  will  be  well  to  give  the  first  test 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  school  month.  Let  your  teachers,  es- 
pecially in  the  group  center  schools,  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  do 
so,  see  just  how  their  pupils  rank  in  this  particular  subject.  Lead 
them  to  see  just  where  their  defects  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
lie,  and  begin  at  once  to  aid  them,  through  specific  and  constructive 
suggestions  as  well  as  through  carefully  planned  for,  and  effective 
demonstration  teaching  in  removing  those  defects.  Instruct  them 
how  to  give  these  tests  and  to  score  their  own  pupils.  Let  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  understand  after  having  given  them  the  first  test  that 
these  tests  will  be  given  every  two  or  three  months  during  the  school 
term.  This  will  serve  to  stimulate  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
to  improve  each  time  upon  their  own  previous  record  in  this  subject. 
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Let  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  in  each  group  center  school  definitely 
understand  that  they  are  to  have  the  opportunity  from  time  to  time 
during  the  school  term  to  measure  their  achievements  in  this  par- 
ticular subject  with  the  achievements  made  in  this  subject  by  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  in  like  grades  in  all  the  other  group  center 
schools  of  the  county  and  even  of  the  State.  Knowing  this,  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  all  the  group  center  schools  of  the  county  will  be 
stimulated  to  wholesome  rivalry  and  emulation.  The  teachers  will 
be  given  a strong  and  genuine  motive  for  the  more  efficient  teaching 
of  this  subject,  and  the  pupils  will  work  with  ever  increasing  strength 
of  motive  for  a more  complete  mastery  of  this  subject. 

It  may  seem  advisable  to  concentrate  upon  one  subject  only  during 
any  one  term  and  to  use  the  test  for  that  particular  subject  you  are 
most  familiar  with,  and  can  give  most  successfully. 

Since  most  of  the  supervisors  coming  into  the  work  for  the  first 
time  are  planning  to  concentrate  upon  the  subject  of  reading  at  their 
group  meetings,  it  may  be  well  to  concentrate  in  our  tests  and 
measurements  upon  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  This  will  make  it 
practicable  to  concentrate  during  the  year  in  a definite  and  systematic 
way  upon  two  basic  subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  viz.:  reading 
and  arithmetic. 

On  completing  each  series  of  tests  in  the  group  center  schools  of 
the  county,  having  made  out  the  score  for  each  group  center  school, 
and  the  relative  rank  of  each  group  center  school  in  the  county  in 
this  subject,  we  suggest  that  you  forward  one  copy  to  us  and  keep  one 
copy  for  yourself  and  county  superintendent  as  a permanent  record 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  your  county  in  this  subject. 

While  the  most  of  your  time  that  is  devoted  to  giving  these  tests 
and  measurements  will  be  given  to  your  group  center  schools,  yet  it 
is  also  necessary  that  these  tests  and  measurements  be  given  from 
time  to  time  in  other  than  your  group  center  schools. 


CHAPTER  IX 
Demonstration  Teaching 
Main  points  in  the  chapter : 

1.  Purpose  of  demonstration  teaching. 

2.  Mahing  demonstration  teaching  count  for  the  most. 

3.  Mistakes  to  he  avoided  in  demonstration  teaching. 

Purpose  of  demonstration  teaching.  As  a general  statement,  the 
purpose  of  your  demonstration  teaching  is  through  actual  teaching 
to  show  the  teacher  just  how  to  get  the  most  for  her  pupils  out  of  the 
subject  she  is  teaching. 

Now  that  you  have  had  sufficient  time  to  observe  and  to  study  the 
teacher’s  method  of  teaching,  the  results  she  is  achieving,  in  what 
particular  subject  or  subjects  is  she  weakest  and  therefore  needs  your 
constructive  help  most?  Is  her  weakeest  point  teaching  beginners  to 
read,  then  take  her  children  and  show  her  how  to  lead  her  pupils  in 
attacking  their  first  reading  lesson.  Is  her  weakest  point  teaching 
children  how  to  get  their  first  notion  in  number  work,  then  take  her 
children  and  show  her  how  to  lead  them  in  attacking  their  first  lesson 
in  this  subject.  Is  her  weakest  point  in  leading  pupils  to  grasp  a rule 
in  arithmetic  or  to  discover  the  main  idea  in  their  reading  lesson,  then 
take  her  pupils  and  show  her  how  to  conduct  an  inductive  lesson.  Are 
her  pupils  weak  in  that  particular  subject  because  of  insufficient  drill, 
then  conduct  for  her  an  effective  drill  lesson.  Is  her  review  lesson 
‘‘scrappy,”  haphazard  and  ineffective,  then  conduct  for  her  an  ade- 
quate review  lesson.  Is  she  teaching  all  of  her  reading  lessons  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  up  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils  facts  and 
information,  then  show  her  how  to  teach  the  lesson  from  the  stand- 
point of  genuine  appreciation.  Is  her  weakest  point  in  the  proper 
assignment  of  lessons,  then  take  her  pupils  and  assign  the  next  lesson 
for  them. 

Making  your  demonstration  teaching  count  for  the  most.  To  se- 
cure the  maximum  of  attention  of  the  teacher,  and  therefore  make 
your  demonstration  teaching  of  the  greatest  service  to  her,  suggest 
to  her  on  beginning  your  lesson,  that  she  take  pencil  and  note  book, 
and  note  down  as  you  proceed  the  points  you  make  which  she  con- 
siders strong.  Suggest  to  her  further  that  at  the  recess  period  you 
will  be  glad  to  go  over  these  notes  with  her  that  you  may  see  how 
you  have  come  out  in  this  demonstration  lesson.  This  will  be  of 
service  to  you  in  that  it  will  enable  you  to  check  up  your  work,  will 
enable  you  to  get  the  teacher’s  point  of  view  and  will  challenge  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  teacher  to  what  you  have  been  trying  to 
demonstrate. 
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From  time  to  time  it  will  be  advisable  to  spend  the  night  at  the 
boarding  place  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  still  further  reenforce  the 
demonstration  work  you  did  at  the  school.  Ask  her  if  she  would  not 
like  to  write  out  in  detail  the  lesson  plan  for  the  next  day’s  recita- 
tion in  that  particular  subject,  and  after  she  has  done  this,  you  will 
be  glad  to  go  over  her  plan  with  her  and  make  any  suggestions  that 
may  occur  to  you.  And,  if  practicable  to  do  so,  return  with  her  to 
school  the  next  morning  and  observe  her  teaching  of  this  same  sub- 
ject. This  method  will  doubtless  make  your  visitation  and  super- 
vision of  genuine  worth  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  yourself.  For  in 
this  way  you  will  be  enabled  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your 
work,  and  will  be  enabled  to  form  a valid  notion  as  to  the  capacity 
of  this  particular  teacher. 

Mistakes  to  be  avoided  in  this  demonstration  teaching.  Avoid 
the  attitude  of  superior  wisdom,  the  attitude  of  ‘‘sit  down  there  and 
watch  me  teach ! ’ ’ This  attitude  on  your  part  arouses  the  antago- 
nism of  the  teacher  and  justly  so.  It  throws  her  on  the  defensive.  Con- 
sequently during  your  demonstration  teaching  she  is  looking  for  your 
own  weak  points  instead  of  your  strong  ones  in  order  to  find  comfort 
and  consolation  for  herself;  Therefore,  by  this  attitude  you  have  de- 
feated the  very  purpose  of  your  demonstration  teaching.  It  is  impera- 
tive then  that  you,  yourself,  have  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
teacher  and  her  work.  And  it  is  equally  imperative  that  the  teacher 
understand  that  you  have  come  to  visit  her  school  not  as  a fault- 
finder, critic  or  dictator,  but  as  a co-laborer,  a sympathetic  friend  and 
helper.  This  relationship  between  yourself  and  the  teacher  being 
established,  your  cordial  welcome  to  her  school  will  always  be  assured, 
she  will  welcome  and  profit  by  your  suggestions  both  constructive  and 
destructive,  for  she  knows  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made. 

Avoid  doing  too  much  demonstration  teaching.  A certain  amount 
is  indispensable  to  effective  supervision.  But  you  can  do  too  much 
as  well  as  too  little.  In  this  matter  your  own  common  sense  must  be 
the  guide. 


CHAPTER  X 


Keeping  Accurate  Record  of  Teacher  s Work  and  Progress, 
Encouraging  Her  in  the  Habit  of  Analyzing  and  Re- 
constructing Her  Own  Method  of  Work 

Simply  visiting  one  school  after  another,  making  a few  observations 
at  each,  asking  a few  irrelevant  questions,  and  making  a few  non- 
constructive suggestions  and  driving  on,  is  not  supervision. 

(1)  Keep  a definite  record  of  the  particular  things  most  needed 
to  be  done  on  your  first  visit  to  a school. 

(2)  Keep  a definite  record  of  the  most  vital  things  you  do  on  each 
visitation  to  a school. 

(3)  So  far  as  practicable,  keep  in  definite  touch  with  each  school, 
especially  your  group  center  schools  until  you  return.  This  can 
be  largely  accomplished  through  the  teacher’s  monthly  reports  of 
progress  to  you;  through  your  circular  letters  and  personal  letters 
to  the  teachers  containing  definite  suggestions  bearing  upon  certain 
phases  of  their  work  you  observed  and  conferred  with  them  about  on 
your  previous  visit. 

(4)  On  each  return  visit  make  a note  of  the  particular  improve- 
ments made  in  each  condition  or  line  of  work  you  offered  suggestions 
for  on  your  former  visits  to  this  school. 

(5)  Record  on  a separate  card  this  information  concerning  each 
school  or  teacher  visited — the  condition  or  needs  you  found,  the 
remedies  you  proposed,  and  the  improvements,  if  any,  which  fol- 
lowed. From  time  to  time  turn  this  card  over  to  your  county  super- 
intendent on  his  visits  to  these  schools.  This  will  furnish  a definite 
and  reliable  basis  on  which  you  and  he  can  reach  an  intelligent  de- 
cision as  to  the  further  steps  that  must  be  taken  if  this  teacher  is  ever 
to  become  really  efficient. 

(6)  File  these  in  your  office  at  the  close  of  the  school  term  as  a 
permanent  record. 

It  is  only  in  some  such  way  as  suggested  above  that  you  and  your 
county  superintendent  will  have  a rational  basis  on  which  to  rate  the 
efficiency  of  your  teachers,  to  form  an  intelligent  notion  as  to  those 
who  have  the  capacity  for  professional  improvement  and  professional 
efficiency  and  to  those  who  have  it  not. 

And  it  is  only  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  you  will  be  enabled 
to  do  follow-up  work  systematically  and  effectively,  and  without 
which  your  work  as  supervisor  will  never  count  for  the  most. 
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Below  is  given  a plan  by  which  the  teacher  can  criticise  her  own 
method  of  work.  This  plan  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Hanus  of  Harvard 
University. 

A Plan  for  the  Study  of  Her  Own  Teaching  by  Any  Teacher: 

3*  Qm  j)*  3* 

1.  Are  my  aims — ultimate  and  immediate — clear 
in  my  own  mind  ? 

2.  Are  my  aims  achieved? 

3.  Do  I recognize  the  difference  between  different 
kinds  of  lesson?  e.g.,  lessons  for  drill,  for  thinking, 
for  appreciation? 

4.  Do  I refrain  from  talking  too  much  ? 

5.  Do  I avoid  the  opposite  fault  of  talking  too 
little  ? 

6.  Do  I make  appropriate  use  of  the  pupils’  pre- 
vious experience  and  instruction? 

7.  Do  I make  good  use  of  illustrative  material? 

8.  Do  I make  good  use  of  the  blackboard? 

9.  Does  my  class  work  include  teaching  how  to 
study  ? 

10.  Do  I refrain  from  solving  the  pupils’  difficul- 
ties for  them  ? 

11.  Do  I help  the  pupils  to  master  their  difficul- 
ties themselves  ? 

12.  Do  the  pupils  ask  thoughtful  questions? 

13.  Are  most  of  the  pupils  usually  interested? 

14.  Can  I rely  on  my  method  of  making  sure  that 
the  pupils  understand? 

‘ If  the  teacher  can  answer  any  one  of  these  questions  with  an  un- 
qualified yes,  she  would  put  a dot  in  the  corresponding  space  under  A ; 
if  her  answer  is  yes  with  some  qualifications,  she  would  put  a dot  in 
the  corresponding  space  under  B ; if  she  must  qualify  her  answer  a 
good  deal,  she  would  put  a dot  in  the  corresponding  space  under  C ; if 
her  answer  is  a qualified  no,  she  would  put  a dot  in  the  corresponding 
space  under  D ; if  her  answer  is  an  unqualified  no,  she  would  put  a dot 
in  the  corresponding  space  under  E.  By  joining  these  dots,  .the 
teacher  would  have  a graph  representing  her  own  estimate  of  her 
teaching  performance  at  a given  time.  A similar  graph,  based  on  an 
estimate  obtained  a month  or  two  later,  would  probably  afford  profit- 
able comparisons.  ’ ’ 


CHAPTER  XI 


Promoting  Oneness  of  Purpose  and  Unity  of  Effort  Among  All 
the  Teachers  in  the  County  System 

Main  points  in  the  chapter : 

1.  Regularly  held  county-wide  teachers'  meetings. 

2.  Programs  presented  for  five  county-wide  meetings  to  he  held  in 
Guilford  County  during  1919-1920. 

Through  County- wide  Teachers^  Meetings. 

While  for  the  county  superintendent  and  his  supervisor,  the  group 
teachers’  meeting  is  proving  an  indispensable  agency  through  which 
to  promote  in  a systematic  way  the  teaching  efficiency  and  the  pro- 
fessional study  of  the  teachers  in  groups,  nevertheless,  they  are  also 
finding  indispensable  the  county-wide  teachers’  meeting.  This 
county-wide  meeting  held  at  regular  intervals  during  the  school  term 
plays  a part  in  the  county’s  educational  system  that  the  group  meet- 
ing alone  cannot  play,  however  effective  it  may  be  made.  The  one  is 
an  essential  supplement  to  the  other.  The  teachers  of  the  county  as 
one  teaching  staff  must  have  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  con- 
structive educational  policies  of  the  superintendent  and  his  super- 
visor for  the  entire  county.  As  one  teaching  force  they  must  be  called 
together  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  hear  and  to  discuss  frankly 
and  fully  in  round-table  conferences  these  county- wide  educational 
policies  if  their  cooperation  is  to  be  intelligent  and  effective  in  carry- 
ing them  out.  They  as  one  body  must  hear  and  take  an  active  part 
in  discussing  the  vital  objectives  the  superintendent  and  his  super- 
visor are  proposing  for  them  to  work  toward  during  the  school  term, 
whether  it  be  increased  efficiency  in  teaching  the  three  R’s,  a better 
adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  every-day  needs  of  the 
country  children,  the  unification  of  the  work  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  county,  making  the  rural  school  more  responsive  to  the 
social  and  recreational  needs  and  interests  of  country  children,  and 
more  responsive  to  the  social  and  recreational  needs  and  interests  of 
the  men  and  women  in  the  community ; or  whether  it  be  the  develop- 
ment of  larger  and  more  efficient  country  schools  through  the  voting 
of  local  tax  and  county-wide  consolidation  of  schools. 

The  teachers  of  the  county  must  come  together  to  hear  and  take 
part  in  discussing  the  application  of  any  recent  legislation  having  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  county  as  a whole ; to  come  together  to  con- 
sider the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  county  board  of 
education  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the 
term. 

Not  only  is  it  imperative  that  the  teachers  in  the  county  system 
be  called  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  for  the  pur- 
poses suggested  in  the  foregoing  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  en- 
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abling  them  to  begin  the  term’s  work  with  something  of  oneness  of 
purpose,  but  it  is  equally  imperative  that  these  county-wide  meetings 
be  held  regularly  throughout  the  school  term  if  this  oneness  of  pur- 
pose and  unity  of  effort  are  to  be  effectively  promoted. 

This  teaching  staff  of  the  county  should  come  together  during  the 
term  to  report  on  the  progress  they  are  making  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  county-wide  policies  of  the  county  superintendent  and  his  super- 
visor, and  to  discuss  their  failures  and  successes  in  accomplishing  the 
particular  things  proposed  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
These  carefully  planned  county-wide  meetings  should  be  a clearing 
house  of  the  best  experience,  effective  plans  and  helpful  suggestions 
of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  county  system. 

It  is  only  through  these  regular  county-wide  meetings  to  which  the 
teachers  throughout  the  county  come  to  compare  their  plans  and 
methods  of  work,  the  results  obtained,  and  to  receive  from  the  county 
superintendent  and  his  supervisor,  inspiration  and  intelligent  di- 
rection that  they  will  be  kept  keyed  to  their  best  and  finest  endeavor 
in  carrying  into  successful  execution  county- wide  educational  policies, 
and  reaching  objectives  most  vital  to  the  entire  county. 

The  county  superintendent  and  his  supervisor  should  provide  from 
three  to  four  county-wide  meetings  during  the  school  term.  The  first 
regular  meeting  should  be  held  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
while  the  other  meetings  should  come  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
term. 

Below  is  presented  five  very  suggestive  county-wide  programs, 
worked  out  by  County  Superintendent  T.  R.  Foust  of  Guilford,  and 
his  Supervisor,  Miss  Bettie  Aiken  Land.  These  programs  are  pre- 
;sented  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  given  during  the  school 
term  of  1919-1920 : 

First — Sept.  27th. — County-wide  teachers’  conference,  type- 
written instructions  in  regard  to  various 
school  affairs  will  be  given  each  teacher. 
Every  type  will  be  fully  discussed. 

Topics. 

Compulsory  Attendance. 

The  Teachers’  Monthly  Reports. 

The  new  Report  Card  for  the  Pupil. 

Group  Center  Meetings. 

Reading  Circle  Work. 

Children’s  Reading  Circle  Work. 
Community  Activities. 

Observation  of  Special  Days. 

School  Equipment. 

. Distribution  of  Old  and  New  Registers. 
Call  meeting  of  teachers  of  Group  Center 
Schools  in  the  afternoon  for  instructions  in 
regard  to  their  special  work. 
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It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  program,  excellent  in  many  particulars, 
that  no  provision  is  made  for  a county-wide  educational  conference  of 
teachers,  school  committeemen,  county  board  of  education,  superin- 
tendent of  county  welfare,  whole  time  county  officer,  and  editors  of  the 
county  papers.  But  since  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  carry 
out  the  above  and  conduct  the  regular  county- wide  teachers’  meeting 
on  the  same  day  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  county  superintendent 
and  his  supervisor  had  made  ample  provision  for  this  joint  county- 
wide conference  to  be  conducted  either  prior  to,  or  after  this  regular 
county-wide  meeting.  The  provision  for  the  county-wide  conference 
in  addition  to  their  splendid  program  outlined  above  would  undoubt- 
edly strengthen  their  county-wide  plan  of  supervision. 

It  will  be  seen  further  from  the  program  above  that  the  State 
course  of  study  as  a topic  for  discussion  is  omitted.  This  topic  was 
probably  overlooked  in  the  making  out  of  the  program.  A discussion 
of  the  State  course  of  study,  its  contents,  and  how  to  use  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage  is  an  essential  topic  to  be  discussed  at  the  first 
regular  county-wide  meeting  each  year. 

Second:  Dec.  13th. — County-wide  teachers’  meeting  to  be  held  at 
one  of  the  larger  type  schools  for  demon- 
stration and  professional  work. 

The  Community  Club  in  this  school  meets 
with  the  teachers  and  reports  on  the  work  of 
the  club. 

Topics. 

Model  opening  exercises. 

Talk — The  teachers  and  the  community. 
Reports  of  local  Community  Club. 

Report  by  an  individual  teacher  of  some 
successful  community  work. 

Departmental  discussion  of  reading  circle 
work. 

Observation  lessons  in  the  departments. 
Distribution  of  suggestive  programs  for 
Christmas  exercises. 

Examination  of  school  building  and  plan  of 
organization. 

Lunch  served  by  club. 
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Third — Jan.  10th. — County  wide  teachers’  meeting. 

Instructions  from  Superintendent. 

County  Commencement  plan  in  detail. 

Seventh  grade  activities  and  requirements. 

High  school  debates. 

Talk — Playground  work. 

Report  of  some  teacher  on  what  athletics  and 
athletic  contests  have  done  for  their  pupils. 

Department  discussion  of  reading  circle 
book. 

Demonstration  lessons  on  the  topic  discussed. 

Distribution  of  suggestive  programs  for  Janu- 
ary parents’  day. 

Fourth — Feb.  14. — County  wide  teachers’  meeting  to  be  held  at 

some  large  school  near  by. 

Model  opening  exercises. 

Organization  of  club  work  (poultry,  corn,  pig 
and  canning  clubs.) 

Talk — School  grounds  and  school  gardens. 

Report  by  some  teacher  on  how  the  school 
grounds  were  improved. 

Departmental  discussion  of  reading  circle 
book. 

Observation  lessons. 

Distribution  of  program  for  patriotic  exer- 
cises. 

Examination  of  building  and  exhibits. 

Lunch. 

Fifth — March  10th. — County  wide  teachers’  meeting. 

Instruction  from  Superintendent. 

Specific  instructions  concerning  county  com- 
mencement. 

Final  reports. 

Summer  school  work. 

Certification  of  teachers.  * 

Talk — Consolidation  of  schools  and  what  it 
means. 

Report  of  success  in  the  county  of  small  at- 
tempts at  consolidation. 

Departmental  discussion  of  reading  circle  book. 

Observation  lessons. 

Distribution  of  suggestive  programs  Jor  clos- 
ing day  exercises. 
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The  above  program  providing  for  five  county-wide  meetings  to  be 
conducted  during  the  present  term  in  Guilford  County  contains  many 
excellent  points,  and  will  doubtless  prove  quite  helpful  and  suggestive 
to  the  other  county  superintendents  and  supervisors  of  the  State. 
While  it  may  not  appear  practicable  to  every  county  superintendent 
and  his  supervisor  to  conduct  as  many  as  five  county-wide  meetings 
in  addition  to  their  two  or  three  series  of  group  meetings,  yet  it  will 
doubtless  be  entirely  practicable  for  all  of  them  to  conduct  during  the 
year  as  many  as  three  such  meetings,  and  it  may  be  they  will  even 
find  it  advisable  to  conduct  as  many  as  four  of  these  county-wide 
meetings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  county-wide  meetings  in  Guilford 
County  are  to  be  conducted  on  Saturdays ; this  is  doubtless  wise,  es- 
pecially if  a sufficient  number  of  group  meetings  are  to  be  held  on 
school  days.  But  it  will  be  further  noted  that  in  the  Guilford  County 
plan  demonstration  teaching  and  observation  constitutes  a part  of  this 
Saturday  program. 

The  wisdom  of  this  part  of  the  plan  is  debatable.  It  does  not  seem 
* that  there  can  be  serious  doubt  that  far  better  results  could  be  ob- 
tained by  eliminating  this  part  of  the  plan  and  have  this  demonstra- 
tion teaching  at  the  group  meetings  instead.  For  since  these  group 
meetings  are  held  on  a school  day,  the  entire  school  is  at  its  daily 
work  under  normal  conditions.  Consequently  the  teachers  present 
can  see  every  phase  of  school  work  in  actual  operation.  Because  of 
the  smaller  number  of  teachers  at  the  group  meeting,  instead  of  all 
the  teachers  of  the  county  trying  to  observe,  the  demonstration  teach- 
ing can  be  more  effectively  done,  and  because  of  the  small  group  of 
teachers  present,  the  supervisor  can  more  successfully  guide  and  di- 
rect the  observation  of  the  teachers  and  can  also  more  successfully 
bring  each  individual  teacher  present  into  active  participation  in 
the  discussion  of  the  demonstration  teaching  after  it  has  been  done. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Unifying  the  Work  of  the  Rural  Elementary  Schools  of  the 

County 

Main  points  in  the  chapter : 

1.  The  meaning  of  umficaiion  of  work. 

2.  T'he  imperative  need  for  unifying  this  work. 

3.  Essential  steps  in  the  process  of  unification. 

Jf..  Adjusting  the  State  Course  of  Study  to  the  six  months  school 
term. 

5.  A practical  plan  presented. 

The  meaning  of  unifying  the  work  of  the  rural  elementary  schools 
of  the  county.  By  unification  of  work,  we  do  not  mean  the  bringing 
of  all  the  teachers  of  your  county  to  a dead  level  of  uniformity  in 
which  they  are  deprived  of  their  individual  initiative  in  adjusting  the 
course  of  study  to  meet  the  local  needs,  or  in  the  teaching  devices 
they  use.  Nor  do  we  mean  by  unification  of  work  that  every  fourth 
grade  in  the  county  shall  have  reached  exactly  the  same  page  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  or  history,  etc.,  before  the  pupils  as  a grade 
are  promoted  to  the  fifth  grade.  But  we  do  mean  by  this  unification 
of  work,  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  rural  elementary  schools  of  the 
county  shall  have  common  standards  of  work  for  the  same  grades, 
and  shall  live  up  to  them.  For  example,  the  pupils  in  each  fourth 
grade  in  the  county  shall  do  approximately  the  same  amount  of  work 
in  each  of  the  basic  subjects  before  the  grade  as  a whole  is  promoted 
to  the  fifth  grade.  And  this  contention  is  a rational  one  for  the 
reason  that  conditions  and  needs  in  the  rural  communities  through- 
out the  same  county  are  similar,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
population  is  practically  homogeneous. 

The  imperative  need  for  this  unification  of  work.  Does  the  present 
situation  in  your  county  justify  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  your- 
self and  county  superintendent  in  bringing  about  this  unification  of 
work  among  the  rural  schools  of  your  county?  To  ask  this  question 
is  to  answer  it. 

Is  each  teacher  in  your  county  practically  a law  unto  herself  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  her  pupils  in  each  grade  she 
teaches  before  they  are  ready  to  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher 
grade?  For  example,  does  each  fourth  grade  teacher  in  your  county 
have  her  own  individual  standard  of  work  to  be  met  before  her  pupils 
are  ready  for  the  fifth  grade  ? And  are  there  as  many  different  stand- 
ards for  fourth  grade  work  as  there  are  fourth  grade  teachers  in 
your  county  ? What  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a chaotic 
situation  at  this  particular  point?  May  and  Johnnie  completed  the 
fourth  grade  in  District  No.  1 at  the  close  of  last  session.  At  the 
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beginning  oi  this  session  they  have  come  into  District  No.  2 to  attend 
school.  Quite  naturally  May  and  Johnnie  as  well  as  their  parents 
have  a right  to  expect  they  will  enter  the  fifth  grade.  But  what  hap- 
pens? The  standard  for  the  fourth  grade  work  in  District  No.  2 is. 
from  two  to  three  months  higher  than  in  District  No.  1,  consequently 
it  becomes  impossible  for  May  and  Johnnie  to  go  on  with  the  fifth 
grade  pupils  in  District  No.  2.  Now  the  teacher  has  two  alter- 
natives, viz. : To  make  a separate  class  for  May  and  Johnie  or,  to 
put  them  back  with  her  pupils  who  are  beginning  the  fourth  grade. 
To  adopt  the  first  alternative  means  in  all  probability  that  she  is 
forced  to  take  off  a few  minutes  from  the  recitation  of  the  fifth  grade 
pupils,  and  reduce  the  length  of  the  recitation  from  the  regular 
fourth  grade  class  in  order  to  find  time  to  teach  May  and  Johnnie. 
In  this  event,  both  the  fifth  grade  pupils  and  the  regular  fourth 
grade  pupils  in  District  No.  2,  are  being  robbed  of  the  service  of  the 
teacher  which  they  otherwise  would  have.  In  adopting  the  second 
alternative,  putting  May  and  Johnnie  back  with  the  pupils  just  begin- 
ning the  fourth  grade  means  in  all  probability  that  they  will  have  to 
spend  from  two  to  three  months  this  session  simply  going  over  old 
ground,  simply  marking  time.  And  if  the  school  term  is  six  months 
only,  it  will  mean  that  May  and  Johnnie  will  have  done  by  the  close 
of  the  session  from  only  two  to  three  months  of  real  advanced  work. 
In  a word  it  means  that  May  and  Johnnie  because  of  this  lack  of  com- 
mon standards  of  work  for  this  county  have  been  robbed  during  this 
term  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  school  time. 

Again,  is  each  seventh  grade  teacher  in  your  county  following  her 
own  individual  standard  of  work  in  promoting  pupils  to  the  high 
schools  in  the  county?  And  are  there  as  many  different  standards 
for  seventh  grade  work  as  there  are  seventh  grade  teachers  in  the 
county  ? What  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  these  diverse  stand- 
ards for  the  seventh  grade  work?  They  are  not  difficult  to  foretell. 
When  the  pupils  leave  these  seventh  grades,  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  with  their  various  and  varying  standards  of  work  and  under- 
take to  enter  the  standard  high  schools  of  the  county,  the  teachers  in 
these  high  schools  are  doubtless  finding  it  well  nigh  impossible  to 
grade  and  to  classify  them  with  reference  to  their  preparation  and 
ability  to  advance.  Because  of  the  lack  of  teachers  in  these  high 
schools  to  make  even  an  approximation  to  individual  instruction  prac- 
ticable, many  of  these  pupils,  in  all  probability  are  being  required  to 
take  up  work  they  are  unprepared  for,  while  other  pupils  in  this 
school  are  not  being  advanced  in  accordance  with  their  preparation 
and  native  ability. 

Hence  it  must  appear  plain  that  not  only  is  the  work  in  our  rural 
elementary  schools  almost  totally  lacking  in  unification,  but  that  the 
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unification  of  work  in  our  high  schools  is  also  being  considerably 
retarded. 

Therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  present  situation  it  seems  imperative 
that  both  you  and  your  county  superintendent  put  forth  persistent 
and  systematic  effort  for  this  unification  of  work  among  the  rural 
elementary  schools  of  your  country. 

What  plans  have  you  and  he  formulated  for  achieving  this  end? 
What  are  the  particular  steps  in  your  plan  ? 

The  essential  steps  in  the  process  of  unification.  The  essential  steps 
involved  in  this  process  are:  (1)  An  organized  knowledge  of  the 

State  Course  of  Study:  (2)  The  promotion  of  pupils  at  the  close 

of  the  session  with  reference  to  these  common  standards  or  course  of 
study:  and  (3)  Making  a complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  work 
done  by  each  grade  and  each  pupil  as  is  provided  for  in  the  public 
school  register. 

1.  An  organized  knowledge  of  the  State  Course  of  Study.  It  is  not 

claimed  for  the  course  of  study  that  it  is  perfect,  no  course  of  study 
is,  because  all  courses  of  study  should  be  in  the  process  of  growing, 
therefore  continually  subjected  to  revision  and  reconstruction.  This 
present  course  is  not  the  product  of  any  one  mind,  but  is  rather  the 
embodiment  of  the  organized  experiences  of  many  who  have  become 
to  a certain  extent  specialists  in  their  special  field  of  work.  There- 
fore, in  content  and  in  presentation  it  is  both  modern  and  progressive, 
and  with  your  constructive  suggestions  and  those  of  your  co-laborers 
fresh  from  the  field  it  will  continue  to  grow  and  expand  with  mod- 
ern demands.  But  while  this  course  may  not  be  perfect  yet  it  is  the 
best  available  for  your  teachers  and  doubtless  you  have  the  conviction 
that  you  have  not  the  time  from  your  other  work  to  formulate  one 
that  would  be  more  adequate  for  your  teachers.  Consequently  you 
also  doubtless  have  the  conviction  that  as  a supervisor  you  can  render 
your  teachers  a far  more  helpful  service  in  aiding  them  in  getting*an 
organized  knowledge  of  the  only  course  at  their  command,  and  show- 
ing them  how  lo  use  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  than  you  can  by 
taking  your  time  from  your  field  work  to  formulate  a new  course. 

What  the  teacher  should  hnow  about  the  course  of  study.  As  a 
general  statement  they  should  know:  (a)  The  number  of  grades  of 

work  it  provides  for:  (b)  The  length  of  school  term  it  is  suggested 

for  the  regular  and  average  pupil  to  complete  the  work  outlined  for 
each  grade : (c)  The  books  to  be  studied  in  each  grade  and  the  order 

in  which  they  are  to  be  taken  up:  (d)  The  amount  of  work  to  be 

done  in  each  subject  in  each  grade  before  the  pupils  are  prepared 
for  the  work  of  the  next  grade:  (e)  Should  know  the  course  of 

study  in  its  unity  and  in  its  continuity,  should  know  the  amount  of 
work  pupils  are  expected  to  do  before  coming  to  her  grade,  should  in 
a rather  definite  way  know  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grades:  (f) 
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Should  know  the  methods  suggested  for  taking  up  the  various  sub- 
jects outlined;  and  (g)  Should  know  the  reference  books  suggested 
for  teaching  these  various  subjects. 

Acquainting  the  teachers  with  the  contents  of  the  course  of  study. 
What  are  your  plans  for  doing  this  ? Do  you  simply  hand  out  a copy 
to  the  teachers  at  your  first  teachers’  meeting,  telling  them  ‘‘there  is 
a copy  of  the  course  of  study?”  Of  course  you  do  not.  No  super- 
visor does.  Such  a formal  introduction  is  not  only  indefensible  but 
inexcusable  either  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendent,  or  his 
supervisor.  But  to  hand  out  a copy  of  this  course  of  study  to  your 
teachers  at  their  first  meeting  and  accompany  this  presentation  with 
a “few  broken  remarks”  about  it  is  not  much  better.  It  is  probably 
true  that  in  too  many  instances  some  such  procedure  as  this  has 
characterized  the  teacher’s  introduction  to  this  course  of  study  with 
resulting  consequences  too  apparent  to  debate. 

Do  you  provide  a period  on  your  program -of  your  first  county- wide 
meeting  for  a full  and  frank  round-table  discussion  of  this  course  of 
study,  its  contents,  methods  it  suggests  for  approaching  the  different 
subjects,  the  need  for  following  it,  and  how  best  to  use  it,  etc?  Do 
you  follow  up  this  careful  but  general  discussion  of  this  course  by 
assigning  to  the  teachers  at  this  first  county-wide  meeting  a definite 
portion  of  this  course  of  study  to  prepare  by  the  time  of  the  first 
group  meeting  to  be  held  at  their  particular  group  center  school? 
And  on  the  day  of  this  first  group  meeting  to  be  held  at  that  par- 
ticular group  center  school  do  you  conduct  a written  test  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  previously  assigned  at  your  first  county- 
wide meeting?  Do  you  take  up  these  papers,  examine  them  carefully 
and  report  your  findings  at  the  following  group  meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  group  center  school?  Do  you  then  at  that  first  group  meeting 
assign  to  the  teachers  another  definite  portion  of  this  course  of  study 
for  them  to  prepare  by  the  time  of  the  second  group  meeting  to  be 
held  there  ? And  at  this  second  meeting  do  you  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  that  you  followed  at  the 
first  group  meeting,  and  so  on  through  each  group  meeting  held  at 
these  various  group  center  schools  until*  all  the  teachers  of  your 
county  have  a well  organized  knowledge  of  this  course  of  study  and 
have  an  intelligent  notion  of  how  to  use  it  effectively? 

Several  of  the  most  successful  super\dsors  in  the  State  have  fol- 
lowed the  foregoing  plan  and  with  splendid  results.  This  is  the  only 
plan  they  have  found  that  insured  a real  working  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  study  on  the  part  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  county.  And 
why  should  not  you  and  your  county  superintendent  follow  some 
such  plan? 

2.  Promotion  and  classification  of  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  session 
with  reference  to  these  common  standards  or  course  of  study.  By 
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what  standards  are  the  teachers  in  your  county  promoting  their  pupils 
at  the  close  of  the  term  ? Are  they  simply  promoting  them  wholesale  by 
the  calendar?  One  day  not  many  years  ago  a teacher  was  asked  why 
she  was  promoting  her  pupils,  she  replied,  ‘ ‘ Because  they  have  been  to 
school  for  the  whole  term.”  On  being  asked  the  length  of  the  school 
term,  she  replied,  ‘‘Four  months,” — promoting  pupils  simply  by  the 
length  of  the  school  term  makes  this  problem  very  easy  indeed.  But 
promoting  pupils  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  which  is  their 
common  standard,  the  deciding  question  in  promoting  any  one  grade 
as  a whole  is  not  how  long  have  the  pupils  been  in  school,  but  how 
much  work  have  they  done  and  how  well  do  they  understand  it.  Have 
they  done  the  amount  of  work  called  for  in  the  course  of  study  for  this 
particular  grade?  For  example,  the  work  outlined  to  be  done  in 
arithmetic  before  leaving  the  fourth  grade  includes  a knowledge  of 
long  division  and  the  elements  of  fractions.  In  this  school,  even 
though  the  school  term  is  seven  or  eight  months,  the  fourth  grade  has 
just  reached  the  subject  of  long  division.  What  now  shall  the  teacher 
do?  Shall  she  promote  the  pupils  to  the  fifth  grade,  provided  they 
have  advanced  proportionately  in  the  other  subjects  in  this  grade? 
If  so,  is  it  not  plain  that  when  these  same  pupils  enter  school  next  year 
they  will  have  to  begin  their  advanced  work  in  long  division,  where 
they  left  off  at  the  present  session?  And  if  so,  will  they  not  actually 
be  doing  fourth  grade  work,  while  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  is 
calling  them  fifth  grade  pupils  ? Does  calling  them  fifth  grade  pupils 
really  make  them  fifth  grade  pupils  so  long  as  they  are  doing  fourth 
grade  work  ? Shall  the  teacher  then  at  the  close  of  the  present  session 
classify  them  as  fifth  grade  pupils  or  will  she  promote  them  to  the  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  fourth  grade,  classifying  them  as  advanced  fourth 
grade  pupils  until  they  have  completed  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade, 
whereupon  they  will  continue  on  into  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade,  when 
they  will  become  in  name  and  in  fact  fifth  grade  pupils  ? Eeason  and 
common  sense  dictate  the  latter  course  if  the  teachers  are  to  have  and 
to  follow  common  standards,  and  if  the  work  of  the  elementary  school 
is  to  be  unified. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  question  of  promotion  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  average  pupil  who  is  regular  in  his  attendance, 
we  have  been  considering  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
grade  as  a whole,  and  the  common  test  applied  to  the  grade  as  a whole 
is  the  amount  of  work  done  and  how  well  they  understand  it.  Have 
the  pupils  in  the  grade  approximately  completed  the  work  required 
to  be  done  in  this  grade  ? If  so  they  are  promoted  to  the  next  grade. 
If  they  have  not  approximate!}^  completed  the  work,  they  are  not 
promoted  to  the  next  grade  but  to  the  advanced  section  of  the  grade 
they  are  now  in.  But  it  must  appear  plain  that  while  the  amount  of 
work  done  is  a valid  test  for  promotion  when  applied  to  the  grade 
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as  a whole,  the  amount  of  work  done  is  not  the  only  valid  or  rational 
test  when  applied  to  exceptional  individual  pupils  within  that  grade. 

Promoting  pupils  with  reference  to  their  ability  to  go  on.  (a)  The 
pupil  beyond  the  average  in  mental  ability.  Your  school  term  is 
seven  or  eight  months  and  the  class  as  a whole  has  completed  the 
work  outlined  for  the  fourth  grade.  But  about  the  time  the  grade 
reaches  long  division  Johnnie  is  taken  sick  and  does  not  return 
during  the  session.  But  the  class  continues  on,  completes  long  di- 
vision and  masters  the  elements  of  fractions.  What  is  the  teacher  to 
do  about  promoting  Johnnie  to  the  fifth  grade  und  letting  him  join 
his  classmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  term  ? In  applying 
the  test  of  the  amount  of  work  done  Johnnie  cannot  meet  it,  for  he 
has  gotten  no  further  than  long  division.  The  sensible  teacher  asks 
a new  question,  she  applies  a new  test.  Is  J ohnie  above  the  average  in 
his  class  in  mental  alertness,  does  he  apply  himself,  is  he  regular 
in  his  attendance,  has  he  the  ambition  to  go  on  that  will  stir  him 
to  make  up  his  deficiencies?  If  Johnnie  can  meet  the  tests  his 
promotion  to  the  fifth  grade  is  settled;  manifest  justice  to  him  de- 
mands that  this  be  done.  Johnnie  was  not  made  for  any  iron-clad 
school  system.  And  the  system  is  justified  only  in  proportion  as  it 
is  adjusted  to  promote  the  highest  interest  of  each  individual  pupil 
in  it. 

(b)  The  pupil  below  the  average  in  mental  ability.  Little  Bobbie 
is  in  the  same  class  with  Johnnie,  leaves  the  school  the  same  day,  and 
does  not  return  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  AVhat  is  the 
teacher  to  do  about  promoting  Bobbie  to  the  fifth  grade  on  his  return 
to  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  ? Unless  the  teacher 
knows  Bobbie’s  characteristics,  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  decide.  But 
being  a wide-awake  teacher  she  does  know  them,  Bobbie  is  below  his 
class  in  native  ability,  comes  to  school  irregularly,  is  not  ambitious, 
could  hardly  keep  up  with  his  class  before  he  left,  his  parents  are 
indifferent  about  his  school  attendance.  With  this  knowledge  the 
teacher  will  naturally  decide  that  it  will  be  an  injustice  to  Bobbie  to 
try  to  make  him  keep  pace  with  Johnnie  and  others  of  his  class  who 
have  advanced  so  far  beyond  him  in  their  studies.  Consequently  she 
will  retain  him  in  his  present  grade. 

And  this  test  of  ability  to  go  on,  applies  not  only  to  individual  pu- 
pils within  a given  grade  at  the  close  of  the  school  term  but  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  individual  pupils  with  reference  to  their  pro- 
motion or  demotion  on  any  given  subject  within  a grade  during  the 
school  term. 

In  any  given  grade,  there  may  be  pupils  exceptionally  strong  on 
a particular  subject,  and  can  advance  more  rapidly  in  that  subject 
than  the  other  members  of  the  class.  If  so,  justice  to  them  demands 
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that  they  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  and  recite  with  the  next 
grade,  while  requiring  them  to  recite  with  their  present  grade  in 
those  subjects  in  which  they  are  not  above  the  other  members  of  their 
grade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  found  in  any  given  grade,  to  be 
especially  dull  in  a 'particular  subject,  lacking  both  in  native  ability 
and  preparedness  to  keep  up  with  the  other  members  of  the  class, 
should  not  be  dragged  by  the  hair  of  the  head  over  work  he  cannot 
grasp,  but  should  be  required  to  recite  with  the  class  just  below  him 
on  this  particular  subject,  therefore,  making  his  foundation  for  fur- 
ther advancement  in  this  subject  secure.  And  if  practicable  to  do 
so,  this  dull  and  backward  pupil  might  be  required  not  only  to  re- 
cite with  the  class  just  below  him  on  this  particular  subject  until  his 
foundation  is  thoroughly  secure,  but  also  to  recite  with  his  present 
class  on  this  particular  subject.  By  so  doing  he  might  be  encouraged 
to  put  forth  his  best  effort  to  complete  his  foundation  in  this  subject 
in  the  grade  below  him,  and  regain  full  membership  in  his  regular 
class,  but  whether  or  not  this  method  would  be  practicable  will  de 
pend  largely  upon  the  individual  pupil. 

(3)  Making  a complete  and  accurate  record  of  work  done.  A 
well  organized  knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  state  course  of  study 
has  been  considered  the  first  essential  step  in  this  process  of  unifying 
the  work  in  the  rural  elementary  schools,  promoting  pupils  at  the 
close  of  the  school  term  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
as  outlined  in  this  course  has  been  considered  the  second  step  in  the 
process,  and  now  we  are  considering  this  third  essential  step  in  this 
process,  the  making  of  a complete  and  accurate  record  in  the  Pub- 
lic School  Register  at  the  close  of  the  school  term  of  the  work  done 
not  only  by  the  grade  as  a whole  but  by  the  pupils  individually. 
The  need  for  this  third  step  seems  so  imperative  as  to  require  neither 
discussion  nor  elaboration.  For  although  the  teacher  may  know  and 
follow  the  course  of  study,  through  the  term,  yet  to  close  her  school 
without  leaving  a full  and  accurate  record  of  the  work  done  by  each 
grade  and  each  pupil  she  has  taught  during  the  term,  means  that  her 
work  is  left  in  a chaotic  condition,  it  means  that  she  or  her  successor 
in  that  particular  school  next  session  will  have  to  begin  over  again  the 
gradation  and  classification  of  the  pupils,  will  have  to  begin  over 
again  this  process  of  unifying  the  work  in  this  school  with  the  work 
in  the  other  elementary  schools  of  the  county,  and  thus  will  the 
present  chaotic  condition  be  perpetuated.  But  not  only  does  this 
failure  to  leave  a complete  and  accurate  record  in  the  school  register 
•of  the  work  done  by  each  grade  and  by  each  pupil  in  the  school  render 
the  unifieation  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  county 
well-nigh  impossible,  but  makes  it  necessary  for  the  succeeding  teach- 
er in  the  school  to  spend  much  of  her  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  in  trying  to  find  where  each  grade  and  each  pupil  left  off  in 
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the  work  at  the  close  of  the  previous  session,  and  this  means  a useless 
and  inexcusable  waste  of  the  pupil’s  time.  It  is  a conservative  state- 
ment to  make  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  happening  in  many  instances 
throughout  this  state,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Public  School  Law 
requires  that  this  full  and  accurate  record  shall  be  made  in  the  pub- 
lic school  register  and  turned  in  to  the  county  superintendent’s  of- 
fice before  the  teacher’s  last  salary  voucher  is  signed. 

Adjusting  the  course  of  study  to  the  six  months’  school  term.  This 
is  primarily  a question  for  the  county  superintendent,  his  super- 
visor and  his  teachers.  They  should  neither  be  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, nor  deprived  of  the  freedom,  initiative  in  making  the 
adjustment  effective.  But  how  are  you  making  this  adjustment? 
Are  you  making  this  adjustment  by  providing  that  the  length  of  each 
respective  school  term  in  your  county  shall  constitute  one  distinct 
grade  of  work?  For  example,  shall  a six,  seven  and  “eight  months’ 
school  term  each  constitute  one  grade  of  work?  Since  according  to 
the  best-  American  experience,  it  takes  the  pupil  of  average  mental 
ability  and  regular  in  school  attendance  somewhere  between  fifty- 
six  and  sixty  months  to  complete  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school,  in  what  grade  will  the  pupil  be  if  his  six  months’  school 
term  constitutes  one  grade  of  work?  It  seems  clear  that  this  pupil 
would  be  in ’the  tenth  grade  and  yet  just  completing  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school.  It  also  seems  clear  that  the  pupil  in  the  school 
with  a seven  months’  school  term  would  be  in  the  eighth  grade  before 
completing  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  while  the  pupil  in  the 
school  with  an  eight  months’  school  term  would  complete  the  work 
of  the  elementary  school  in  the  seventh  grade.  But  since  not  only  in 
the  same  county  but  in  the  same  tovmship  we  have  schools  running 
for  six,  seven  and  eight  months,  it  becomes  self  evident  that  this  plan 
of  adjustment,  making  a school  term  a grade  not  only  perpetuates  but 
even  intensifies  our  present  lack  of  unification  of  work  in  our  riu’al 
elementary  schools.  And  when  we  consider  the  further  fact  that  our 
six  months’  school  term  is  the  minimum  term  only,  that  it  is  not  a 
fixed  and  an  unchanging  length,  and  that  all  the  schools  of  the  county 
are  now  verging  towards  a seven  and  an  eight  months’  school  term, 
tills  plan  of  rigidly  fixing  each  respective  length  of  school  term  as  one 
grade  of  work  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  unsatisfactory. 

A practical  plan  presented.  Below  is  given  the  plan,  practically, 
as  worked  out  by  E.  T.  Atkinson,  formerly  county  superintendent  of 
AVayne  county,  (a)  “All  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  required  to 
know  and  to  follow  the  State  Coure  of  Study;  (b)  All  the  teachers, 
are  required  to  promote  their  respective  grades  at  the  close  of  the 
term  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  work  done  as  outlined  for  each 
grade  in  the  course  of  study;  (c)  The  teachers,  before  their  last 
salary  vouchers  are  signed,  are  required  to  leave  in  his  office  their 
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Public  School  Registers,  containiDg  an  accurate  and  complete  record 
of  the  exact  amount  of  work  done  by  each  grade  and  by  each  pupil  in 
the  school  during  the  term;  (d)  During  the  vacation  period,  the 
county  superintendent  examines  these  registers  very  carefully  noting 
the  exact  amount  of  work  done  by  each  grade  in  the  school  having  a 
six  months’  school  term,  in  those  having  a seven  months’  school 
term,  and  in  those  having  an  eight  months’  school  term;  (e)  To  have 
a valid  and  a reliable  judgment  (and  not  merely  guess)  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  he  has  a right  to  expect  of  his  teachers  in  a six 
months  ’ school  term,  the  superintendent  takes  from  the  school  register 
of  his  representative  teachers  who  taught  the  previous  term  in  a six 
months’  school  term,  the  exact  amount  of  work  they  completed  with 
their  pupils  in  each  subject  in  each  grade  during  the  school  term; 
(f)  This  amount  of  work  actually  accomplished  is  now  put  in  the 
form  of  a circular  letter  or  folder  which  at  his  first  county-wide 
teachers’  meeting  held  before  the  opening  of  the  schools,  is  given  out 
to  these  teachers  who  this  session  are  to  teach  in  schools  with  a six 
months’  school  term;  (g)  The  teachers  to  whom  this  outline  of  work 
is  given  are  not  to  consider  it  a fixed  quantity,  nor  as  something  de- 
priving them  of  their  initiative  and  individuality,  but  simply  to  con- 
sider it  as  a rational  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  work  practicable  to  be 
done  in  each  subject  in  each  grade  by  an  efficient  teacher  in  a school 
term  of  six  months.  ’ ’ 

The  following  good  points  in  the  above  plan  are  apparent ; viz. : 
(1)  Each  particular  length  of  school  term  in  the  township  or  county 
does  not  constitute  one  grade  of  work,  thereby  making  unification  of 
the  work  of  the  rural  elementary  school  well-nigh  impossible;  (2) 
Pupils  are  not  promoted  at  the  close  of  the  school  term  upon  the 
length  of  the  school  term  but  upon  the  amount  of  work  they  have 
done  as  outlined  for  the  respective  grades  in  the  course  of  study ; 
(3)  The  new  teachers  in  a particular  school  are  given  a reliable  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  the  amount  of  work  it  is  practicable  for  an 
efficient  teacher  to  accomplish  in  each  subject  in  each  grade  during 
a school  term  of  six  months,  and  (4)  The  county  superintendent,  his 
supervisor  and  his  teachers  are  brought  into  full  and  active  partici* 
pation  with  the  educational  forces  of  the  state  in  making  the  most 
effective  adjustment  of  this  course  of  study  to  meet  the  local  and 
common  needs  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  six  months’  school 
term. 


CHAPTER  :XIII 


Promoting  a More  Vital  Relation  Between  the  Work  of  the 
School  and  the  Native  Interests  and  Daily  Needs  of  the 

Pupils 

Main  points  in  the  chapter: 

1.  The  'place  of  emphasis  in  the  past. 

2.  The  place  of  emphasis  in  the  present. 

3.  A 'working  knowledge  of  the  educational  values  and  aims  of  the 
different  subjects  in  the  course  of  study. 

Jf-.  Home-project  work  in  agriculture  and  how  'made  effective. 

5.  Project  work  in  home  gardening  and  how  made  effective. 

6.  Making  cooking  and  sewing  a regular  part  of  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  how  this  work  may  be  promoted. 

7.  Home-project  work  in  cooking  and  sewinlg  and  how  this  may  be 
made  effective. 

8.  Club  work  in  its  vital  relation  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  school. 

9.  A rotation  plan  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  presented. 

10.  The  only  adequate  solution  to  this  vital  problem. 

The  place  of  emphasis  in  the  past.  In  the  past  we  have  placed  the 
emphasis  in  our  teaching  upon  subject  matter  alone.  ^“We  assumed 
that  all  knowledge  was  locked  up  in  books.  To  put  a child  to  his  books 
was  accordingly  the  phrase  which  described  the  aim  and  processes  of 
elementary  education.  The  aim  was  to  enable  the  child  to  read,  write 
and  cipher  in  order  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  contents  of 
books.  The  school  seemed  divorced  from  life.  It  had  its  own  routine, 
which  seemed  to  be  designed  for  keeping  boys  and  girls  busy  about 
tasks,  the  significance  of  which  was  only  dimly  perceived,  and,  some- 
times, being  neither  real  nor  apparent,  was  not  perceived  at  all.  The 
pupils  could  read,  but  never  having  experienced  the  pleasure  and 
profit  to  be  derived  from  what  was  worth  reading,  most  of  them  did 
not  read ; they  could  cipher,  but  as  they  found  no  use  for  the  most  of 
the  arithmetical  skill  they  had  spent  so  long  in  acquiring,  they  soon 
forgot  it,  they  had  learned  and  could  locate  names  on  the  map,  and 
had  committed  to  memory  a detached  group  of  statistics  relating  to 
area,  population,  and  products;  but  most  of  this  geographical  infor- 
mation was  found  to  be  useless,  both  in  practical  affairs  and  as  a 
means  of  further  acquisition,  and  it,  like  most  of  the  arithmetic,  was 
passed  into  oblivion.  The  enumeration  of  dates  and  unrelated  events 
that  made  up  a fragmentary  study  of  the  United  States  History 
soon  went  th^e  way  of  geography,  and  for  a like  reason.  The  grammar, 
which  had  promised  to  teach  how  to  speak  and  write  the  English 
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language  correctly,  had  somehow  been  found  to  develop  little  signifi- 
cance, and  even  when  understood,  its  rules  seemed  (as  they  really 
were)  almost  wholly  superfluous  to  young  children  whose  only 
acquaintance  with  the  form  and  structure  of  language  was  derived 
from  the  mother  tongue.  Consequently,  the  grammar,  like  most  of  the 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  was  ere  long  consigned  to  the 
intellectual  lumber-room  where  moth  and  rust  soon  did  their  work; 
and  within  a few  years  very  little  was  left  of  all  that  had  been  so 
painfully  acquired.” 

With  this  emphasis  upon  text-book  knowledge  the  one  test  of  the 
teacher’s  efliciency  was  the  amount  of  this  knowledge  she  could  im- 
part to  her  pupils  during  the  school  term,  and  the  chief  business  of 
the  pupil  was  to  retain  in  his  system,  without  murmuring  or  com- 
plaining, all  this  text-book  knowledge  that  had  been  poured  into  it  by 
his  imparting  teacher.  The  pupil’s  present  experiences,  needs  and 
interests  were  either  repressed  as  something  wholly  undesirable,  or 
ignored  as  something  of  no  consequence  in  the  teaching  process.  The 
prime  purpose  of  the  school  was  therefore  not  to  minister  to  the  pres- 
ent needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils  but  to  prepare  them  to  meet  * 
needs  and  interests  they  might  feel  should  they  attain  to  the  stage  of 
adulthood.  The  school  was  not  life  for  the  pupil  in  his  present  state 
but  a preparation  for  a stage  of  his  life  yet  to  be  reached. 

The  place  of  emphasis  in  the  present.  But  this  conception  of  the 
school,  its  aims,  its  work,  and  its  methods  have  all  undergone  a radical 
change.  Emphasis  is  no  longer  placed  upon  text-book  knowledge  alone. 
The  pupil  with  his  impulses  to  self  activity,  present  needs  and  inter- 
ests is  the  teacher’s  starting  point  and  not  the  subject  matter  of  the 
text-book.  Consequently  the  school  is  no  longer  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  pupils  to  meet  needs  and  interests,  yet  unfelt,  the  school 
is  life.  And  in  this  school  which  is  designed  for  meeting  the  present 
needs  and  interests  of  the  puplis,  the  efficient  teacher  under  your  ex- 
pert supervision  is  to  endeavor  in  a systematic  and  effective  way  to 
provide  for  and  promote  the  pupil’s  “continuously  and  progressively 
expanding  interests  and  unfolding  powers  throughout  his  elementary 
school  career.” 

A working  knowledge  of  the  educational  values  and  aims  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  in  the  course  of  study.  But  it  must  appear  plain  that 
if  your  teachers  are  to  become  most  effective  in  ministering  to,  and  in 
promoting  these  progressively  expanding  interests  of  their  pupils, 
simply  a knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  course  of  study  will  not  suf- 
fice. They  must  not  only  know  the  particular  subjects  they  are  to 
teach,  and  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered  by  their  pupils  in 
each  subject  in  each  grade  they  teach,  but  it  is  equally  essential  that 
they  have  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  educational  values  and  aims  of 
these  different  subjects.  They  should  have  an  intelligent  notion  as  to 
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just  why  they  are  teaching  this  particular  subject,  and  the  contribu- 
tion this  subject  is  to  make  in  promoting  the  ever  growing  interests 
and  ‘‘unfolding  powers”  of  their  pupils.  Take  for  example  the  sub- 
ject of  reading.  What  is  the  specific  aim  of  the  teacher  in  teaching 
this  subject?  Is  she  teaching  reading  merely  as  a matter  of  course,  or 
solely  because  it  is  in  the  course  of  study  and  therefore  a part  of  her 
regular  school  duties? 

Is  she  teaching  her  pupils  to  read  simply  to  enable  them  to  get 
thought  from  the  printed  page?  If  so,  this  is  one  valid  aim.  Is  she 
teaching  them  to  read  that  they  may  store  up  facts,  information,  or 
that  in  the  day  of  their  maturity  they  may  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
with  the  stock  market,  and  keep  posted  on  current  events?  If  so, 
this  is  also  one  valid  aim  in  teaching  reading. 

But  is  she  using  the  reading  lesson  to  include  other  aims  and  other 
values  as  well? 

One  of  the  native  interests  of  the  child  is  in  human  action,  in  physi- 
cal prowess,  in  physical  masterfulness.  And  how  is  the  teacher  using 
her  reading  lesson  to  lay  a firm  hold  on  this  native  interest  of  the 
pupil,  promote  and  guide  it  toward  worthy  ends  ? For  if  her  sole 
aim  in  reading  is  simply  to  develop  in  her  pupil  the  power  to  get 
thought  from  the  printed  page  will  he  not  be  just  as  likely  to  expend 
this  power  in  reading  about  the  achievements  of  Jesse  James,  Nick 
Carter  and  Diamond  Dick  as  he  will  be  in  reading  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  David  Crockett,  Daniel  Boone,  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Bobert  E.  Lee? 

Is  the  teacher  then  using  this  literary  masterpiece  to  develop  in  her 
pupils  a discriminating  taste  in  reading? 

The  child  is  fundamentally  social  in  nature.  He  craves  companion- 
ship of  some  kind.  How  then  is  the  teacher  using  her  reading  lesson 
to  lay  a firm  hold  on  this  native  and  expanding  interest  of  the  pupil 
in  companionship  ? Is  she  using  this  literary  masterpiece  to  promote 
and  to  direct  this  native  interest,  this  social  impulse  of  her  pupils  by 
bringing  them  into  companionship  with  the  kingliest  spirits  of  man- 
kind to  be  kindled  to  admire  and  to  become  like  them? 

Is  the  teacher  using  the  subject  of  reading  to  enable  her  pupils  to 
get  thought  from  the  printed  page,  to  develop  in  them  a discrimi- 
nating taste  in  reading,  a genuine  love  for,  and  the  habit  of  reading 
choice  literature,  to  enable  them  to  seek  and  to  enjoy  companionship 
with  the  choice  spirits  of  the  world? 

What  specific  suggestions  are  you  making  to  this  teacher  that  in 
her  teaching  of  reading  she  may  be  guided  by  an  intelligent  notion  of 
the  educational  values  and  aims  in  teaching  reading:  that  she  may 
have  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  distinctive  contribution  this  subject 
is  to  make  in  promoting  and  guiding  the  continuously  expanding  in- 
terests of  her  people? 
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*What  particular  book  or  books  are  you  suggesting  for  her  to  read 
in  order  that  she  may  have  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  educational 
values  and  aims  of  the  particular  subjects  she  is  teaching? 

This  underlying  idea  of  making  the  pupil’s  present  needs  and  in- 
terests the  starting  point  in  the  teaching  process  and  of  provid- 
ing in  the  course  of  study  for  the  promotion  of  these  ‘‘continuously 
expanding”  interests  and  unfolding  powers  of  the  pupils  is  embodied 
in  the  term  home  geography,  local  history,  community  civics,  com- 
munity arithmetic,  home  project  work  in  agriculture,  home  gardening 
and  home  making. 

To  emphasize  the  imperative  need  of  your  service  as  supervisor  in 
promoting  a more  vital  relation  between  the  work  of  the  school  and 
the  present  needs  and  expanding  interests  of  the  pupils,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  here  to  discuss  in  detail  just  how  each  particular  subject 
in  the  course  of  study  can  be  made  to  minister  effectively  to  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  the  pupils,  and  can  be  made  to  provide  for  their  continu- 
ously growing  mental  powers  through  the  elementary  school.  This 
has  already  been  rather  definitely  indicated  for  several  of  the  basic 
.subjects  in  the  present  course  of  study  for  the  rural  elementary 
.schools. 

For  promoting  this  closer  and  vital  relationship  between  the  work  of 
the  school  in  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  agriculture,  home  econ- 
omics and  manual  training,  have  your  teachers  make  a very  careful 
; study  of  pages  267-270  in  the  outline  on  arithmetic,  and  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Supplement  for  North  Carolina  in  Milne’s  Arithmetic,  Book 
II,  prepared  by  State  Superintendent,  E.  C.  Brooks,  and  Prof. 
Schaub ; of  pages  271-281,  in  the  outline  in  history ; of  page  96  in  the 
•outline  in  geography;  and  of  the  Agricultural  bulletins  I and  II,  and 
home  project  work  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  prepared  by  Prof. 
'T.  E.  Browne,  and  issued  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Home  project  work  in  agriculture.  In  order  that  the  work  of  the 
school  in  agriculture  may  be  made  to  meet  the  present  needs  and  pro- 
vide in  a rather  definite  way  for  the  continuously  unfolding  of  the 
mental  powers  and  interests  of  the  pupils  the  following  plan  is  sug- 
gested : 

(1)  Since  it  need  not  be  said  that  all  of  your  group  center  schools 
are  not  prepared  to  undertake  this  home  project  work  in  agriculture 
with  a reasonable  hope  for  success,  therefore  before  starting  this 
work,  make  a very  careful  survey  of  your  group  center  schools.  Find 
out  which  teachers  in  these  schools  of  three  or  more  teachers  are  most 
interested  in  this  kind  of  work  and  have  had  sufficient  training  in 
.the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  make  a success  of  it.  Having  made 
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this  careful  survey,  you  and  your  county  superintendent,  select  those 
schools  in  which  this  home  project  work  is  to  be  undertaken. 

(2)  Call  into  conference  the  teachers  from  these  selected  schools 
who  are  to  begin  this  work,  and  it  will  also  be  well  to  invite  into  this 
conference  the  county  farm  demonstration  agent.  Let  there  be  out- 
lined at  this  conference  definite  plans  for  successfully  carrying  on 
this  work  during  the  school  term. 

(3)  See  that  a copy  of  agricultural  bulletins  I,  and  II,  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  and  that  these  teachers  are  shown  how 
to  use  these  bulletins  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

(4)  SecuTe  the  active  cooperation  of  the  county  farm  demonstra- 
tion agent  in  carrying  out  this  definite  course  of  work  you  and  the 
teachers  have  agreed  upon. 

(5)  See  that  the  school  library  in  these  schools  is  amply  provided 
with  the  most  authoritative  bulletins  and  books  on  this  subject. 

(6)  Encourage  and  aid  the  teachers  in  getting  the  boys  in  the 
class  in  agriculture  to  raise  a prize  acre  of  corn,  of  potatoes,  of  pea- 
nuts, or  a prize  acre  in  whatever  crop  can  best  be  grown  in  that  par- 
ticular community.  Stimulate  their  interest  in  livestock  raising. 
Encourage  them  in  raising  a pure-bred  pig. 

(7)  Encourage  the  teachers  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  farm 
demonstration  agent,  in  giving  to  this  project  work  of  the  boys  the 
practicable  supervision  they  most  need. 

(8)  Encourage  the  teacher  to  invite  this  demonstration  agent  to 
talk  to  her  class  from  time  to  time  during  the  school  term  upon  the 
topic  they  have  under  consideration  at  that  particular  time.  For 
example,  the  boys  in  the  class  who  are  planning  to  raise  a prize  acre 
in  corn  in  the  following  spring  may  feel  a keen  need  for  more  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  make  the  wisest  selection  of  seed  corn  they  will  plant. 
Invite  the  demonstration  agent  to  come  at  this  stage  of  their  work 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  practical  experience  in  selecting  seed 
corn,  before  it  is  gathered  from  the  stalk.  Or  the  boys  who  are  plan- 
ning a prize  acre  in  corn  or  potatoes  may  wish  to  begin  their  prepara- 
tion by  deep  fall  plowing,  or  sowing  a winter  cover  crop.  Here, 
again,  encourage  the  teacher  to  invite  this  demonstration  agent  to 
come  and  give  the  boys  the  practical  help  they  need  while  they  are 
concentrating  upon  this  important  phase  of  their  work. 

(9)  As  frequently  as  it  is  practical  to  do  so  during  the  progress 
of  the  home  project  work,  encourage  the  teacher  to  invite  the  demon- 
stration agent  to  meet  with  her  and  her  pupils  at  a certain  hour  on 
Saturday  morning  and  take  them  to  see  and  to  study  the  project  work 
of  the  different  members  of  the  class,  in  order  that  each  member  may 
see  at  first  hand  just  wherein  he  is  succeeding  or  failing  in  his  own 
particular  project,  and  also  wherein  he  may  improve  his  own  par- 
ticular piece  of  work.  And  let  this  plan  of  mutual  and  valuable  co- 
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operation  between  the  teacher  and  the  farm  demonstrator  be  fol- 
lowed through  each  successive  stage  of  the  work  throughout  the  school 
session. 

While  it  will  not  be  practicable  for  the  farm  demonstration  agent 
to  render  this  definite  service  to  many  schools  of  the  county,  yet  he 
will  doubtless  find  it  practicable  and  be  glad  to  concentrate  the  time 
at  his  disposal  for  this  sort  of  work  at  three  or  four  of  your  selected 
group  center  schools  each  year.  This  systematic  cooperation  on  his 
part  will  not  only  promote  the  value  of  this  work  in  the  rural  schools, 
bring  about  a more  vital  relation  between  the  work  of  the  school  and 
the  home  life  of  the  pupils,  but  will  also  enhance  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vice as  a farm  demonstration  agent.  And  this  plan  of  work  will  en- 
able the  teacher  and  the  farm  demonstrator  to  work  together  with 
unity  of  effort  toward  a common  and  specific  end. 

(10)  Encourage  the  boys  to  join  that  club  which  represents  the 
particular  project  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  For  example, 
the  boys  engaged  in  raising  a prize  acre  of  corn  will  quite  naturally 
wish  to  join  the  Boys  Corn  Club,  those  engaged  in  raising  a prize  acre 
of  potatoes  or  peanuts  will  join  the  potato  or  peanut  club,  while  the 
boys  raising  a pure-bred  pig  will  join  the  Boys  Pig  Club,  and  so  on. 
Joining  the  club  that  represents  the  particular  home  project  in  which 
they  are  engaged  will  enable  the  pupils  to  secure  the  practicable  help 
of  the  special  agent  of  that  club  whether  in  county  or  state.  Again, 
joining  the  club  adds  zest  to  the  work,  whets  the  appetite  for  suc- 
cess in  competition  with  associates  at  work  on  the  same  problem,  pro- 
motes the  feeling  of  comradeship,  awakens  genuine  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  promotes  regularity  and  promptness  in  school 
attendance. 

Project  work  in  home  gardening.  (1)  Encourage  and  aid  the 
teacher  in  getting  the  girls  in  the  class  in  agriculture  to  raise  a home 
garden.  See  that  the  teacher  has  Agricultural  Bulletins  I,  and  II,  on 
this  home  gardening  work  and  knows  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. See  that  the  school  library  is  amply  provided  with  the  most 
authoritative  bulletins  and  books  on  this  subject. 

(2)  Secure  the  practical  help  of  the  home  demonstration  agent  in 
this  work  just  as  you  did  the  practical  cooperation  of  the  farm  dem- 
onstration agent  with  the  work  of  the  boys  in  their  home  project  work 
in  agriculture. 

(3)  As  frequently  as  it  is  practical  to  do  so,  during  the  progress  of 
this  project  work  in  home  gardening,  encourage  the  teacher  to  invite 
the  home  demonstration  agent  to  meet  with  her  and  the  girls  in  this 
class  at  some  hour  on  Saturday  morning  and  take  them  to  see  and  to 
study  this  home  project  .work  in  gardening  of  the  different  members 
of  the  class,  in  order  that  each  girl  may  see  at  first  hand  just  wherein 
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she  is  failing  or  succeeding,  and  just  wherein  she  may  improve  her 
own  particular  piece  of  work. 

(4)  In  addition  to  this  helpful  cooperation  of  the  home  demon- 
stration agent  in  supervising  this  home  project  work  of  the  girls,  the 
teacher  herself  should  supplement  this  by  visiting,  studying,  and  mak- 
ing practical  suggestions  that  will  promote  the  success  of  this  home 
project  work  through  the  different  stages  of  its  development.  The 
teacher  could  well  afford  to  devote  from  two  to  three  hours  to  this 
practical  supervision  of  this  work  in  home  gardening  on  two  or  three 
Saturdays  in  each  month. 

This  home  project  work  whether  of  the  boys  in  raising  a prize  acre 
of  corn,  of  potatoes,  of  peanuts,  etc.,  of  raising  pure-bred  livestock, 
or  of  the  girls  in  raising  a home  garden  and  preserving  according  to 
modern  methods  its  products,  serves  as  an  effective  laboratory  in 
which  to  put  into  actual  practice  much  of  the  worth-while  knowledge 
they  are"  learning  in  school.  These  boys  and  girls  are  now  having  a 
genuine  motive  for  mastering  much  of  the  subject  matter  they  have 
heretofore  been  learning  simply  as  school  tasks  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  teacher.  The  subjects  of  soil,  how  made,  how  worn  out,  and  how 
its  lost  fertility  may  be  restored;  of  climate,  rainfall,  and  drainage; 
of  animal,  plant  and  bird  life  in  the  community,  etc.,  are  no  longer 
subjects  simply  to  be  memorized  to  pass  an  examination  upon,  but 
have  now  become  subjects  to  be  mastered  and  to  be  made  effective  use 
of  in  their  daily  living.  Country  life  in  their  own  community  with  all 
of  its  possibilities  and  opportunities  for  a successful,  happy  and  useful 
life  is  becoming  more  and  more  revealed  to  them,  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  vital  concern  to  them.  Not  only  is  the  native  de- 
sire of  the  pupils  to  know,  to  gratify  the  demands  of  their  continu- 
ously expanding  interests  and  unfolding  powers  being  met  in  a syste- 
matic and  an  intelligent  way,  but  the  practical  needs  of  their  daily 
lives  are  also  being  provided  for  in  a sensible  fashion. 

Cooking  and  sewing.  The  need  for  this  kind  of  work  in  school  is 
too  self  evident  to  need  elaboration.  Of  course  all  of  your  demon- 
stration schools  are  not  ready  to  begin  this  work.  In  many  of  these 
group  schools  it  will  not  be  wise  for  the  present  to  introduce  it.  This 
work  is  not  to  be  considered  incidental  to  the  life  of  the  school,  and 
therefore  to  be  done  at  the  recess  periods,  or  out  of  school  hours.  It  is 
to  be  a vital  part  of  the  regular  school  work,  and  have  its  scheduled 
time  allotments  on  the  daily  schedule  just  as  the  other  subjects  have. 
Girls  above  the  sixth  grade  in  this  school  should  be  required  to  take 
this  work  and  be  graded  and  promoted  on  it  just  as  they  are  on  the 
other  subjects  in  the  course  of  study.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  girls 
themselves  and  their  parents  take  this  work  seriously. 

(1)  Before  beginning  this  work  make  a careful  survey  of  your 
group  center  schools  to  find  in  which  of  them  are  teachers  well  trained 
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in  the  subject  and  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  make  this  work  a suc- 
cess. Find  out  the  communities  in  which  conditions  seem  most  fa- 
vorable for  introducing  this  work  in  cooking  or  sewing  or  both. 

(2)  Having  made  this  careful  survey,  you  and  your  county  super- 
intendent select  those  schools  in  which  this  work  is  to  be  undertaken. 
Call  into  conference  the  teachers  from  those  selected  schools  who  are 
to  take  up  this  work.  Call  into  this  conference  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  for  that  county.  Let  there  be  outlined  at  this  conference 
definite  plans  for  successfully  carrying  on  this  work  through  the 
school  during  the  school  term. 

(3)  See  that  a definite  course  of  instruction  is  provided.  See  that 
each  teacher  has  a copy  of  the  agricultural  bulletins  I,  and  II,  and 
knows  how  to  use  them.  See  that  the  school  library  is  amply  pro- 
vided with  the  best  bulletins  and  books  on  this  subject. 

(4)  Having  mapped  out  at  this  conference  definite  and  adequate 
plans  for  this  work,  then  work  with  the  teacher,  home  agent,  and 
patrons  in  providing  at  the  school  all  necessary  equipment  for  mak- 
ing this  work  effective. 

(5)  Aid  the  teacher  in  providing  for  a definite  and  adequate  time 
allotment  for  this  work  on  her  daily  schedule. 

(6)  Aid  the  teacher  in  providing  for  the  boys  worth  while  work  to 
be  done  while  the  girls  in  their  class  are  taking  their  sewing  or  cook- 
ing lessons.  To  have  the  boys  simply  mark  time  during  the  periods 
the  girls  in  their  class  are  engaged  in  cooking  or  sewing  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  Simply  to  permit  the  boys  to  spend  this  cook- 
ing or  sewing  period  in  preparing  for  their  next  lesson  in  which  the 
girls  also  will  recite,  means  either  that  the  time  of  the  boys  is  not 
being  fully  employed,  or  that  the  girls  are  being  required  to  do  more 
than  they  should.  Therefore,  either  extreme  is  to  be  avoided.  Conse- 
quently, the  proper  organization  of  this  work  in  cooking  and  sewing 
as  a regular  part  of  the  work  of  the  school,  challenges  the  initiative 
and  thoughtful  consideration  of  yourself  and  your  teachers.  These 
undesirable  situations  suggested  above,  can  be  to  a large  extent 
avoided,  if  you  and  the  teacher  will  provide  for  these  boys  a definite 
and  properly  graded  course  of  instruction  in  manual  training  to  be 
followed  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  in  charge  while  the  girls 
are  engaged  in  cooking  or  sewing. 

In  the  agricultural  bulletins  I,  and  II,  previously  referred  to,  you 
and  your  teachers  will  get  practical  suggestions  for  this  work  in 
manual  training. 

(7)  Secure  the  active  cooperation  of  the  home  demonstration 
agent  in  making  this  work  in  cooking  and  sewing  a success.  Encour- 
age the  teachers  to  invite  her  from  time  to  time  during  the  school 
term  to  talk  to  their  classes,  especially  when  those  classes  are  ready  to 
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begin  the  study  of  some  new  and  more  difficult  topic  and  need  most 
the  practical  help  of  this  home  demonstration  agent. 

It  will  not  be  practicable  for  this  home  demonstration  agent  to  give 
this  definite  service  to  many  of  these  group  center  schools  of  the 
county  in  any  one  year.  But  she  will  probably  find  it  practicable  to 
work  in  this  definite  and  intensive  fashion  with  three  or  four  of  these 
selected  schools.  And  she  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  render  this  defi- 
nite service.  This  systematic  cooperation  on  her  part  will  not  only 
promote  the  value  of  this  work  in  these  demonstration  schools,  but 
will  also  enhance  the  value  of  her  service  as  a home  demonstration 
agent.  This  plan  will  also  enable  you,  the  teacher,  and  this  agent  to 
work  together  with  unity  of  effort  toward  common  and  worth  while 
ends. 

^ Home  project  work  in  cooking  and  sewing.  While  this  work  is  to 
be  made  an  organic  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  with  its 
regular  time  allotments  just  as  the  other  subjects  in  the  course  of 
study  have,  nevertheless  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  require  in  addi- 
tion to  this  home  project  work  in  this  subject.  After  the  girls  have 
mastered  the  underlying  principle  in  the  preparation  of  a certain  kind 
of  food,  have  actually  cooked  this  at  school  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  then  let  these  girls  be  required  to  cook  this 
same  food  at  home  and  bring  to  their  next  cooking  period  samples  of 
it.  Let  the  teacher  devote  a conference  period  to  these  samples  in 
order  that  each  girl  may  learn  just  wherein  she  has  failed  or  succeeded 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  previously  studied.  Following  this 
conference,  the  teacher  should  require  further  home  work  in  this 
subject  until  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  proper  cooking  of 
this  particular  food. 

Club  Work  in  its  Relation  to  the  Life  of  the  School.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  supervisor,  these  various  industrial  clubs — the  Boys 
Pig,  Corn  and  Poultry  Clubs,  or  the  Girls  Tomato  and  Cooking  Clubs 
— are  not  to  be  considered  as  ends  within  themselves.  Nor  are  they 
to  be  considered  as  something  apart  from,  and  imposed  upon  the  school 
from  without.  For  the  supervisors,  teachers,  and  the  agents  of  these 
various  clubs  to  consider  this  club  work  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  some- 
thing apart  from  the  very  life  of  the  school  is  not  only  hurtful  to  the 
club  work  but  tends  to  sap  the  very  life  of  the  school  itself. 

For  the  supervisor  and  teacher  to  fail  to  make  note  of,  and  fail  to 
lay  a firm  hold  on  the  expanding  interests  and  the  industrial  activi- 
ties in  which  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community  are  vitally  con- 
cerned, to  fail  in  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  cause  of  study  to  pro- 
vide in  a systematic  and  an  effective  way  for  a continuation  of  these 
expanding  interests,  and  for  the  promotion  of  these  vital  industrial  ac- 
tivities so  close  to  the  heart  of  the  pupils,  is  to  prevent  the  school 
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from  rendering  its  fullest  educational  service  to  the  children  while  at 
the  same  time  preventing  this  club  work  from  counting  for  the  most  in 
the  life  of  its  members. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  parents  of  these  pupils  to  see  no  vital 
relation  between  these  industrial  activities  in  which  their  children 
are  engaged  and  the  instruction  they  are  getting  in  the  school  which 
their  taxes  are  helping  to  support  is  to  divert  their  interests  from  the 
school  to  those  other  agencies  that  are  attempting  to  supply  the  in- 
struction they  need.  Consequently  these  parents  feel  no  imperative 
need  to  pay  more  taxes,  to  build  larger  schools,  to  pay  more  teachers 
to  teach  subject  matter  that  is  divorced  from  the  natural  interests 
and  every  day  needs  of  their  children.  And  the  final  consequence  is 
that  the  country  school,  the  natural  and  the  one  permanent  agency  in 
the  community  through  which  this  vital  instruction  should  come  is 
gradually  being  left  high  and  dry  with  its  life-blood  slowly  ebbing 
away. 

Therefore  if  the  country  school  is  to  promote  the  continuity  of  the 
mental  unfolding  of  country  children  in  terms  of  country  life  by 
means  of  a proper  adaptation  of  the  cause  of  study;  if  the  country 
school  is  to  render  its  greatest  educational  service  to  country  life,  then 
this  club  work  must  not  be  considered  an  end  in  itself,  must  not  be 
considered  something  imposed  upon  the  school  from  without,  but  must 
be  considered  as  the  natural  outgrowth,  the  natural  expression  of  the 
very  life  of  the  school  itself  in  the  performance  of  its  rightful  service. 
Hence,*  the  school,  the  one  permanent  agency  in  the  community  that 
is  kept  up  by  the  taxes  of  all  the  people,  is  the  one  coordinating  and 
unifying  force  of  all  these  various  club  activities.  And  to  this  end,  it 
becomes  the  high  privilege  of  the  school  to  welcome  and  to  invite  the 
whole-hearted  and  active  cooperation  of  all  the  agents  of  these  vari- 
ous clubs. 

Below  is  sketched  in  broad  outline  a tentative  plan  for  promoting 
a closer  relation  between  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  school  and 
the  home  life  of  the  pupil.  This  plan  was  worked  out  and  formulated 
by  Superintendent  Akers,  and  his  supervisor,  Miss  Annie  Cherry. 

‘^Rotation  plan  of  teaching  agriculture.  The  law  demands  of  us 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  rural  boys  and  girls.  No  longer  can 
we  evade  this  subject,  for  public  justice  would  be  against  us  at  this 
wide  awake  period,  even  though  no  requirement  had  been  made  con- 
cerning it.  The  question  is,  ‘ Shall  we  make  this  study  worth  some- 
thing to  the  boys  and  girls,  and  link  it  up  with  their  daily  needs,  or 
shall  we  teach  this  live  subject  in  the  same  lifeless  way  as  of  old?’  ” 

After  studying  the  above  problem  from  every  possible  angle,  we 
have  decided  to  follow  Mr.  P.  G.  Holden’s  Rotation  Plan  of  teaching 
agriculture  in  a few  schools  in  the  county.  This  method  will  pre- 
vent us  from  “skimming  all  the  interesting  things  the  first  year  or 
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two,  leaving  nothing  crisp  and  fresh  and  new  for  the  teachers  who 
are  to  follow.  ’ ’ Our  course  is  being  planned  with  this  idea  in 
mind  so  that  each  division  will  be  intensified,  as  follows : 

First  Year Growing  Things 

Second  Year Making  Things 

Third  Year Living  Things 

Fourth  Year Soil  and  Home 

It  is  our  plan  to  follow  closely  Mr.  Holden’s  outline  for  the  first 
year’s  work  just  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  needs  of  our  particular 
section.  During  this  year’s  study  of  Growing  Things,  we  will  focus 
our  attention  particularly  upon  (1)  Seed  selection,  bed  preparation 
and  cultivation  of  next  year’s  crops  to  be  grown  in  the  com- 

munity, (2)  Winter  cover  crops,  (3)  Proper  storage  of  winter 
root  crops,  and  (4)  Certain  home  helps.  Definite  projects  center- 
ing around  these  objects  of  interest  are  being  worked  out  now. 

An  agricultural  survey  of  the  school  community  will  be  made  by 
the  class  at  the  outset  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  just  what  prob- 
lems should  receive  their  greatest  effort  and  to  what  extent  certain 
farmers  can  be  expected  to  give  aid  in  solving  them.  The  neighbor- 
ing fields  will  be  used  largely  as  the  class  laboratory,  where  actual 
observations  can  be  made  and  first  hand  knowledge  gained.  Accur- 
ate reports  of  such  trips  will  be  a basis  for  further  research  work, 
until  a satisfactory  conclusion  has  been  reached  concerning  the  point 
at  issue.  With  the  text  as  a guide  in  connection  wdth  the  stencils, 
charts,  lantern  slides,  and  bulletins  that  bear  directly  upon  this 
phase  of  the  course  the  class  can  be  led  to  make  their  own  con- 
clusion relative  to  their  different  operations  and  investigations.  Each 
project  will  be  worked  out  thoroughly  before  taking  up  another. 

It  would  be  a rather  fruitless  task  on  our  part  should  we  attempt 
to  have  all  of  our  schools  follow  the  Rotation  Plan  of  teaching  agri- 
culture at  the  outset.  First  of  all,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  beyond 
a doubt  that  this  method  is  practical  and  workable  in  a few  schools 
before  we  try  to  establish  it  in  all  of  them.  Then,  there  would 
be  a tremendous  waste  of  time  and  dissipation  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  county  force,  who  will  assist  in  this  experiment,  should 
it  be  made  county-wide.  Therefore,  with  the  combined  efforts  of 
our  home  and  farm  demonstration  agents,  our  immediate  attention 
will  be  centered  upon  our  four  group  center  schools  and  two  other 
schools  as  objective  points  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the 
county  as  a whole  as  well  as  to  ourselves  just  what  can  be  done 
with  this  cooperative  plan  of  teaching  agriculture.  Our  demonstra- 
tors will  guide  and  assist  the  teachers  in  these  schools  in  launching 
the  work  properly,  plan  with  them  from  time  to  time,  and  eventually 
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stay  by  and  see  them  through  to  the  end  of  the  course.  These 
trained  agricultural  workers  will  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  clear 
up  any  difficulty  that  may  arise  in  the  work,  and  in  short,  to  serve 
as  general  advisors  and  helpers  wherever  their  assistance  is  needed 
in  these  particular  schools. 

Although  our  plans  are  still  intangible  and  far  from  definite, 
an  earnest  attempt  is  being  made  to  vitalize  and  make  real  this 
subject  of  agriculture  and  make  it  of  practical  value  to  farmer  boys 
and  girls;  for  we  realize  the  imperative  need  of  teaching  this  grow- 
ing mass  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  terms  of  their  life’s  work 
found  around  them.  Therefore,  by  starting  with  a few  schools  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  our  county  agents,  we  hope  this  felt  need 
will  be  met  so  successfully  this  year  that  the  cooperative  Rotation 
Plan  can  be  established  on  a safe  basis  in  all  the  schools  in  a 
short  while. 

The  only  adequate  solution  to  this  vital  problem.  The  foregoing 
plans  suggested  for  promoting  a closer  relation  between  the  work 
of  the  school  and  the  home-life  of  the  pupil  merit  careful  considera- 
tion. They  contain  many  points  which  doubtless  appear  to  you  as 
practical  in  schools  having  from  three  to  four  teachers  only.  But 
however  practical  these  plans  and  suggestions  may  seem  for  the 
present  status  of  our  rural  schools  yet  they  must  appear  only  rela- 
tively adequate  for  meeting  the  actual  needs  of  the  expanding  life 
of  country  children.  For  it  must  seem  self-evident  that  the  only 
rational  and  adequate  solution  to  this  problem  of  bringing  about  a 
more  vital  relation  between  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  home 
life  of  the  pupil  is  in  the  carrying  out  of  your  constructive  plan  of 
county-wide  consolidation  of  schools  on  the  basis  of  your  group  cen- 
ter schools;  providing  a modern,  well  equipped  school  building,  lo- 
cated on  a school  site  of  not  less  than  five  or  six  acres  of  well  drained 
and  cultivatable  land  affording  plenty  of  ground  for  organized  games 
and  plays  of  all  sorts  and  for  school  demonstration  purposes,  pro- 
viding a modern,  comfortable,  and  well  equipped  home  for  the  teach- 
ers; providing  as  a minimum  six  well  trained  and  capable  teachers; 
and  providing  for  a well  trained  principal  employed  the  year  around, 
devoting  his  time  to  teaching  and  supervising  the  work  in  the 
school,  and  to  encouraging,  directing,  and  supervising  this  home 
project  work  of  the  boys  and  girls. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Making  the  Country  School  More  Responsive  to  the  Social  and 
Recreational  Needs  of  Country  Children 

Main  points  in  the  chapter : 

1.  The  need  for  play. 

2.  The  recess  period  at  the  country  school. 

3.  The  underlying  purpose  of  organized  plays  and  games. 

Jf.  What  the  supervisor  can  do  in  promoting  the  three-fold  purpose 
of  organized  plays  and  games. 

The  need  for  play.  The  play  impulse  is  fundamental.  The 
child’s  hunger  for  play  is  as  real  as  his  hunger  for  food.  This  is  so 
clear  as  not  to  admit  of  debate.  But  we  as  teachers  and  rural  school 
supervisors  have  been  slow  to  recognize  and  to  provide  for  this  im- 
perative need  of  the  country  child.  Seemingly  we  have  assumed 
that  this  is  a problem  which  should  not  cause  us  very  serious  con- 
cern. Seemingly  we  have  assumed,  when  we  thought  about  it  at 
all,  that  an  occasional  Saturday  afternoon  trip  to  the  old  swimming 
hole,  an  occasional  hunt  with  dog  and  gun,  an  occasional  visit  with 
hook  and  line  down  to  the  old  mill  stream,  the  annual  community 
picnic  after  the  laying  by  of  the  crop,  and  an  occasional  neighbor- 
hood social,  have  amply  sufficed  to  gratify  the  play  spirit  and  to  sat- 
isfy the  social  and  recreational  needs  of  country  boys  and  girls. 

And  we  seemingly  assumed,  too,  that  plowing  Old  Bill  from  early 
morn  till  dewy  eve  and  fetching  water  from  the  far-away  spring 
and  helping  with  the  other  chores  about  the  home  have  amply  pro- 
vided for  all  the  physical  training  and  physical  culture  needed  for 
Johnnie  and  Mary.  But  we  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  annual 
picnic,  the  occasional  neighborhood  social,  the  school  box  party,  the 
occasional  hunt,  the  summertime  trips  to  the  old  swimming  hole 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  counteract  the  seriousness,  the  natural 
isolation  and  loneliness  of  country  life;  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  play  hunger  or  to  satisfy  the  social  and  recreational  needs 
of  the  country  child.  Consequently  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  so 
many  of  our  bright,  ambitious  country  boys  and  girls  are  longing  for 
the  day  to  come  when  they  can  get  away  from  it  all  and  go  to  the 
city  where  provision  for  their  social  and  recreational  enjoyment  are 
more  adequately  provided  for  ? 

We  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  while  plowing  Old  Bill  from 
morn  till  eve,  chasing  crab-grass  with  an  old  weeding  hoe,  fetching 
water  from  the  far-away  spring,  swinging  on  the  old  dinner  pot  and 
bending  over  the  ironing  board,  have  provided  phj^sical  exercise  of  a 
sort,  have  brought  into  action  certain  muscles  of  the  body,  yet  this 
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type  of  physical  culture  may  have  also  resulted  in  round  shoulders, 
flat  chest,  practically  deadened  the  play  spirit  and  done  but  little  to 
promote  real  physical  efficiency,  i‘‘a  good  carriage,  a full  chest,  a 
stable  nervous  system,  a good  digestion,  a healthy  sex  development, 
strong  heart  and  lungs  and  robust  health,” — results  that  are  being 
obtained  from  games,  organized  and  directed  play. 

Because  of  our  failure  to  realize  keenly  that  the  play  spirit  is 
fundamental,  that  play  hunger  is  real,  and  that  ample  provision 
for  play  and  recreational  needs  is  imperative;  because  of  our  failure 
to  realize  that  country  life,  of  itself,  apart  from  the  country  school 
has  not  in  the  past,  is  not  now,  and  cannot  adequately  provide  for 
the  country  child’s  need  for  play,  for  social  recreation,  and  for  real 
physical  efficiency,  we  as  teachers  and  Rural  School  Supervisors  have 
put  our  emphasis  almost  entirely  upon  the  activities  of  the  pupil 
in  studying  and  reciting,  upon  the  activities  of  the  pupil  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  leaving  his  activities  upon  the  school 
yard,  his  needs  for  play,  for  social  recreation  and  physical  efficiency 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  if  met  at  all,  met  only  in  haphazard 
fashion.  We  have  thought  that  oui*  chief  concern  was  to  keep  the 
pupil  at  his  books,  and  that  his  play  spirit  was  something  to  be 
tolerated  or  suppressed,  ignored  or  discounted  in  the  process  of  his 
education.  And,  consequently,  we  are  not  only  failing  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  during  school  hours,  whereby  the  play  and  recre- 
ational needs  of  the  pupils  may  be  met ; whereby  they  may  be  re- 
created from  the  effects  of  ‘‘enforced  inactivity  in  the  school  room,” 
their  “mental  fatigue  relieved,”  their  power  of  attention  restored, 
and  their  emotions  long  restrained  given  full  sway ; but  we  are  either 
ignoring  or  discounting  the  value  of  the  recess  periods  as  a vital  part 
of  the  work  of  the  school  in  providing  in  systematic  fashion  for  the 
♦ pupils’  need  for  play,  social  recreation  and  physical  efficiency. 

The  recess  period  at  the  country  school.  Says  one:  “The  typi- 

cal school  recess  is  a sad  apology  for  complete  refreshment  of  body 
and  mind.  A few  pupils  take  the  center  of  the  field  of  play  while 
the  large  majority  the  most  of  whom  are  in  greater  need  of  the 
exercise,  stand,  or  walk  slowly  around  the  edges,  talking  over  the 
teacher  or  the  lesson.” 

The  day  is  cold,  but  the  air  is  dry,  bracing  and  invigorating.  The 
signal  for  recess  is  given.  Pell-mell  the  pupils  rush  out  of  the  school- 
building to  the  play  ground.  Some  are  huddled  together  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  school  building  trying  to  keep  warm;  two  or 
three  are  engaged  in  wrestling,  two  or  three  are  chasing  each  other 
around  the  school  yard.  Several  are  engaged  in  practices  hurtful  to 
themselves  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  while  the  majority 
are  standing  about  or  aimlessly  strolling  about  the  school  grounds. 


^Education  through  Play. — Curtis. 
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Some  are  running  back  and  forth  into  the  school  building  whistling 
and  shouting.  Three  or  four  are  remaining  in  the  school  building  by 
the  stove.  They  never  go  out  when  the  weather  is  a bit  cold  how- 
ever dry  and  invigorating  the  atmosphere  may  be.  Now  Jimmie  has 
insulted  Mary  and  Bobbie  has  knocked  Jimmie  down  and  Mary 
and  Jimmie  are  running  into  the  school  building  with  their  grievances. 
No,  the  teacher  is  not  out  on  the  school  ground  to  prevent  such 
occurrences.  It  is  not  her  practice  to  be  out  on  the  school  yard 
with  her  pupils  at  recess.  She  does  not  go  out  to  enter  into  their 
games.  To  do  so,  she  fears  would  be  to  lose  control  over  her  pupils 
when  they  come  in  to  books.  To  her  the  recess  periods  are  an  incident 
only  of  the  school  day  and  not  to  be  considered  as  a vital  part  of  the 
work  and  life  of  the  school.  She  feels  it  to  be  no  part  of  her  work 
as  an  efficient  teacher  to  remain  out  on  the  school  yard  with  her 
pupils  at  recess  when  the  weather  is  not  too  bad,  and  to  so  use  these 
recess  periods  that  the  play  spirit  of  her  pupils  may  be  strengthened 
and  properly  directed,  that  their  recreational  needs  may  be  ade- 
quately* met,  and  the  physical  efficiency  of  her  pupils  may  be  pro- 
moted. She  always  remains  in  the  school  building  close  by  the  stove, 
permitting  her  pupils  to  take  care  of  themselves.  To  her  the  recess 
period  affords  a splendid  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  her  social  cor- 
respondence, to  crochet  Christmas  presents  for  her  friends,  to  look 
over  written  work,  to  punish  Johnnie  for  missing  his  lesson  in  spell- 
ing and  Mary  for  eating  candy  in  school  • by  keeping  them  both  in- 
doors, thus  depriving  them  of  the  fresh  air,  the  outdoor  recreation, 
and  the  physical  training  they  so  sorely  need.  And  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  country  children  frequently  find  the  life  and  work 
of  the  country  school  one  monotonous  grind ; that  they  remain 
away  on  the  slightest  provocation;  that  their  school  attendance  be- 
comes irregular;  and  the  habit  of  tardiness  becomes  pronounced? 

The  foregoing  picture  may  be  slightly  overdrawn  but  not  so  much 
so  that  the  situation  described  will  not,  in  many  instances,  be  easily 
recognized.  However,  it  must  appear  plain,  that  if  the  country 
child’s  spirit  of  play  is  to  be  kept  alive,  strengthened,  and  properly 
directed,  if  his  recreational  needs  are  to  be  adequately  met,  if  his 
physical  well-being  is  to  be  effectively  promoted,  if  the  natural  iso- 
lation of  country  life  is  to  be  successfully  counteracted,  then  we  as 
teachers  and  Rural  School  Supervisors  must  see  to  it  that  these  vital 
needs  are  amply  provided  for  at  the  country  school. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  organized  plays  and  games.  The 
underlying  purpose  of  organized  plays  and  games  may  be  considered 
as  three-fold:  (a)  To  develop  and  to  direct  the  pupil’s  spirit  of 

play,  to  provide  adequately  for  his  recreation,  and  to  promote  his 
physical  efficiency;  (b)  To  develop  character;  and  (c)  To  train  the 
pupils  into  habits  of  social  cooperation. 
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(a)  To  develop  and  to  direct  the  pupiPs  spirit  of  play  and  to  pro- 
mote his  physical  efficiency.  During  the  recess  period  x^^’eviously 
described,  the  play  spirit  of  the  pupils  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself ; 
was  left  without  stimulation,  guidance  or  direction  of  the  teacher; 
was  left  to  express  itself  not  at  all,  or  at  random,  or  in  spasmodic 
fashion.  There  was  no  element  of  contest  or  of  wholesome  rivalry. 
There  was  no  impelling  motive  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm,  to  challenge 
the  self  activity,  and  the  initiative  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school  in 
exercises  that  met  their  recreational  needs  or  promoted  their  physi- 
cal training.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  wisely  providing  for  or- 
ganized plays  and  games  suited  to  the  respective  needs  of  each  group 
of  children  in  school,  the  element  of  contest,  of  wholesome  rivalry 
is  introduced.  Enthusiasm  is  aroused  to  high  pitch.  The  self 
activity  and  the  initiative  of  every  pupil  in  the  school  is  successfully 
challenged.  Not  one  pupil  is  willing  to  be  a slacker.  The  slow,  the 
dull  and  timid  pupils  respond  equally  with  those  who  are  keenly  alert, 
self  confident  and  self  assertive.  Each  pupil  is  eager  to  enter  the 
game  of  his  particular  group,  and  keyed  to  win,  thereby  giving  his 
play  spirit  full  sway,  gratifying  in  an  adequate  way  his  recreational 
needs  and  becoming  physically  more  fit. 

(b)  To  develop  character.  The  teacher,  having  through  organized 
plays  and  games  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  each  particular  group, 
thoroughly  aroused  the  play  spirit  of  the  pupils,  and  keyed  to  a 
high  pitch  their  spirit  of  contest,  of  wholesome  rivalry  and  friendly 
emulation,  has  thus  provided  opportunities  for  setting  in  motion 
the  processes  of  character  building.  For  now  in  trying  to  win  the 
game  the  individual  initiative  of  every  pupil  in  the-  school  is  given 
full  play.  The  meaning  of  justice,  of  fair  play,  and  of  a square 
deal  becomes  clarified  and  intensified.  In  being  required  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  game  ‘‘right  is  made  to  prevail  over  mere  right” 
and  the  pupil’s  sense  of  need  for  law  and  order  is  quickened  and 
enriched.  The  will  to  win,  to  do,  to  achieve  is  quickened  and 
strengthened,  while  self  control,  self  mastery,  whether  in  the  presence 
of  defeat  or  victory  is  practiced  and  tends  to  become  a habit  in  daily 
conduct. 

Says  Bancroft,  i“Of  most,  important  of  all  in  the  training 
that  comes  through  games  is  the  development  of  the  will. 
The  volitional  aspect  of  the  will  and  its  power  of  endurance  are 
plainly  seen  to  grow  in  power  of  initiative,  in  courage  to  give  dares, 
and  to  take  risks;  in  determination  to  capture  an  opponent,  to  make 
a goal,  or  to  win  a game.  But  probably  the  most  valuable  training 
of  all  is  that  of  inhibition,  the  power  for  restraint  and  self  control, 
which  is  the  highest  aspect  of  the  will  and  the  latest  to  develop. 
There  is  no  agency  that  can  so  effectively  and  naturally  develop 


^Games  for  the  Playground. — Bancroft. 
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power  of  inhibition*  as  games.  To  be  able,  in  the  emotional  excite- 
ment of  an  intense  game  or  a close  contest,  to  observe  rules  and 
regulations;  to  choose  under  such  circumstances  between  fair  and 
unfair  means  and  to  act  on  that  choice,  is  to  have  more  than  mere 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  to  have  the  trained  power  and 
habit  of  acting  on  such  knowledge — a power  and  a habit  that  mean  im- 
measurably for  character.  It  is  for  the  need  of  such  balanced  power 
that  contests  in  the  business  world  reach  the  spirit  of  winning  at  any 
cost  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

‘ ‘ If  the  love  for  fair  play,  a sense  of  true  moral  value,  and  above  all, 
the  power  and  habit  of  will  to  act  on  these  can  be  developed  in  our 
boys  and  girls,  it  will  mean  immeasurably  for  the  uplift  of  the  com- 
munity. ’ ’ 

(c)  To  quicken  the  sense  of  loyalty,  and  to  promote  the  power  and 
habit  of  social  cooperation.  In  this  age  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
democratic  spirit  in  every  relation  of  life,  one  of  the  qualities 
essential  for  the  successful  promotion  of  this  spirit  is  the  power  and 
habit  of  social  cooperation,  of  team  work,  of  pulling  together  each 
with  all,  and  all  with  each. 

It  is  a common  observation  on  the  school  grounds  at  recess,  that 
all  the  children  do  not  play  together.  Now,  “all  play  is  social  con- 
duct.” But  there  is  one  pupil  who  does  not  join  in  play  with  his 
companions.  He  is  unaccustomed  to  playing  with  other  children.  At 
his  home  perchance  there  are  no  congenial  companions  with  whom  he 
can  play.  Consequently  he  lacks  self  confidence  in  his  ability  to  play 
his  part  in  games  with  his  associates.  He  is  timid,  shrinking  and 
holds  himself  aloof.  There  is  another  pupil  who  does  not  take  part 
in  the  games.  He  is  of  the  unsocial  type.  Comradeship  with  his 
companions  means  but  little  to  him.  He  has  no  interest  in  their 
games.  It  is  a matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  his  home  team 
wins  or  loses  in  its  contest  with  a neighboring  school.  He  feels  but 
little  pride  in  the  home  team,  and  but  little  loyalty  to  his  school.  His 
social  feeling  has  been  unquickened  and  undeveloped.  And  out  there 
is  still  another  pupil  who  finds  it  difficult  to  play  his  part  in  games 
with  his  fellows.  He  is  the  self  assertive  type.  He  tries  to  dominate 
in  every  game  in  which  he  plays.  If  everything  does  not  bend  to  his 
will  he  quits  the  game.  His  power  to  cooperate  with  others  is  weak. 
These  varying  types  of  individuals  are  going  to  grow  up  and  be- 
come a vital  part  of  the  life  of  that  community.  And  the  success 
with  which  they  can  cooperate  in  enterprises  launched  for  the  highest 
well-being  of  that  community  is  going  to  determine  in  a large  measure 
the  degree  of  progress,  prosperity  and  ’efficiency  it  will  attain. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  wise  and  careful  training  of  every  pupil  in  the 
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school  in  the  power  and  habit  of  social  cooperation  becomes  one  of 
the  finest  services  the  school  can  render  the  future  citizenship  of  that 
community.  And  in  organized  games  and  plays  into  which  every 
pupil  in  the  school  is  brought  to  take  an  active  part,  the  teacher  has 
at  her  command  an  important  agency  through  which  this  important 
service  can  be  rendered.  For  in  these  games  and  plays  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  prevails.  Each  pupil  is  given  a fair  opportunity  and 
is  encouraged  to  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  him.  In  these  plays  and 
games  the  timid,  shrinking,  and  awkward  pupils  gain  self  confidence, 
the  unsocial  pupil  begins  to  feel  keen  delight  in  helping  to  win  the 
game,  his  pride  in  his  team  and  his  loyalty  to  his  school  is  awakened 
and  strengthened;  while  the  self  assertive,  dominating  and  non-co- 
operating pupil  begins  to  learn  that  the  game  cannot  be  won  through 
his  own  efforts  alone,  but  the  success  of  the  team  depends  upon  the 
cooperative  effort  of  all. 

Out  of  this  natural  desire  to  play  one ’s  part  well,  out  of  this  ’ 
natural  desire  to  contribute  toward  the  winning  of  the  game,  a 
willingness  to  undergo  hardship,  to  practice  when  he  “wants  to  go 
fishing,  to  take  undesirable  positions,”  a willingness  to  subordinate 
purely  selfish  impulses  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  team  is  born. 
Out  of  this  natural  desire  to  contribute  to  the  winning  of  the  game  and 
the  willingness  to  subordinate  purely  selfish  impulses  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  team,  is  born  the  impulse  of  loyalty  which  in  later 
life  will  expand  into  patriotic  service,  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
community,  the  State  and  the  Nation.  And  out  of  this  natural  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  winning  of  the  game,  the  meaning  and  value  of 
cooperation  becomes  an  established  conviction  while  the  habit  of 
social  cooperation  becomes  operative  in  their  daily  living.  It  must 
appear  plain  therefore,  that  it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  school 
to  teach  children  to  play  together  as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  class  room.  For  pupils  trained  upon  the  playground 
in  the  power  and  habit  of  playing  together  will  in  all  probability 
be  the  men  and  women  who  will  most  successfully  work  together  in 
every  enterprise  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  interest  of  their 
community.  State  and  Nation. 

What  the  Supervisor  can  do  in  promoting  this  three-fold  purpose 
of  organized  plays  and  games,  (a)  Give  serious  thought  to  the 
question,  (b)  Read  two  or  three  of  the  best  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, e.g..  Education  Through  Play — Curtis — The*  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Games  for  the  Playground — Bancroft — MacMillan  Company. 
Physical  Training  For  the  Elementary  Schools — Clark — Sanborn 
Company.  Sargent’s  Physical  Education,  (c)  Learn  a few  simple 
games  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  each  particular  group 
of  children  in  the  school,  e.g..  Volley  Ball,  Basket  Ball,  Group  Relay 
Racing,  Three  Deep,  Potato  Race,  and  a few  of  the  most  interesting 
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folk  plays,  (d)  Lead  your  teachers  into  an  intelligent  notion  of  the 
educational  aims  and  educational  value  of  organized  plays  and 
games.  Arouse  in  them  a wholesome  enthusiasm  for  plays  and  games 
in  their  school,  and  instill  in  them  a pride  in  having  every  pupil  in 
school  taking  an  active  part  in  games  and  plays  of  his  particular 
group,  (e)  Aid  the'  teachers  in  organizing  plays  and  games  best 
suited  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  each  particular  group  in  their 
school,  (f)  Assign  to  the  primary  teacher  in  the  school  the  work 
of  providing  games  and  plays  best  suited  to  the  primary  groups; 
to  the  intermediate  teacher  games  and  plays  for  the  intermediate 
group ; and  to  the  high  school  teachers  plays  and  athletic  contests 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  high  school  pupils.  Let 
your  teachers  feel  that  they  are  just  as  responsible  for  providing  these 
games,  plays  and  athletic  contests  for  their  respective  groups  as  they 
are  for  providing  work  in  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing  for  these 
same  groups,  (g)  Encourage  and  aid  the  teachers  in  pro'^dding  for 
their  respective  groups  championship  games  with  their  neighboring 
schools,  during-  the  school  term,  at  the  group  center  commencement, 
and  at  the  county  commencement,  (h)  Work  with  the  teachers,  pupils 
and  patrons  in  providing  the  playground  equipment  needed  for  the 
success  of  their  various  groups,  plays,  athletic  sports,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  their  physical  training,  (i)  Secure  the  service  of  the 
Specialist  in  Physical  Education,  Miss  Sanders  of  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Service,  in  aiding  you  and  the  teachers  in  organizing 
these  various  games  and  plays  and  athletic  contests  in  your  schools. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Making  the  Country  School  a Vital  Community  Center 
Main  points  in  the  chapter: 

1.  The  country  school  not  a mere  segment  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  The  imperative  need  of  a community  center. 

3.  Inadequacy  of  the  one-teacher  school  community  for  becoming 
an  effective  community  center. 

I.  The  Gardner  school  community  center. 

5.  The  work  of  the  principal  in  making  the  school  a real  community 
center. 

6.  The  teacher  s part  in  making  the  school  a community  center. 

7.  The  part  of  the  rural  school  supervisor  in  making  the  school  a 
community  center. 

8.  The  Sharon  Country  Life  Club. 

In  the  preceding  sections,  we  discussed  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  country  school  in  promoting  a more  vital  relation  between  its 
work  and  the  home  life  of  the  pupils;  and  in  making  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  exercise  of  the  play  spirit,  for  the  recreational  and 
.social  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils  through  organized  play  and 
games. 

The  country  school  not  a mere  segment  of  the  life  of  the  community. 

Hut  the  vision  of  the  really  efficient  and  progressive  rural  teacher 
is  no  longer  circumscribed  by  the  four  walls  of  the  school  room,  she 
no  longer  considers  the  country  school  a mere  segment  of  the  life  of 
the  community,  cut  off  and  isolated  from  it,  but  rather  a continuous 
part  of  its  whole  life ; and  to  this  complete  life  of  the  community  she 
keenly  feels  her  school  is  under  obligation  to  minister,  therefore, 
quite  naturally,  the  aim  and  work  of  her  school  include  service  to  the 
whole  life  of  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  children  in  the  class- 
room. 

The  imperative  need  of  a community  center.  Man  by  nature  is 
a social  being.  Hence  there  is  a fundamental  impulse  that  draws 
people  together,  that  draws  them  from  themselves  to  commune  with 
'Other  selves,  to  exchange  their  experiences  and  ideas,  to  take  counsel 
whether  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  individual  happiness  and  effi- 
ciency, or  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  good  of  the  community. 
To  meet  this  fundamental  social  need  men  in  the  town  come  together 
in  their  social  clubs  of  various  sorts  for  the  promotion  of  their  social 
enjoyment ; and  come  together  too,  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  Commercial 
Clubs,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Rotary  Clubs  for  the  promotion  of 
their  commercial  relations  with  their  associates,  and  for  the  promotion 
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of  the  common  civic  and  industrial  good  of  the  entire  community. 
To  meet  this  same  fundamental  social  need,  the  women  in  these  com- 
^lunities  come  together  in  their  Sewing  Circle,  Ladies  Aid  Society, 
Missionary  Meeting,  Book  Club,  Bridge  Club,  and  the  Women’s  Clubs 
of  various  kinds.  But  because  of  the  natural  isolation  of  country 
life  with  its  consequent  seriousness,  its  marked  tendency  toward 
an  intense  individualism,  this  coming  together  of  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  at  some  central  place  whether  for  wholesome  recreation  and  so- 
cial enjoyment,  or  whether  for  the  exchange  of  their  experiences  and 
ideas  in  the  successful  solution  of  the  problems  that  are  common  and 
vital  to  the  highest  well-being  of  the  entire  community,  is  even  more 
imperative  in  the  open  country  than  it  is  in  the  town  where  the 
people  live  close  together  and  the  exchange  of  views  on  matters  affect- 
ing the  community’s  highest  good  is  a daily  occurrence.  And  what 
one  place  in  all  the  community  can  better  serve  as  the  common  meet- 
ing place  of  all  the  people  regardless  of  church  or  party  relations,  than 
the  auditorium  of  the  community  school?  For  in  this  community 
school  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  financial  rating,  considers 
himself  a bona  fide  stockholder  because  of  his  investment,  little  or 
much,  in  the  form  of  tax  for  the  conduct  of  this  community  enter- 
prise. 

Inadequacy,  of  the  one-teacher  school  community  for  becoming  an 
effective  community  center.  Since  it  is  plain  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  school  as  a vital  community  center  is  largely  determined  by  the 
amount  of  the  community’s  taxable  wealth  from  which  an  adequate 
building  and  equipment  are  to  be  provided,  and  from  which  an  ample 
and  capable  teaching  force  is  to  be  employed  and  kept ; and  since 
it  must  appear  equally  plain  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  as  a 
community  center  is  also  determined  by  the  size  of  the  community’s 
population,  its  permanency  and  initiative,  therefore,  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  hope  that  in  the  small  community  limited  in  taxable  wealth, 
with  its  small  number  of  people,  many  of  whom  may  be  migratory 
in  character,  lacking  in  permanency,  community  interest  and  ini- 
tiative, with  one  teacher  alone  to  do  all  the  teaching'^it  is  not  reasbn- 
able  to  hope  that  the  school  under  these  circumstances  can  ever  become 
very  effective  as  a community  center.  In  many  instances  it  may  be 
practicable  for  this  one-teacher  school  and  this  small  community  to 
accomplish  more  than  at  present  is  being  accomplished,  neverthe- 
less because  of  the  limitations  of  the  situation,  only  small  achieve- 
ments can  be  realized  in  making  this  school  a real  community  center. 
Consequently  these  limitations  in  taxable  wealth,  population,  and 
teaching  force  of  the  small  cgminunity  must  be  removed  before  the 
country  school  can  ever  become  an  effective  community  center. 
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The  Gardner  School  Community  Center 

In  Gardner  township,  Wilson  County,  were  a short  time  ago  six 
small  neighborhoods  cut  off  from  each  other  by  school  district  lines, 
each  working  independently  of  the  other  in  support  of  its  little  school. 
This  township  embracing  an  area  of  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  square 
miles  is  a typical  rural  township  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  It  has 
neither  railroad  nor  corporation  property  of  any  kind.  Its  wealth 
lies  entirely  in  its  farm  lands.  The  estimated  assessed  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  of  this  entire  township  under  the  old  assessment  is 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  C.  L.  Coon,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  farmers  of  this  township  these  six  small  neighbor- 
hoods, with  these  six  small  schools  have  been  joined  into  one  town- 
ship community,  and  with  one  large  school  for  the  entire  township. 
The  estimated  white  adult  population  of  this  entire  township  is  two 
hundred,  with  an  estimated  white  school  population  (6-21)  of  five 
hundred. 

Near  the  center  of  this  township,  a brick  building  costing  between 
sixty  and  seventy -five  thousand  dollars  including  the  teachers’  home 
is  now  in  the  course  of  erection.  This  building  will  be  entirely 
modern  and  adequate  in  all  its  appointments  and  equipment.  It 
will  be  steam  heated  and  be  provided  with  its  own  system  of  water 
works  and  sewerage.  The  building  will  contain  ten  classrooms,  and 
an  ample  auditorium  and  gymnasium.  Eleven  grades  of  instruction 
will  be  provided  including  agriculture,  science,  cooking,  sewing  and 
shopwork.  The  school  site  contains  five  acres  of  land  thoroughly 
drained  and  cultivatable,  thus  providing  plenty  of  ground  for  or- 
ganized play  and  games  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  providing  ample 
ground  for  a school  demonstration  farm. 

The  teachers’  home  which  is  being  erected  on  this  school  site  and 
which  is  nearing  completion  is  a model  for  comfort  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  arrangements.  It  contains  eight  rooms  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  teachers,  not  including  two  bath  rooms.  The  teachers’ 
home  will  be  steam  heated  and  will  be  furnished  and  equipped  in 
every  detail  for  housekeeping  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  county. 

The  school  will  have  its  own  electric  light  plant,  providing  electric 
lights  for  the  school  building,  for  the  teachers’  home  and  for  its  own 
moving  picture  shows. 

Five  auto-trucks  will  be  employed  in  hauling  all  the  pupils  in  the 
township,  who  live  more  than  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  to  this 
large  school.  Since  the  building  is  located  near  the  center  of  the 
township  the  farthest  hauling  distance  will  be  approximately  five  and 
one-half  miles.  Superintendent  Coon  estimates  the  monthly  wage  for 
each  driver  of  these  trucks  at  twenty  dollars. 
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The  great  value  of  such  a school  out  in  the  open  country  is  not 
easy  to  overestimate.  However,  there  are  certain  features  that  are 
outstanding,  viz.:  (1)  The  pupils  completing  the  Gardner  school  can 

enter  any  college  in  the  State  without  further  preparation.  (2) 
Educational  opportunities  for  all  the  children  living  in  these  six 
little  neighborhoods  vnll  now  be  equalized.  (3)  The  children  in  this 
school  will  receive  educational  advantages  approximately  equal  to 
those  now  enjoyed  by  the  children  living  in  the  city  of  \Yilson.  (4) 
By  means  of  these  auto-trucks,  the  farmers  of  this  township  can  pre- 
pare their  children  for  college  and  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  citizen- 
^ ship  right  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  save  to  themselves  the  cost  of 
board  and  tuition  off  at  school.  (5)  The  economic  value  of  this  school 
to  the  township  is  plain,  for  now  the  best  citizens  will  have  no  incen- 
tive to  move  away  from  the  country  to  the  town  to  educate  their 
children.  It  will  also  not  be  difficult  for  the  landowners  in  this 
township  to  secure  and  to  keep  on  their  farms  the  most  intelligent 
land  renters. 

But  in  addition  to  the  many  advantages  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going this  Gardner  school  is  destined  to  become  an  effective  center  for 
this  five  hundred  white  adult  population  now  living  in  the  township 
and  for  the  many  others  who  will  now  seek  homes  in  this  splendid 
community.  The  school  is  destined  to  become  the  community  center 
not  only  for  the  social  but  also  for  the  industrial  and  moral  life  of 
all  this  people.  It  is  the  Superintendent’s  plan  to  provide  the  prin- 
cipal with  a Ford  car  that  he  may  direct  and  supervise  the  school 
project  work  carried  on  in  the  home  and  upon  the  farm  by  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  attending  this  school;  that  he  may  keep  in  vital 
touch  and  cooperate  effectively  with  the  farm  demonstration  agent, 
the  home  demonstration  agent  and  all  the  agents  working*  for  the  com- 
mon civic,  industrial,  social  and  moral  good  of  this  large  community. 

Already  the  people  of  the  township  are  catching  some  vision  of 
this  school  as  a unifying  force  in  its  moral  life.  Already  several  of 
the  farmers  are  considering  the  advisability  of  having  all  the  work 
of  the  various  Sunday  Schools  of  the  tovmship  conducted  in  the  com- 
fortable and  spacious  auditorium  of  this  building.  And  this  in  all 
probability  will  be  done.  A country  Sunday  School  of  more  than  five 
hundred  boys  and  girls  will  mean  much  in  quickening  and  enhancing 
the  moral  life  of  this  large  country  community. 

It  may  be  added  in  passing,  that  the  process  of  consolidation  and 
building  up  large  and  effective  community  centers  is  not  confined  to 
this  one  township  in  the  county.  Practically  the  same  plan  is  now 
under  way  and  being  successfully  pushed  to  completion  in  each 
township  in  the  county.  Superintendent  Coon  has  a constructive 
county-wide  plan  of  consolidation,  and  with  the  completion  of  his 
county-wide  plan  which  he  estimates  will  require  two  years  longer. 
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there  will  be  twelve  strong  and  effective  school  community  centers 
in  the  whole  of  Wilson  County.  There  will  not  be  a white  one-teacher 
school  left,  and  only  one  white  school  with  as  few  as  four  teachers. 
And  since  Wilson  County  is  in  many  respects,  typical  of  many  of 
the  counties  of  the  Tide  Water  and  Piedmont  sections,  the  county- 
wide plan  of  consolidation  and  building  up  strong  school  community 
centers  now  being  so  effectively  worked  out  in  this  county,  is  entirely 
practicable  for  many  other  counties  in  the  Tide  Water  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  this  State. 

The  work  of  the  principal  in  making  the  school  a real  community 
center.  Who  in  all  this  community  is  to  take  the  lead  in  encouraging 
and  promoting  this  coming  together  of  all  the  people  at  this  common 
center,  whether  it  be  for  wholesome  recreation  and  social  enjoyment, 
whether  it  be  in  Sunday  School  work,  or  whether  it  be  for  taking  coun- 
sel in  the  solution  of  the  economic  and  industrial  problems  vital  to 
the  common  good  of  the  community?  Who  in  all  this  community  is 
better  qualified  by  education  and  training,  by  initiative,  breadth  of 
vision  and  a many-sided  interest,  for  this  leadership  than  is  the 
capable  and  efficient  principal  who  is  employed  for  twelve  months  in 
the  year  to  live  and  to  serve  in  this  community? 

Provided  with  a permanent  home  in  the  community,  and  employed 
for  the  year  round,  this  principal  has  become  identified  with  every 
vital  interest  in  the  community ; he  has  become  one  of  the  community 
and  one  with  it  in  every  worthy  movement  for  the  promotion  of  its 
interests.  He  knows  his  people  and  believes  in  them;  they  in  turn 
know  him  and  are  willing  to  follow  his  lead.  And  to  him,  naturally 
they  turn  for  guidance  and  leadership. 

This  principal  in  cooperation  with  the  farm  demonstration  agent, 
the  home  demonstration  agent,  and  any  other  county  or  State  repre- 
sentative at  work  in  the  community,  makes  a careful  survey  to 
ascertain  the  dominant  interests  of  the  people ; to  ascertain  the 
characteristic  groups  in  the  community  and  the  particular  problems 
each  group  is  most  interested  in  working  out.  For  example,  they 
will  discover  the  group  most  interested  in  the  promotion  of  good 
roads  for  the  community;  they  will  discover  the  group  most  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  increasing  the  crop  yields  in  the  community, 
and  the  group  most  interested  in  better  methods  of  farm  accounting; 
they  will  ascertain  the  group  most  interested  in  making  their  com- 
munity school  more  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  and  the 
group  most  interested  in  the  problems  of  adequate  recreation  and 
social  enjoyment  for  all  the  people  in  the  community;  and  they  will 
discover,  too,  the  group  most  interested  in  the  problem  of  promoting 
the  community ’s  health,  and  the  group  most  interested  in  the  problem 
of  better  methods  of  home  sanitation,  home  decoration,  and  better 
living  in  the  country  home. 
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Having  made  this  careful  survey  to  discover  the  dominant  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  having  ascertained  the  characteristic  groups  in 
the  community  and  the  particular  problems  each  group  is  most  inter- 
ested in  working  out,  the  principal  with  the  cooperation  of  the  farm 
demonstration  agent,  the  home  demonstration  and  other  county  or 
State  representatives  working  in  the  community,  calls  a meeting  at 
their  school  community  center  of  all  the  men  and  women  in  this  large 
community  and  encourages  them  to  organize  themselves  into  one 
large  and  enthusiastic  study  and  social  club  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing more  effectively  along  the  lines  of  their  dominant  interests  and 
of  giving  their  entire  community  the  benefit  of  their  most  successful 
experience  in  the  solution  of  their  chosen  problem. 

Now  this  whole  time  principal  devotes  his  spare  time  from  his 
regular  school  work  to  aiding  each  group  in  seeing  more  clearly  its 
particular  problem,  and  to  giving  each  group  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience and  suggestions  along  these  various  and  vital  lines  of 
work.  He  directs  them  to  the  most  authoritative  sources  for  the  in- 
formation they  most  need  in  working  out  their  particular  problem.  He 
sees  to  it  that  the  school  community  library  is  amply  provided  with 
the  best  books,  bulletins  and  journals  bearing  upon  the  problems' 
these  several  groups  are  working  at.  He  works  in  whole-hearted  and 
effective  cooperation  with  the  farm  demonstration  agent,  the  home 
demonstration  agent,  with  the  constituted  agent  of  each  particular 
group.  He  encourages  them,  and  reenforces  their  effort  in  every 
practical  way.  He  cooperates  with  the  constituted  agent  in  each 
particular  group  in  planning  public  meetings  to  be  held  at  the  school 
community  center  during  the  year,  to  the  end  that  each  particular 
group  during  the  year  may  give  to  this  large  community  club  the 
benefit  of  the  investigations  it  has  made,  the  experiments  it  has  tried, 
and  the  results  it  has  obtained  in  the  solution  of  its  selected  problem ; 
to  the  end  that  this  school  community  center  may  become  the  clearing 
house  of  the  most  successful  experience  and  constructive  plans  of  the 
most  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  the  community.  In  this  way, 
under  the  directing  and  unifying  influence  of  the  principal,  the 
entire  community  is  practically  going  to  school,  in  this  way  each  group 
learns  from  all  and  all  learn  from  each;  and  in  this  way,  this  large 
and  enthusiastic  community  becomes  welded  into  one  strong  study  and 
social  club,  with  the  school  community  center  as  its  rallying  and  uni- 
fying point,  thus  ministering  in  a definite  and  systematic  way  to  the 
fundamental  social  needs  of  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  community. 

Now  in  doing  his  part  in  making  the  school  a real  community  center 
it  does  not  mean  that  this  principal  is  to  be  a specialist  in  all  the 
lines  of  work  suggested  in  the  foregoing.  It  does  not  mean  that  he 
is  to  be  a farm  demonstration  agent,  a home  demonstration  agent,  or 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  etc.  But  it  does  mean  that  his  vision 
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includes  within  its  sweep  these  vital  activities : that  he  has  an  active 
interest  in,  and  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  nature  and  meaning  to 
the  community  of  these  particular  and  important  problems  which 
these  various  groups  in  the  community  are  interested  in  working  out, 
and  which  these  constituted  agents  are  helping  them  to  solve.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  this  school  principal  is  simply  to  constitute  one 
of  the  separate  forces  at  work  in  the  community  for  the  promotion  of 
its  common  good.  But  it  does  mean  that  by  virtue  of  his  position  as 
head  of  the  community  school  his  community  is  not  only  expecting 
him  to  be  its  educational  leader  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term  but  is  also  expecting  him  to  be  the  directing  and  unifying  force 
among  all  the  various  groups  and  agents  working  for  the  enhancement 
of  its  life. 

The  teacher^s  part  in  making  the  school  a community  center.  At 

the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  principal  calls  his  teachers  to- 
gether to  discuss  with  them  the  meaning  and  value  of  a community 
center  and  his  plans  for  making  their  school  the  community  center 
for  all  the  people  in  that  community.  That  each  teacher  may  make 
a definite  contribution  to  this  end,  he  assigns  to  each  one  the  special 
line  of  work  she  is  most  interested  in.  For  example,  one  of  the  teach- 
ers meets  on  Saturday  with  that  group  of  women  most  interested  in 
the  problem  of  better  home  sanitation,  better  home  decoration,  and 
better  living  in  the  country  home. 

One  is  working  with  the  women  in  the  Betterment  Association, 
leading  them  in  the  accomplishment  of  definite  things  most  worth 
while  for  the  school,  whether  it  be  putting  attractive  hedges  around 
the  school  yard,  constructing  flower  plots,  putting  out  shade  trees, 
making  the  school  yard  the  most  attractive  and  sanitary  yard  in  the 
community;  whether  it  be  selecting  choice  pictures  to  be  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  school  room,  or  on  the  walls  of  the  auditorium,  or 
whether  it  be  in  providing  cooking  and  sewing  equipment  for  the 
girls  in  the  school. 

One  of  the  teachers  arranges  for  all  the  spelling  matches  and 
debates  to  be  held  in  the  school  auditorium  during  the  year  between 
the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the  school  and  the  men  and  women  in  the 
community. 

One  agrees  to  become  responsible  for  providing  suitable  programs 
for  public  exercises  to  be  held  during  the  year  in  commemoration 
of  the  birthday  of  one  or  two  of  our  greatest  statesmen  and  one 
or  two  of  our  greatest  writers. 

One  agrees  to  organize  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the  school 
and  the  men  and  women,  those  who  can  sing,  and  those  who  can  per- 
form on  some  musical  instrument,  into  a community  school  music 
club.  She  becomes  responsible  for  providing  the  musical  entertain- 
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ment  for  this  community  club  at  its  various  meetings  held  during 
the  year. 

One  of  the  teachers  is  working  with  the  group  of  women  most  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  providing  for  more  wholesome  recreation  and 
social  enjoyment  for  all  the  people  in  the  community.  Together  they 
provide  for  a series  of  social  evenings  to  be  held  in  the  school  audi- 
torium during  the  year.  At  these  social  evenings,  the  teacher  gives 
a selected  reading  from  some  great  author,  or  tells  some  fitting  story, 
the  school  music  club  provides  the  music,  and  there  are  folk  plays 
and  games  in  which  old  and  young  alike  can  heartily  join. 

In  these  particular  community  activities  to  which  the  teachers  have 
been  assigned,  here  again,  the  principal  of  the  school  is  the  coordinat- 
ing and  unifying  head.  He  keeps  in  vital  touch  with  each  particular 
activity  in  which  his  teachers  are  engaged.  He  encourages  them, 
challenges  their  initiative,  counsels  with  them,  and  reenforces  their 
efforts  in  every  practical  way.  But  in  addition  to  being  the  unifying 
force  of  these  various  community  activities  in  which  his  teachers  are 
at  work,  he  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
school  a lyceum  course,  provides  for  a series  of  talks  and  addresses 
upon  vital  and  current  topics  to  be  given  at  stated  times  during  the 
year  by  prominent  men  and  women  in  the  community,  county,  and 
State,  and  he  is  also  working  in  cooperation  with  the  county  director 
of  community  service,  in  having  his  school  put  on  the  moving  picture 
circuit,  thus  guaranteeing  to  all  the  people  of  the  community  whole- 
some, entertaining,  and  instructive  moving  picture  shows. 

Calling  this  conference  of  his  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  assigning  to  each  one  the  particular  community  activity  in 
which  she  is  most  interested;  encouraging  them  to  begin  at  once  the 
mapping  out  of  their  community  program  of  work  for  the  year,  agree- 
ing upon  the  dates  of  the  public  meetings  each  is  to  become  responsible 
for  providing  for,  will  enable  principal  and  teachers  to  work  without 
friction  or  duplication  of  effort,  will  enable  each  one  to  contribute  a 
definite  and  worth  while  service  in  making  the  community  school  an 
adequate  center  for  all  the  people  in  the  community. 

In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  ^program  of  community  work,  the 
teachers  are  by  no  means  neglecting  their  class-room  work.  They 
have  so  systematized  their  time  and  effort  that  they  are  rendering 
this  essential  community  service  without  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
pairing their  efficiency  as  teachers  of  the  children.  In  fact,  they  are 
not  teaching  less  efficiently  but  rather,  more  efficiently,  because  now 
they  are  conscious  of  a new  attitude  toward  their  work;  they  are 
experiencing  more  genuine  joy  in  their  work  because  they  are  teaching 
from  a richer  and  a fuller  experience : are  teaching  from  a more  inti- 
mate and  a more  abundant  knowledge  of  men  and  things  in  that  com- 
munity. 
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The  part  of  the  rural  school  supervisor  in  making  the  country 
school  a community  center.  Since  the  country  school  is  no  longer 
to  be  considered  solely  as  a mere  segment  of  the  community  life  but 
as  a continuous  part  of  it,  and  since  one  of  the  important  functions 
of  the  school  is  to  minister  to  the  fundamental  social  need  of  the 
community  through  becoming  a vital  community  center,  a clearing 
house  for  its  most  successful  experience  and  sanest  thoughts,  there- 
fore it  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  supervisor  to  lend  her  time,  effort,  and  thought  in  promoting  in 
every  practical  way  the  value  of  the  school  as  a real  community  center. 

The  supervisor,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  to  be  the  motivating  force  in  this  important  undertaking. 
But  that  her  time  and  effort  may  count  for  the  most,  she  is  finding  the 
following  progressive  steps  essential:  (a)  She,  herself  must  first  form 
a clearly  defined,  comprehensive  and  common  sense  notion  of  the 
meaning  and  the  value  of  the  rural  school  as  a community  center. 
She,  herself  must  first  know  the  particular  and  vital  lines  which  it  is 
practical  for  the  given  school  to  follow  in  becoming  an  effective  center 
for  all  the  people.  To  this  end  she  studies  a few  of  the  best  books 
on  this  subject,  books  like  Jackson’s  “A  Community  Center,”  etc. 
She  acquaints  herself  with  what  has  actually  been  done  in  the  com- 
nity,  county.  State  and  Nation  in  working  out  the  community  center 
idea. 

(b)  Selects  the  community  center  schools.  Instead  of  undertaking 
to  make  every  rural  school  in  the  county  a community  center  during 
the  first  year,  she  is  concentrating  her  time  and  effort  upon  two  or 
three  schools  only.  After  consultation  with  her  county  superinten- 
dent the  supervisor  makes  a careful  survey  of  all  group  center  schools 
to  ascertain  the  two  or  three  in  which  the  conditions  are  most 
favorable  for  the  development  of  a strong  community  center  and 
which  will  serve  as  object  lessons  for  the  entire  county. 

(c)  Planning  the  work  with  the  teachers.  If  the  principals  of  the 
group  center  schools  have  not  already  planned  this  community  work 
with  their  teachers  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  section,  then  the 
supervisor  and  her  county  superintendent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  or  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  these  schools,  call’  the  princi- 
pals and  the  teachers  in  these  selected  schools  into  a round-table 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  planning  the  work  with 
them  along  the  lines  already  suggested  in  the  foregoing  section. 

(d)  Cooperating  with  the  teachers  individually  in  making  effective 
the  program  of  community  work  agreed  upon.  The  supervisor  encour- 
ages and  reenforces  the  efforts  of  each  teacher  along  the  particular  line 
of  community  work  which  she  herself  has  chosen  to  follow.  For 
example,  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  she  meets  with  the  teacher 
and  her  Betterment  Association,  she  brings  to  them  words  of  encour- 
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agement,  gives  them  the  benefit  of  the  most  successful  experiences  of 
similar  associations  in  the  county  and  State  that  are  striving  toward 
the  same  vital  objectives  as  themselves,  offers  them  suggestions  and 
well  thought  out  plans  whereby  the  success  of  their  own  work  may  be 
promoted. 

She  meets  with  the  teacher,  the  home  demonstration  agent,  and 
the  group  of  women  working  upon  the  problem  of  better  home  sani- 
tation, better  home  decoration,  and  better  living  in  the  country  home. 
To  them  she  brings  words  of  encouragement;  she  gives  to  them  the 
results  of  the  most  successful  experiences  of  other  groups  of  women 
in  the  county  and  in  the  State  working  at  this  same  vital  problem. 
She  leaves  with  them  one  or  two  of  the  best  books,  bulletins  or  maga- 
zine articles  bearing  helpfully  upon  this  subject.  Out  of  her  wider 
arid  more  extended  experience,  the  supervisor  makes  to  this  teacher 
and  group  of  women  suggestions  that  will  promote  the  worth  of  their 
work.  Some  time  during  the  year,  she  aids  the  teacher,  the  home 
demonstration  agent,  and  this  group  of  women  in  arranging  for 
a public  meeting  at  their  community  center,  and  in  providing  a suit- 
able program  that  all  the  men  and  the  women  in  the  community  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  investigation,  the  experiments  they  have  made 
and  the  results  they  have  obtained  from  time  to  time  during  the  school 
term. 

The  supervisor  meets  with  the  teacher  and  the  group  of  women 
working  out  the  problem  of  providing  wholesome  recreation  and  social 
enjoyment  for  all  the  people  in  the  community.  To  them  she  also 
brings  encouragement  and  inspiration.  To  this  group  also  she  gives 
the  results  of  the  most  successful  experience  of  other  groups  in  the 
county.  State  and  Nation  working  upo  nthis  same  common  and  vital 
problem.  She  leaves  with  them  one  or  two  of  the  most  helpful 
publications  on  this  subject,  she  has  them  put  on  the  mailing  list  of 
other  progressive  groups  of  women  in  the  county  and  the  State,  that 
they  may  keep  in  vital  touch  with  the  most  helpful  things  actually 
being  done  along  this  line.  She  gives  them  the  benefit  of  her  own 
practical  experience,  and  offers  them  plans  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  work.  She  aids  them  in  arranging  for  a series  of  social  evenings 
to  be  held  during  the  year  in  the  school  auditorium,  aids  them  in  pro- 
viding the  most  suitable  program  for  these  social  evenings;  makes 
it  a point  to  be  present  at  one  or  more  of  these  social  evenings  and 
contribute  her  part  in  promoting  the  cultural  and  social  value  of  these 
occasions.  In  this  way,  the  supervisor  cooperates  systematically  and 
effectively  with  each  teacher  along  the  particular  line  of  community 
work  which  she  herself  has  chosen. 

By  systematizing  her  time  and  effort,  by  coneentrating  upon  two  or 
three  group  center  schools  only,  each  year,  the  capable  and  progress- 
ive supervisor  finds  the  foreging  plan  entirely  practicable. 
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With  the  development  of  two  or  three  group  center  schools  into 
effective  community  centers,  the  community  center  idea  will  grow  and 
expand  in  the  county  largely  through  its  own  momentum. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  group  center  school  grows  into  a strong  com- 
munity center  through  the  harmonious  and  active  cooperation  of  all 
these  various  forces,  with  the  school  principal  the  one  unifying  force 
in  the  community,  with  the  supervisor  and  county  superintendent 
the  unifying  force  in  the  county,  each  working  with  all,  all  working 
with  each,  to  the  end  that  the  school  community  center  meet  in  an  ade- 
quate way  the  community’s  fundamental  social  need. 

Xhe  Sharon  Country  Life  Club 

Sharon  is  a typical  country  community,  and  with  a typical  three- 
teacher  school.  It  is  out  six  or  eight  miles  from  Kinston  in  Lenoir 
County. 

Below,  Miss  Mary  Shotwell,  formerly  supervisor  in  that  county,  has 
sketched  in  broad  outline  the  organization  of  this  community  into  a 
Country  Life  Club  and  noted  a few  of  its  important  achievements 
during  the  first  year  after  its  organization. 

‘ ' The  Sharon  Country  Life  Club  was  organized  October  1917  based 
on  plans  worked  out  in  a bulletin  by  the  supervisor  of  rural  schools  of 
Lenoir  County,  with  an  approximate  membership  of  fifty  adults. 
This  number  has  greatly  increased  and  the  larger  boys  and  girls 
of  the  community  are  also  members.  The  club  is  composed  of  three 
school  communities — Sharon,  Oak  Dale  and  Grainger — and  meets  the 
third  Friday  night  in  the  month. 

‘Mn  addition  to  the  regular  officers  of  president,  vice  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  the  president  appoints  the  chairmen  of  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  Education,  Health  and  Sanitation,  Home  Im- 
provement, Farm  Improvement,  Social  and  Recreational  Program. 
Each  chairman  selects  two  other  people  who  serve  with  him  and  the 
committee  is  responsible  for  at  least  two  programs  during  the  year. 

‘‘At  the  regular  meetings  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
give  reports  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  month. 
This  always  comes  during  the  business  session  just  prior  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

“One  of  the  best  programs  given  during  the  past  year  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Health  Committee.  A little  play  called  ‘There’s 
Food  a Plenty,’  written  in  appreciation  of  Herbert  Hoover’s  work, 
was  given  by  a*  few  children  in  each  school.  This  play  was  not  put 
together  until  the  night  that  it  was  given  but  each  teacher  knew  her 
part  and  it  was  so  well  prepared  that  it  was  a decided  success  as  at- 
tested by  the  one  hundred  twenty-five  people  present. 
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“Dr.  Wyckliffe,  Health  Officer,  gave  a splendid  talk  on  contagious 
diseases.  The  report  from  the  Health  Committee  showed  that  the 
people  are  making  an  effort  to  improve  their  school  surroundings. 

“The  club  celebrated  the  National  Week  of  Song  on  February  22nd, 
by  having  a contest  between  the  old  and  young  people  of  the  com- 
munity. Hymns,  national  airs,  love  songs,  favorites  of  both  young 
*and  old,  were  sung.  A neighboring  Country  Life  Club  was  invited 
to  act  as  judges  and  awarded  the  prize  to  the  young  people. 

“The  Educational  Committee  made  an  excellent  report  for  the  year 
and  it  shows  that  these  people  are  anxious  and  willing  to  make  a con- 
tribution of  money  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

“During  the  spring  of  1917  the  club  presented  the  play  ‘Back  to  the 
Farm,’  securing  the  cast  from  the  adult  members.  This  play  is  a 
contrast  of  old  and  new  methods  in  farming,  household  conveniences 
and  finally  presents  the  consolidated  school  as  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  enough  humor  and  romance  in  it  to  make  it  very 
interesting  and  pleasing.  The  play  was  given  free  to  the  club  and 
other  visiting  friends.  Several  business  men  from  Kinston  were  so 
pleased  with  it  that  an  invitation  was  given  to  present  it  there.  Just 
at  this  time  the  third  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  was  in  progress.  The 
club  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  and  put  the  money  in  liberty 
bonds  and  seventy-five  dollars  was  realized  in  spite  of  a rainy  night. 
The  people  of  Kinston  were  delighted  with  the  presentation  and  it 
was  the  means  of  bringing  the  town  and  country  nearer  together. 

“The  club  took  an  active  part  in  all  of  the  war  drives  and  gave 
over  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  Armenians.” 

Although  the  Sharon  community  is  comparatively  small  in  area, 
therefore  relatively  small  in  the  amount  of  its  taxable  wealth,  rela- 
tively small  in  the  size  of  its  population,  and  having  three  teachers 
only  in  its  school,  yet  in  the  face  of  these  limitations,  the  above  re- 
port shows  what  even  a comparatively  small  community,  with  the 
cooperation  of  public  spirited  citizens,  wide  awake  teachers  and  a 
capable  supervisor,  can  do  in  making  their  school  a community  center 
for  the  enhancement  of  their  social  life. 
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W ORK  TO  BE  DONE  AFTER  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE 
RURAL  SCHOOL  TERM 

CHAPTER  XVI 
Main  points  in  the  chapter : 

1.  Aiding  the  cotinty  superintendent  in  carrying  out  his  plan  for 
county-wide  consolidation. 

2.  Aiding  the  county  superintendent  and  school  committeemen  in  the 
selection  of  teachers. 

3.  Preparing  your  annual  report. 

Jf..  Revising  and  strengthening  your  county-wide  plan  of  supervision. 

5.  Making  adequate  plans  for  your  county  summer  school. 

During  the  school  term,  your  time  and  effort  have  been  concen- 
trated upon  increasing  the  efficiency  of  your  teachers  individually  and 
collectively,  upon  promoting  oneness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  work 
among  the  teachers  in  the  county  system,  upon  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  individual  school  both  in  its  relation  to  the  work  and 
life  of  the  pupils,  and  in  ministering  to  the  fundamental  social  need 
of  all  the  people  in  the  community. 

But  now  that  the  rural  school  term  has  closed,  you  are  devoting 
your  time,  effort  and  thought  to  community  work,  and  to  the  formu- 
lation of  a more  efficient  plan  of  work  for  the  coming  year. 

Your  work  after  the  closing  of  the  school  should  include  the  follow- 
ing objectives,  viz.:  (a)  Aiding  the  county  superintendent  in  promot- 
ing his  plan  of  county- wide  consolidation;  (b)  Aiding  the  county  su- 
perintendent and  school  committeemen  in  the  selection  of  teachers; 
(c)  Preparing  your  annual  report;  (d)  Revising  and  strengthening 
your  county- wide  plan  of  supervision;  and  (e)  Making  adequate 
plans  for  the  summer  school  to  be  held  in  that  county. 

Aiding  the  county  superintendent  in  carrying  out  his  plan  for 
county-wide  consolidation.  Many  of  th’e  important  steps  you  have 
taken  during  the  year,  have  been  taken  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  pro- 
moting the  plan  of  county-wide  consolidation,  of  developing  larger 
and  more  efficient  country  schools,  taught  by  an  adequate  number  of 
efficient  teachers. 

In  the  discriminating  selection  of  your  group  center  schools,  you 
and  your  county  superintendent  laid  a rational  basis  for  county-wide 
consolidation  of  schools. and  a rational  basis  upon  which  to  develop 
an  efficient  system  of  county  schools.  In  developing  these  group  center 
schools  into  real  demonstration  schools,  the  first  essential  step  was 
taken  in  carrying  out  a very  definite  plan  of  consolidation. 
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In  bringing  all  the  teachers  within  the  groups,  on  school  days,  to 
observe  and  to  study  the  work  actually  being  done  in  these  demonstra- 
tion schools,  thereby,  even  though  indirectly,  drawing  the  attention 
and  the  thought  of  the  teachers,  their  committeemen,  and  the  patrons 
in  these  small  surrounding  communities  to  a large  and  really  efficient 
school,  a second  essential  step  was  taken  in  the  carrying  out  of  your 
plan  for  county-wide  consolidation. 

In  holding  your  group  center  commencements  at  these  group 
center  or  demonstration  schools,  you  have  not  only  provided,  in  an 
effective  way,  for  the  intellectual,  social  and  recreational  enjoyment 
of  all  the  children,  men  and  women  in  all  the  communities  within  the 
group,  but,  in  so  doing,  a third  important  step  has  been  taken  in 
promoting  the  program  for  county-wide  consolidation.  For  to  these 
group  commencements  have  come  pupils  from  all  the  schools  within 
the  group  to  compete  in  friendly  contests,  in  games,  plays,  and  in 
many  of  the  most  important  lines  of  school  work  carried  on  in  these 
schools  during  the  year.  To  these  group  commencements  have  come 
the  farmers  and  their  wives  to  spend  the  day  in  friendly  and  neigh- 
borly mingling.  Here  they  have  been  brought  into  vital  contact  with 
the  teachers  and  the  work  of  this  large  and  efficient  demonstration 
school.  More  and  more  they  have  begun  to  understand  the  value  of 
such  a school  in  the  life  of  a community.  And  as  they  have  mingled 
together  in  friendly  intercourse  about  this  demonstration  school,  ex- 
tending and  intensifying  this  feeling  of  neighborliness,  the  thought 
has  doubtless  come  to  them  again  and  again,  “What  a fine  thing  it 
would  be  if  all  of  us  gathered  here  should  agree  to  remove  the  little 
district  lines  that  divide  us  up  into  little  neighborhoods  with  our  little 
schools  and  come  together  as  one  big  neighborhood  with  financial  re- 
sources enough,  with  people  enough,  and  with  teachers  enough  to 
guarantee  one  large  and  adequate  school  for  our  one  big  neighbor- 
hood.” 

In  holding  your  group  center  fairs  in  the  late  autumn  at  these 
group  center  schools  a fourth  important  step  has  been  taken  in  pro- 
moting the  program  for  county-wide  consolidation.  For  again,  the 
children,  the  farmers  and  their  wives  from  all  the  small  surrounding 
communities  have  come  to  spend  the  day  about  this  demonstration 
school.  And  again  the  conviction  has  deepened  jn  the  minds  of  all 
these  people  from  these  small  surrounding  communities  that  it  would 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  them  to  remove  these  district  lines  sepa- 
rating them  into  small  neighborhoods  with  little  inefficient  schools 
and  come  together  as  one  large  community,  with  one  large  and  effi- 
cient school,  thereby  guaranteeing  equality  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  all  the  children  now  living  in  these  little  communities  within 
the  group. 
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■ But  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  progressive  steps  which  have  been 
taken  during  the  year,  you  have  also  been  able  to  do  personal  work 
here  and  there  in  the  promotion  of  your  program  for  consolidation. 
In  your  rounds  in  visiting  the  schools  during  the  term  you  have 
made  it  a point  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  many  of  the  school  committeemen  and  many  of  the 
public  spirited  citizens  in  the  various  communities  you  have  visited. 
They  have  become  acquainted  with  you,  believe  thoroughly  in  the 
sincerity  of  your  purpose  in  promoting  the  best  educational  interests 
of  their  children,  have  confidence  in  your  good  judgment  and  good 
common  sense.  And  as  you  have  met  up  with  them  on  your  rounds, 
and  have  discussed  with  them  the  work,  conditions  and  needs  of  their 
school,  you  have  now  and  then,  without  offending  or  antagonizing 
them,  but  in  a prudent  and  tactful  way  suggested  the  outstanding 
advantages  of  a large  school  with  an  adequate  number  of  trained 
teachers  to  do  the  work.  Since  these  school  committeemen  and  public 
spirited  citizens  whom  you  have  established  friendly  relations  with 
in  your  school  visitation  believe  in  your  sincerity  and  have  confi- 
dence in  your  judgment,  these  tactful  suggestions  you  have  made 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year  have  doubtless  caused  many  of 
them  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question  of  a larger  and  a 
more  efficient  school  for  their  children  before  the  opening  of  the 
next  school  term. 

And  now  that  the  schools  are  closing  and  the  people  must  begin  to 
think  and  to  lay  plans  for  the  next  session,  the  time  is  ripe  for  con- 
centration upon  the  program  for  county- wide  consolidation.  You 
can  now  therefore,  render  the  county  superintendent  valuable  aid  in 
carrying  out  his  program  for  consolidation.  You  and  he  have  dis- 
cussed in  detail  each  group  center  situation  in  the  county  with 
reference  to  its  favorable  condition  for  combining  all  the  little  sur- 
rounding schools  with  the  group  center  school.  You  have  both  agreed 
upon  those  situations  in  which  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  con- 
centrated effort  in  carrying  out  the  program  for  consolidation  and 
school  building.  And  you  both  have  worked  out  a detailed  plan  to 
be  followed  in  securing  the  effective  cooperation  of  the  school  com- 
mitteemen, and  leading  men  and  women  in  these  selected  situations  in 
carrying  through  your  consolidation  and  building  program. 

With  this  adequately  worked  out  plan  of  action,  you  are  now  in  a 
position  to  render  the  county  superintendent  and  the  county  a definite 
and  helpful  service  in  this  vital  work,  whether  it  be  in  getting  out 
circular  letters  with  the  pertinent  facts  relative  to  the  matter, 
whether  through  personal  or  group  conferences  with  the  influential 
men  and  women  in  these  different  communities,  or  whether  it  be  in 
helping  to  arrange  for  mass  meetings  for  a full  discussion  of  the 
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merits  of  a larger  and  more  efficient  school  for  all  the  children  in  all 
the  surrounding  communities. 

Aiding  the  county  superintendent  and  school  committeemen  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  Having  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
teachers  of  your  county  during  the  year  through  the  observation  of 
their  classroom  work,  through  your  private  conferences  with  them, 
through  your  group  and  county  teachers’  meetings;  and  having  kept 
a definite  record  of  their  improvement  and  progress  as  suggested  in 
a previous  section,  you  have  had  a splendid  opportunity  for  forming 
an  intelligent  notion  of  the  teaching,  efficiency  of  the  individual 
teachers  of  your  county. 

In  your  careful  study  of  them  and  their  work,  you  may  have  found 
that  all  of  them  can  be  broadly  classed  into  the  three  following 
groups:  Those  who  are  really  efficient;  Those  who  have  attained 

during  the  year  only  a relative  degree  of  efficiency,  but  have  both 
the  capacity  and  the  desire  to  grow,  and  who  with  proper  supervision 
and  direction,  will,  in  all  probability  grow  into  really  efficient  teach- 
ers; and.  Those  who  have  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  grow, 
who  are  simply  ‘‘hangers  on”  in  the  profession. 

Now  that  you  have  formed  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  individual 
teachers  who  belong  in  each  of  these  respective  groups,  it  need  not 
be  suggested  that  you  will  put  forth  persistent  but  tactful  effort  to 
keep  in  your  county  the  teachers  of  the  first  two  groups,  and  that 
with  equal  tact  and  persistence,  you  will  aid  the  committeemen  in  re- 
placing, as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  teachers  of  the 
third  group  with  teachers  of  the  first  group. 

Therefore,  immediately  after,  or  still  better,  before  the  closing  of 
the  school  term,  you  and  your  county  superintendent  meet,  compare 
notes,  agree  upon  those  teachers  that  should  be  kept,  and  those  that 
should  be  replaced,  then  you  and  he  in  concert  of  action  urge  upon  the 
school  committeemen  the  vital  importance  of  employing  at  once  for 
another  year  those  teachers  in  their  schools  who  either  have  already 
made  good,  or  give  promise  through  your  help  of  making  good  the 
coming  session. 

This  is  simple  justice  to  the  teacher  herself,  and  simple  justice  to 
the  children  demands  that  this  be  done.  For  the  teacher  on  leaving 
a community,  knowing  that  she  is  going  to  return  to  that  particular 
school  is  enabled  thereby  to  take  the  work  at  either  a county  or  State 
summer  school  that  bears  directly  upon  her  professional  needs  for  the 
coming  session  and  is  consequently  enabled  to  come  back  to  that  com- 
munity with  more  adequate  preparation  for  effective  work.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  when  school  committeemen  neglect  to  reappoint  their 
capable  teachers  before  they  leave  the  community  they  are  taking  a 
great  risk  in  losing  them  from  their  school.  And  because,  in  many 
instances,  of  this  inexcusable  delay  on  the  part  of  school  committee- 
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men  in  reappointing  their  efficient  teachers  before  they  leave  the 
community,  it  frequently  happens  that  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
opening  of  their  school,  they  are  without  a teacher  and  have  to 
“scurry  around”  to  pick  up  anybody  they  can  get  who  will  consent 
to  ‘ ‘ teach  out  the  public  school  money.  ’ ' 

In  those  communities  in  which  the  teachers  of  the  third  group  are 
teaching,  those  teachers  having  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to 
grow  as  teachers,  tactful  and  frank  discussion  with  the  school  com- 
mitteemen, will  in  the  majority  of  cases,  bring  them  to  see  the  force 
of  your  suggestion  for  replacing  this  type  of  teachers  with  the  teacher 
of  the  first  group,  and  to  request  your  cooperation  in  securing  the 
kind  of  teachers  they  need. 

Aiding  the  county  superintendent  and  the  school  committeemen  in 
keeping  and  securing  the  most  efficient  teaching  force  that  can  be 
employed  is  one  of  the  most  important  services  you  can  render  as 
supervisor  of  schools. 

Reconstructing  and  strengthening  your  county-wide  plan  of  super- 
vision. Now  that  your  schools  have  closed  and  the  field  work  you 
have  undertaken  during  the  year  is  fresh  in  your  mind,  the  time  is 
opportune  for  looking  back  over  the  work  you  have  attempted  in  order 
to  locate  the  particular  points  at  which  you  have  failed,  the  particular 
points  at  which  you  have  succeeded,  to  the  end  that  your  weak  points 
may  be  made  strong,  and  your  strong  points  made  stronger  still. 

The  supervisor  who  cannot,  or  does  not  form  the  habit  of  looking 
back  over  her  work  done  during  the  year,  examining  it,  criticising  it 
.and  reconstructing  it  in  the  light  of  the  year’s  experience  will  never 
become  really  efficient  as  a supervisor  and  should  change  her  work. 
In  this  backward  glance,  in  this  process  of  self  examination,  of  de- 
structive and  constructive  criticism  of  your  own  work,  you  will  doubt- 
less put  to  yourself  a few  very  pointed  and  searching  questions  bear- 
ing both  upon  your  plan  and  method  of  work. 

Below  are  suggested  questions  which  may  be  of  service  to  you  in 
analyzing,  criticising  and  reconstructing  your  own  plan  and  method 
•of  work : 

(1)  Has  my  plan  of  work  been  constructive  and  adequate  ? 

(2)  At  what  particular  points  has  my  plan  proven  inadequate? 

(3)  Have  I lived  up  to  my  plan  or  have  I dissipated  my  time  and 
-energy  in  so  many  different  directions  that  I have  been  lost  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  work? 

(4)  Have  I attempted  too  much  demonstration  teaching? 

(5)  Have  I done  too  little? 
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(6)  Has  my  failure  in  demonstration  teaching  been  due  to  my  lack 
of  an  organized  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter? 

(7)  Has  it  been  deu  to  my  lack  of  a working  knowledge  of  the 
basic  principles  of  teaching? 

(8)  Can  I demonstrate  effectively  the  different  lesson  types,  e.g., 
The  Inductive,  the  Drill,  the  Reviw,  and  th  lesson  for  Apprecitaion  ? 

(9)  Have  I failed  in  my  attempts  to  criticize  the  work  o fmy 
teachers  because  my  suggestions  were  not  carefully  thought  out, 
were  impracticable,  or  were  over  their  heads? 

(10)  What  particular  type  of  criticism  have  I emphasized  most  in 
my  supervision  of  instruction  ? 

(11)  Has  my  failure  been  due  to  my  method  of  dealing  with  my 
teachers,  school  committeemen,  and  patrons?  Have  I always  been 
as  tactful,  discreet,  patient,  sympathetic,  and  as  self  posied  as  I 
should  have  been  ? 

(12)  At  what  particular  points  have  I achieved  my  greatest  suc- 
cess during  the  year  ? 

(13)  What  particular  things  did  I do  which  accounts  for  my  suc- 
cess at  these  points  ? 

(14)  Has  my  supervision  resulted  in  increasing  the  initiative,  self 
confidence,  teaching  spirit  and  efficiency  of  my  teachers  individu- 
ally? 

(15)  Has  it  resulted  in  promoting  onenss  of  purpose  and  unity  of 
work  among  all  the  teachers  of  my  county  ? 

(16)  Has  it  resulted  in  unifying  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  my  county  ? 

(17)  Has  it  resulted  in  making  the  school  more  responsive  to  the 
social,  recreational  and  physical  needs  of  the  children? 

(18)  Has  it  resulted  in  promoting  a closer  relation  between  the 
work  of  the  school  and  the  home-life  of  the  pupils  ? 

(19)  Has  it  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  one  or  more  school  com- 
munity centers  during  the  year? 

(20)  Have  I been  a growing  supervisor  during  the  year? 

Should  your  self  examination  reveal  certain  serious  defects  in  your 
work,  there  is  no  need  to  lose  confidence  in  yourself  and  in  your 
ability  to  grow  into  an  efficient  supervisor.  The  only  rational  thing  is 
to  locate  these  defects,  eliminate  them,  and  have  the  indomitable  will 
to  succeed. 

Preparing  your  annual  report.  The  County  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education  expect  an  annual  report  of 
your  work.  This  will  be  kept  on  file  as  a permanent  record  of  the  work 
you  have  accomplished  each  year.  The  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion will  expect  a copy  of  this  report  by  June  the  first  of  each  year. 
This  report  should  be  a clear,  accurate  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  objectives  you  have  striven  to  reach  during  the  year,  the  results 
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obtained,  and  constructive  suggestions  for  improving  both  your  plan 
and  method  of  work.  In  addition  this  report  should  include  the  sta- 
tistical information  called  for  on  the  supervisor’s  monthly  report 
blanks. 

Making  adequate  preparation  for  your  county  summer  school.  In 

view  of  the  urgent  need  of  better  trained  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools  of  all  sorts,  especially  in  the  supply  of  efficiently  trained 
teachers;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  present  it  is  not  practicable 
for  our  summer  schools  conducted  at  our  State  institutions  and  de- 
nominational colleges  to  provide  work  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers 
holding  a certificate  lower  than  the  first  grade,  therefore,  it  must 
seem  imperative  that  the  academic  and  professional  needs  of  all  teach- 
ers in  your  county  holding  a second  grade  or  a provisional  certificate 
be  met  by  the  county  itself  by  means  of  its  own  summer  school.  Hence 
preparation  to  make  this  county  summer  school  the  most  serviceable 
possible  in  meeting  both  the  academic  and  professional  needs  of  this 
group  of  teachers,  challenges,  at  this  time,  your  most  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  not  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  question  until  after  your  schools  close.  But  it  does  mean  that 
now  you  are  having  the  time  and  the  opportunity  of  concentrating 
your  thought  and  effort  upon  this  particular  problem.  As  you  have 
gone  in  and  out  among  the  teachers  of  your  county  during  the  school 
term,  observing  and  studying  their  work  at  first  hand,  conferring 
.with  them  individually,  in  group  and  county  meetings,  you  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  make  an  accurate  and  valid  survey  of  their 
academic  and  professional  needs  and  the  grade  of  certificate  they  now 
hold.  You  know  individually  those  teachers  who  are  specially  weak 
in  primary  work  and  those  especially  weak  in  grammar  grade  work; 
you  know  individually  those  teachers  particularly  weak  in  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  they  are  trying  to  teach,  and  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly weak  in  methods  of  teaching;  you  know  individually  those 
teachers  who  are  especially  weak  in  school  organization  and  those 
who  are  especially  weak  in  classroom  management. 

And  as  you  have  visited  these  individual  teachers  in  their  class- 
rooms, have  studied  their  work,  have  discussed  with  them  in  private 
conference  their  immediate  academic  or  professional  needs,  or  both ; 
you  have  pointed  out  to  them  the  particular  opportunities  that  will 
be  afforded  them  in  the  next  county  summer  school  for  meeting  these 
needs.  You  have  also  pointed  out  to  them  the  particular  opportuni- 
ties this  county  summer  school  will  afford  them  for  raising  their  cer- 
tificates from  a second  grade  only  through  the  various  stages  of  the 
provisional  certificates  and  what  each  stage  will  mean  to  them  in  ad- 
vancement of  salary. 
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Not  only  have  you  pointed  out  to  them,  too,  the  particular  oppor- 
tunities this  county  summer  school  will  afford  them,  but  you  have  also 
kindled  in  them  professional  hope  and  strengthened  their  will  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

Having  made  this  county-wide  but  intensive  survey  of  the  imme- 
diate professional  and  academic  needs  of  the  individual  teachers  of 
your  county,  having  kept  an  accurate,  reliable,  and  permanent  record 
of  the  specific  needs  of  each  individual  teacher,  you  now  have  at  your 
command  an  abundance  of  vital  information,  in  the  light  of  which  you 
are  prepared  to  organize  a program  of  work  for  your  county*  summer 
school  that  will  be  practical  and  effective  because  not  based  upon 
theory  but  upon  the  actual  needs  and  interests  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. 

Since  by  virtue  of  your  position,  you  know  the  actual  needs  of 
your  teachers  as  no  one  else  does,  and  since  by  virtue  of  your  position, 
you  are  the  one  best  qualified  to  organize  the  program  of  work  to  meet 
the  specific  needs,  the  State  and  the  county,  therefore,  naturally  expect 
you  to  be  the  one  dynamic  force  by  whom  this  program  of  work  is  to 
be  carried  to  successful  execution  through  the  agency  of  the  county 
summer  school. 

As  you  have  gone  through  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  specific 
needs  of  your  teachers  and  of  prescribing  for  them  through  an  ade- 
quately organized  program  of  work,  it  may  be  that  you,  yourself, 
have  gone  through  a process  of  self  examination  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  you  are  prepared  to  administer  wisely  this  program  of  work 
to  your  teachers  who  will  attend  this  county  summer  school. 

This  self  examination  may  reveal  the  particular  points  in  which 
you,  yourself,  do  not  feel  vety  strong.  This  self  searching  process 
may  reveal  a lack  of  an  organized  knowledge  of  the  primary  work,  or 
of  the  grammar  grade  work;  it  may  reveal  a lack  of  an  organized 
knowledge  of  primary  methods,  or  of  grammar  grade  methods ; it  may 
reveal  a lack  of  a practical  knowledge  involved  in  making  out  a daily 
schedule  of  work  for  a one-teacher  school  of  seven  grades ; for  a two- 
teacher  school  of  seven  grades,  or  for  a three-teacher  school  of  eight 
grades ; a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  gradation  and  classification 
of  pupils;  a lack  of  a practical  knowledge  of  classroom  management; 
or  it  may  be  that  your  greatest  weakness  lies  in  your  lack  of  an  or- 
ganized knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  teaching.  But  at  what- 
ever points  this  self  examination  shows  weakness,  there  you  will  be 
gin  to  build  up  and  to  strengthen  before  the  opening  of  your  county 
summer  school.  It  is  just  as  essential  to  examine  for  your  own  weak 
points  and  undertake  a course  of  self  instruction  that  will  eliminate 
them,  as  it  is  to  examine  for  the  weak  points  of  your  teachers  and  or- 
ganize a course  of  instruction  for  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  Supervisor  s Relation  to  Her  Work 

Main  points  in  the  chapter : 

1.  Underlying  purpose  of  all  the  supervisor  s work. 

2.  The  supervisor,  a resourceful  leader  for  her  teachers. 

3.  The^  judicious  use  of  criticism  in  the  supervision  of  instruction. 

4.  The  attitude  of  the  supervisor  toward  her  work. 

Underlying  purpose  of  all  the  supervisor’s  work.  It  is  needless  to 
suggest  that  the  broad  but  fundamental  purpose  of  all  your  work  as 
supervisor  whether  in  relation  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  pupils;  to  the 
committeemen  or  to  prtaons;  to  the  school  or  to  the  community;  to 
the  county  superintendent  or  to  the  county  board  of  education,  is  to 
render  a loyal  and  constructive  service,  and  it  is  needless  to  suggest, 
too,  that  the  degree  of  your  success  in  reaching  this  aim  is  going  to 
depend  largely  upon  your  own  attitude  as  well  as  upon  your  method 
of  work. 

. The  supervisor  a resourceful  leader  for  her  teachers.  It  must  ap- 
pear self  evident  that  the  qualities  of  mind  essential  in  making  a 
growing  teacher  are  equally  essential  in  the  making  of  a growing  su- 
pervisor. A self  satisfied,  stand  pat  supervisor  and  a professionally 
growing  teaching  staff  is  a thing  difficult  to  imagine. 

By  virtue  of  your  position  as  supervisor,  your  teachers  are  looking 
to  you  for  breadth  of  vision,  professional  inspiration,  for  intellectual 
and  professional  guidance,  for  friendly  and  sympathetic  counsel. 
Are  you  measuring  up  to  their  expectations? 

Would  you  have  your  teachers  imbued  with  the  ^‘‘passion  ,for 
teaching”  you,  yourself,  must  first  be  moved  by  this  passion.  Would 
you  have  them  keep  fresh  the  spirit  of  the  student  with  the  open  and 
inquiring  mind,  you,  yourself,  must  first  be  a persistent  student  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  ever  on  the  alert  for  proven 
methods  that  will  make  more  effective  your  own  work,  realizing  all 
the  while  that  you  have  to  ‘‘run  fast  to  stand  even  where  you  are, 
but  that  you  have  to  run  twice  as  fast  to  make  any  advance”  from 
where  you  are.  Would  you  have  your  teachers  go  about  their  work 
with  a buoyant  enthusiasm,”  then  you,  yourself,  must  first  pos- 
sess this  quality  of  mind  that  invigorates  life  through  learning.” 
Would  you  have  your  teachers  develop  a sympathetic  imagination,” 
you,  yourself,  must  first  possess  this  sympathetic  imagination.” 
Would  you  have  your  teachers  exercise  and  develop  the  power  of 
initiative,  you,  yourself,  must  first  have  the  power  of  self  direction, 
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self  reliance  and  independent  thinking.  Would  you  have  your  teach- 
ers acquire  an  am^le  knowledge  of  sound  principles  in  teaching,  and 
an  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  they  teach,  you,  yourself, 
must  first  have  an  organized  and  working  knowledge  of  the  sound 
principles  in  teaching,  and  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  subject  matter 
that  is  being  taught.  Would  you  have  your  teachers  self  poised,  tact- 
ful, patient,  and  sympathetic  in  all  their  dealings  with  pupils,  com- 
mitteemen and  patrons,  you,  yourself,  must  first  be  self  poised,  tact- 
ful, patient  and  sympathetic  in  all  your  dealings  with  them.  Would 
you  have  your  teachers  cultivate  an  active  and  a many  sided  interest  in 
the  vital  currents  of  life  about  them,  you,  yourself  must  first  have  an 
active  and  a many  sided  interest  in  the  things  that  are  most  worth 
while  that  are  going  on  in  the  community  about  you. 

The  judicious  use  of  criticism  in  the  supervision  of  instruction. 
Criticism  of  the  work  of  your  teachers  is  to  constitute  an  essential 
and  vital  part  of  your  work  as  supervisor  of  instruction.  And  the 
type  of  criticism  you  must  employ  and  the  tactful  way  in  which  you 
make  use  of  it  is  going  to  determine  in  large  measure  your  success  as 
a supervisor  of  instruction.  The  following  distinctive  types  of  criti- 
cism have  been  formulated  by  prominent  writers  on  this  subject : 
(1)  Negative  criticism;  (2)  Destructive  criticism;  (3)  ^‘‘Construc- 
ive  appreciative  criticism;  and  (4)  Suggestive  criticism.” 

(1) .  Negative  criticism.  This  term  is  self  explanatory.  Have  you 
just  observed  the  teacher’s  management  of  her  class,  her  daily  sched- 
ule, the  order  in  her  room,  the  gradation  and  classification  of  her 
pupils,  or  her  method  of  conducting  a recitation?  If  so,  are  you 
leaving  the  school  without  any  comment,  favorable  or  unfavorable 
upon  the  things  you  have  observed?  If  so,  then  it  is  clear  that  your 
criticism  is  of  negative  value.  How  can  you  justify  your  position  as 
supervisor  of  instruction?  Have  you  made  all,  or  any  of  the  observa- 
tions suggested  above?  Are  you  now  leaving  the  school,  simply  tell- 
ing the  teacher  that  she  is  getting  along  “fine”  or  that  she  seems  to 
be  doing  “tolerably  well?”  If  so,  you  are  employing  the  negative 
type  of  criticism.  For  what  one  thing  have  you  done  to  make  her  a 
better  teacher  as  a result  of  your  visitation?  And  again,  how  can 
jmu  justify  the  County  Board  of  Education  in  expending  the  public 
school  fund  for  your  service  as  supervisor  of  instruction? 

(2)  Destructive  criticism.  Have  you  just  observed  the  teacher  in 
conducting  a recitation?  If  so,  are  you  now  simply  walking  out  of 
the  room  leaving  on  her  desk  a form  card  on  which  you  have  scored 
lier  failure  to  get,  and  to  keep,  the  attention  of  the  class  through  the 
recitation,  her  failure  to  bring  all  the  pupils  into  active  participation 
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in  the  lesson,  or  her  failure  to  lead  her  pupils  to  grasp  the  main  points 
in  the  lesson  fully  and  clearly?  If  you  are  doing  this  and  nothing 
more,  you  are  using  destructive  criticism  in  its  unadulterated  form. 
And  what  benefit  has  this  teacher  derived  from  your  visitation  and 
this  manifestation  of  your  superior  wisdom?  Probably  she,  herself, 
is  clearly  conscious  of  these  failures  you  have  so  generously  indicated 
on  your  card.  What  she  yearns  for  is  a definite  remedy  whereby  she 
may  eliminate  these  defects.  But  have  you  provided  her  with  one? 
Has  your  visitation  resulted  in  encouraging  this  teacher  or  in  de- 
pressing her ; in  strengthening  her  or  in  causing  her  to  lose  confidence 
in  hef  own  power  to  teach  effectively  ? The  doctor  might  as  well  pro- 
nounce the  disease  of  his  patient  typhoid  fever  and  leave  him  to  get 
well  as  best  he  could.  Is  it  your  habit  to  loot;  especially  for  the  weak 
points  in  your  teacher’s  work  and  to  tell  her  about  them  without  of- 
fering suggestions  whereby  she  may  be  enabled  to  eliminate  these 
weak  points  ? If  so,  you  are  a destructive  critic.  And  if  such  be  your 
habit,  what  must  be  its  effect  in  disheartening,  depressing,  and  dead- 
ening the  teaching  spirit  of  your  teachers?  This  does  not  mean  that 
you  are  not  to  look  for  the  weak  points  in  your  teacher ’s  work,  or  that 
destructive  criticism  is  not  to  be  employed.  Weak  points  must  be 
observed,  and  the  teacher’s  attention  must  be  pointedly  called  to 
them.  But  it  does  mean  that  destructive  criticism  alone  is  not  the 
most  helpful  and  the  most  effective  type  to  be  emphasized  in  the  su- 
pervision of  instruction.  Destructive  criticism  to  be  of  positive  value 
must  be  immediately  and  sympathetically  followed  with  that  type  of 
criticism  that  is  both  constructive  and  appreciative  in  nature. 

(3)  ‘‘Constructive  appreciative  criticism.’’  Have  you  just  ob- 
served your  teacher  in  conducting  a recitation  ? If  so,  have  you  noted 
down  accurately  the  particular  points  that  are  weak  and  that  should 
be  eliminated?  Are  you  in  private  conference  with  her  calling  her 
attention  in  a sincere,  friendly  and  sympathetic  way  to  these  points 
that  are  particularly  weak?  If  so,  are  you  following  this  destructive 
criticism  with  carefully  thought  out  suggestions  whereby  she  will  be 
enabled  to  eliminate  these  weak  points  in  her  work  tomorrow?  If  so, 
you  are  employing  positive,  effective,  and  constructive  criticism.  Have 
you  also  looked  for  and  noted  down  accurately  the  points  that  are 
particularly  strong  in  the  teacher’s  conduct  of  this  recitation?  If  so, 
do  you  now  hesitate  to  call  her  attention  to  these  points  that  are 
specially  strong  and  commend  her  for  them  for  fear  that  in  doing  so, 
you  will  cause  her  to  become  self  satisfied,  and  thereby  retard  her 
professional  growth?  If  so,  you  are  neither  just  nor  wise.  On  the 
other  hand  are  you  calling  the  teacher’s  attention,  in  a sincere  and 
candid  manner,  to  the  particular  points  in  this  recitation  that  are 
specially  strong,  and  commending  her  for  them?  If  so,  you  are  em- 
ploying appreciative  criticism.  And,  in  so  doing,  you  have  won  the 
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teacher’s  confidence  in  your  impartial  judgment,  in  your  sympathy 
and  good  will.  Knowing  that  it  is  your  habit  to  look  for  the  good 
things  in  her  work  for  which  you  can  commend  her  as  well  as  to  look 
for  the  weak  points  which  you  can  aid  her  in  eliminating;  knowing 
that  your  emphasis  in  supervising  her  work  is  in  the  positive,  con- 
structive, and  appreciative  direction,  she  always  gladly  welcomes  your 
destructive  criticism  and  does  her  utmost  to  profit  by  it.  The  inevita- 
ble effect  of  this  constructive  appreciation  is  to  kindle  and  to  quicken 
her  professional  spirit,  to  make  her  keenly  conscious  of  her  possibili- 
ties for  effective  teaching,  and  to  make  indomitable  her  will  to  succeed. 
It  is  this  constructive  appreciative  type  of  criticism  that  we  emphasize 
all  through  the  pages  of  this  bulletin. 

(4)  ‘‘Suggestive  criticism.’’  This  type  of  criticism  while  it  may 
be  considered  similar  to,  yet  it  is  not  identical  with  the  constructive  ap- 
preciative type.  Are  you  observing  the  teacher  in  her  conduct  of  the 
recitation?  Are  you  noting  down  accurately  the  weak  points  in  her 
work  which  you  are  going  to  call  her  attention  to  and  which  through 
constructive  suggestions  you  are  going  to  aid  her  in  eliminating?  Are 
you  noting  accurately  the  points  in  her  method  that  are  relatively 
strong  and  which  you  are  going  to  commend  her  for?  But  is  your 
supervision  of  her  work  to  stop  here?  If  so,  is  it  probable  that  the 
points  in  her  work  which  you  have  observed  today  as  relatively  strong, 
will  be  any  stronger  tomorrow  simply  because  you  have  called  her 
attention  to  these  relatively  strong  points,  and  have  commended  her 
for  them?  Cannot  these  points  tlfat  are  relatively  strong  be  made 
stronger  still  ? Cannot  the  method  she  is  employing  though  relatively 
good  be  made  better  still?  Is  the  teacher  not  ready  to  catch  and  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  a broader  vision  of  her  work,  ready  to  be  led 
into  a deeper  insight  into  the  nature  and  effect  of  what  she  is  doing? 
If  so,  what  specific  suggestions  are  you  making  to  her  whereby  the 
points  in  her  method  that  are  relatively  strong  may  be  made  stronger 
still ; whereby  the  method  she  is  employing  which  is  relatively  good 
may  be  made  better  still?  AVhat  specific  suggestions  are  you  making 
to  her  whereby  that  part  of  her  work  which  may  justly  be  classified 
as  good  may  be  transformed  into  the  best  it  is  possible  for  her  to 
make  it?  To  the  extent  to  which  you  are  making  these  suggestions 
with  this  end  in  view,  you  are  employing  suggestive  criticism.  And 
this  type  of  criticism  is  imperative  if  the  teacher  through  your  super- 
vision is  to  grow  into  her  fullest  stature  as  a teacher. 

The  attitude  of  the  supervisor  toward  her  work.  After  all  that  has 
been  suggested  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  your  having  the 
right  attitude  toward  your  teachers  and  toward  your  work  it  may 
liardly  seem  worth  while  to  suggest  again  that  you  do  not  visit  your 
school  in  the  spirit  of  a critic  or  a faultfinder ; and  that  you  go  in  the 
spirit  of  a sympathetic  friend  and  helper,  as  one  who  talks  with  them 
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face  to  face,  but  not  as  one  who  “talks  down  to  them.”  Remember 
that  every  teacher  may  have  some  strong  points  as  well  as  weak  ones. 
Look  for  her  weak  points,  but  by  tactful,  kindly,  sympathetic,  specific 
and  constructive  suggestions  lead  her  to  eliminate  them.  Look  for 
the  particular  things  in  her  work  that  she  is  doing  well,  and  in 
genuine  sincerity  commend  her  for  them.  Look  for  the  points  in  her 
work  or  in  her  method  that  are  relatively  strong,  but  which  can  be 
made  stronger,  and  make  to  her  specific  suggestions  whereby  tomor- 
row these  strong  points  may  be  made  stronger  still. 

It  is  needless  to  caution  you  against  the  mistake  of  delivering 
“horse-back  opinion”  or  to  express  “snap  judgment”  on  the  work  of 
the  teacher.  To  do  so,  will  inevitably  cause  her  to  lose  confidence  in 
the  sanity  and  wisdom  of  your  judgment.  Your  criticism  of  her  work, 
and  your  suggestions  to  her  should  come  only  after  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  mature  deliberation. 

Let  the  teacher,  the  pupils,  and  the  community  feel  when  you  come 
into  their  midst  that  a valuable  friend  has  come  among  them  who 
sincerely  seeks  to  understand  them  that  she  may  thereby  be  able  to 
render  them  a definite  and  worthy  service.  Do  nothing  that  will  tend 
to  discredit  your  teacher  in  the  eyes  of  her  pupils.  Make  your  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  in  private  conference  with  her  and  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

Your  success  as  supervisor  is  going  to  depend  largely  upon  your  at- 
titude toward  the  teacher,  the  pupils,  committeemen,  patrons,  county 
superintendent  and  County  Board  of  Education;  upon  your  sympa- 
thetic spirit,  sincerity,  your  tactfulness  and  common  sense  in  dealing 
with  people ; is  going  to  depend  also  to  a great  extent  upon  your  dis- 
cretion, your  keeping  inviolate  the  confidence  of  your  teachers  and 
upon  your  refraining  from  discussing  with  others  the  faults  and  the 
shortcomings  of  your  teachers,  the  pupils,  the  committeemen  and  the 
community. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  undertaken  to  suggest:  (1)  The 
specific  aims  of  Rural  School  Supervision;  (2)  A constructive  county- 
wide plan  of  supervision  including  the  vital  objectives  in  such  a plan; 

(3)  ’A  progressive  policy  for  visiting  and  supervising  rural 
•schools  when  there  is  but  one  supervisor  for  the  entire  county ; 

(4)  The  vital  things  to  look  for  and  the  vital  things  to  do  in  school 

visitation:  (5)  An  effective  method  for  increasing  the  professional 
efficiency  of  teachers  already  in  service  through  group  and  county 
teachers’  meetings:  (6)  Plans  for  promoting  a closer  relation  betw^een 
the  work  of  the  school  and  the  home  life  of  the  pupils:  (7)  A pro- 
gram for  making  the  country  school  a vital  community  center:  (8) 

.■Specific  problems  that  should  command  the  supervisor’s  effort  and 
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thought  after  the  closing  of  the  rural  school  term : and  (9)  The  super- 
visor’s relation  to  her  work,  the  recognized  types  of  criticism  to  be 
employed  and  the  part  each  type  is  to  play  in  the  supervision  of  in- 
struction. 
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